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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

The  authors  of  Papers  are  alone  responsible  for  the  statements 
and  opinions  in  their  several  communications. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to]  Mr.  Hand  for  the 
four  blocks  illustrating  his  essay  on  Joseph  Williamson ;  to  Mr. 
Stewart-Brown  for  the  plans  for  his  article  on  the  Townfield ; 
to  Mr.  Crossley  for  two  of  the  plates  of  Cheshire  Screen-work ; 
to  Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey  for  a  block  for  his  article  on  the  Pax ;  and 
to  Mr.  Rylands  for  the  illustrations  to  his  account  of  the  arms 
in  Deane  Church.  Other  acknowledgments  will  be  found  in  the 
several  papers. 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
J.  Brownbill,  M.A.,  Honorary  Editor. 
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JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON:   '^THE  KING 
OF  EDGE  HILL" 

By  Charles  R.  Hand 

Read  3rd  February  19 16 


MASON  Street  is  a  comparatively  ancient  road, 
which,  in  its  undeveloped  state,  was  shaded 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  large  trees.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Edward  Mason,  a  timber 
merchant,  who,  as  far  back  as  1766,  had  his  dwell- 
ing and  business  establishment  in  Mason  Street, 
Wapping,  then  a  new  street  to  which  he  gave  the 
name.  About  1800  he  built  a  large  mansion  at 
Edge  Hill,  near  the  north  end  of  the  present  Mason 
Street.  His  stables  occupied  the  ground  adjoining 
at  the  corner  of  Paddington.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  were  very  extensive,  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  Paddington  as  far  as  Smithdown  Lane. 
Mrs.  Mason  died  in  1808,^  and  her  husband  in  18 14, 
but  their  daughter  occupied  the  house  until  her 
decease  in  1832,  when  the  property  was  sold,  the 
house  demolished,  and  in  a  few  years  the  grounds 
became  thickly  covered  with  shops  and  houses. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  Mason's  residence, 
seven  or  eight  detached  houses  of  a  superior 
character  were  erected  on  the  western  side  of  the 
street,  the  opposite  side  yet  remaining  unbuilt  upon. 

^  A  few  days  ago,  greatly  regretted  and  respected,  Mrs.  Mason, 
wife  of  Edward  Mason,  Esq.,  Edge  Hill. — Liverpool  Chronicle 
(Deaths),  20th  January  1808. 
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But  with  the  advent  of  Joseph  Williamson  the 
locality  quickly  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect. 
Williamson  was  undoubtedly  a  most  remarkable 
man.  He  came  to  Liverpool,  a  poor  boy,  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  secured  employment  with  Thomas 
Moss  Tate,  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  who  had  his 
office  in  Wolstenholme  Square,  and  a  factory  in 
Parr  Street.  He  made  steady  progress,  and 
eventually,  like  Hogarth's  industrious  apprentice, 
married  his  master's  daughter.  Tate  died  about 
1803,  and  Williamson  succeeded  to  the  business. 
His  name  first  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Directory 
for  1804.  1806  he  purchased  the  site  in  Mason 
Street,  in  18 18  he  retired  from  business,  and  from 
that  time  onwards  until  he  died  he  carried  on  the 
remarkable  works  described  below. 

Several  gentlemen  of  considerable  local  celebrity 
have  resided  in  Mason  Street.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Hull,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  chaplain  to 
the  Blind  Asylum,  dwelt  in  the  first  of  the  houses 
erected  by  Joseph  Williamson.  In  the  next  house 
but  one  lived  Cornelius  Henderson,  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit,  whose  portraits  were  extremely 
faithful,  and  who  attained  some  fame  in  other 
branches  of  his  profession.  He  married  William- 
son's housekeeper,  and  died  in  1855.  Williamson 
at  his  death  left  Mrs.  Henderson  an  annuity  of 
;^300.  The  last  house  but  one  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  was  long  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  whose  dwelling 
was  a  storehouse  of  a  thousand  literary  treasures, 
and  the  meeting-place  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  generation.  Dr.  Raffles  was  the  first 
pastor  of  Great  George  Street  Congregational 
Chapel,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer  in  April  181 1.  Dr. 
Raffles  maintained  for  nearly  half  a  century  a 
position  of  great  popularity  as  a  preacher  and 
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respect  as  a  public  man,  such  as  very  few  have 
enjoyed.  His  son,  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  was 
appointed  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  borough  in 
January  i860. 

Mason  Street  can  always  claim  a  unique  notoriety 
from  the  fact  that  Joseph  Williamson  selected  it  as 
the  theatre  of  his  astonishing  operations.  Not 
content  with  spending  his  money  in  building 
gigantic  houses  remarkable  for  windows  which  shut 
out  the  light,  and  passages  that  led  to  nowhere,  he 
delved  into  the  rocky  hill,  creating  subterranean 
caves  and  galleries ;  and  finally  succeeded  at 
incredible  expense  in  making  the  locality  too 
grotesque  for  description. 

Five  years  after  Williamson's  death,  James 
Stonehouse,  a  well-known  Liverpool  antiquary  and 
a  member  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  made  a  careful  survey  (so  far  as  was 
possible)  of  the  site.  He  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  with  the  intention  of  reading  it  before  the 
Society,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  an 
entirely  unforeseen  circumstance.^ 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Library,  Museum  and 

^  Replying  to  a  correspondent  on  30th  January  1858,  Stonehouse 
gave  the  following  explanation : — "  Now  as  to  the  reason  for 
withdrawing  the  paper  from  being  read  before  the  Historic  Society 
when  it  was  promised  some  years  ago,  it  was  this :  Henderson  [the 
artist]  heard  of  my  intention,  and  gave  me  notice  that  if  I  did  read  it 
he  would  proceed  against  me  for  trespass  on  the  property  and 
commence  proceedings  for  a  libel  upon  Williamson's  character  !  As 
for  these  absurd  threats  I  only  laughed  at  them  in  his  face,  but  upon 
consulting  with  a  gentleman  who  knew  Henderson  intimately,  I  was 
cautioned  by  him  not  to  move  in  the  matter,  for  that  Henderson  fully 
intended  to  carry  out  his  threats  if  I  did  what  I  proposed.  As  I 
knew  something  of  Henderson's  litigious  character  I  thought  it  was 
prudent  not  to  expose  myself  to  any  contention  with  him,  altho'  I 
felt  certain  the  result  would  be  discomfiting  to  him.  Still  the  very 
idea  of  being  involved  in  proceedings  of  any  sort  was  quite  enough  to 
make  me  draw  out  of  the  matter,  so  I  listened  to  advice  and  put  my 
MS.  on  the  shelf." 

Mr.  Stonehouse,  however,  embodied  portions  of  the  paper  in  his 
Recollections  of  Old  Liverpool  by  a  Nonagenarian^  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Compass^  from  4th  April  to  15th  August 
1863,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  book  form. 
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Arts  Committee,  the  original  MS.  is  in  the  following 
pages  first  published  in  its  entirety. 

The  Excavations  at  Edge  Hill,  with  a  Brief 
Notice  of  the  late  Joseph  Williamson.  By 
James  Stonehouse. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  we  find  on  and  under 
the  surface,  divers  works  of  human  hands  that  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  ignorant,  the  notice  of  the  intelligent,  and 
the  speculations  of  the  learned — things  are  presented  to 
our  view  in  a  variety  of  forms  that  must  have  been  the 
result  of  great  labour  and  expense,  which  appear  to  be 
utterly  useless  and  inapplicable  to  any  ostensible  or  known 
purpose.  Respecting  many  of  these  mysterious  records  of 
a  past  age,  page  after  page  has  been  written  to  prove  and 
even  disprove  the  supposed  intention  of  their  constructors, 
and  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  after  perusing  many  an 
erudite  disquisition  we  are  sometimes  as  well  informed  and 
as  near  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  original  purpose 
for  which  the  object  under  discussion  was  intended,  as 
when  our  attention  was  first  engaged  on  it.  In  some 
instances  those  who  have  discovered  uses  for  the  strange 
remnants  of  a  to  us  dark  age,  have  exceeded  in  ingenuity 
the  first  projectors  of  these  relics  of  some  great  original 
design.  Could  we  draw  aside  the  thick  veil  that  hangs  in 
massive  folds  between  us  and  futurity,  we  might  perhaps 
behold  Liverpool  swelling  into  a  Metropolis,  its  suburbs 
creeping  out  to  an  undreamt  of  distance  from  its  centre ; 
a  population  almost  countless  in  number  ;  while  the  young 
giant  of  to-day,  grown  into  a  Titan  of  unsurpassable 
strength,  will  bear  witness  to  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  its  indwellers.  Or  reverse  the  picture — might  we  not 
perceive  by  some  fatal  and  unforeseen  chance,  some  con- 
catenation of  unforeseen  calamities,  the  town  dwindled  down 
to  its  medieval  insignificance — its  docks  shipless,  its  ware- 
houses in  ruins,  its  streets  grass  grown,  and  its  decay  like 
some  bygone  city  of  the  east  that  sent  out  its  ships  with 
a  "  cloth  of  blue  and  red  and  deep  barbaric  gold  "  ?  Who 
can  tell  which  of  these  pictures  will  be  unrolled  to  the  sight 
of  future  generations?  In  either  case,  when  many  years 
have  elapsed,  who  will  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
the  excavations  of  which  I  now  briefly  put  down  some 
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record — excavations  as  mysterious  in  their  way  as  any  of 
old — seemingly  as  purposeless  as  many  a  lonely  cairn, 
isolated  wall,  or  solitary  fragment  of  a  building  of  which 
no  principal  part  remains  ? 

In  Mason  Street,  Edge  Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  Exchange,  Liverpool,  there  is  on  its 
western  side  an  extensive  property  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Joseph  Williamson,  a  gentleman  who  at  one  time  of 
his  life  was  largely  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade.  Mr. 
Williamson's  property,  held  under  lease  of  the  Waste  Lands 
Commission,  commences  at  the  wall  by  the  side  of  which 
stands  the  mansion  of  the  late  Miss  Mason,  after  whose 
father  this  street  was  named,  and  by  whom  it  was  first 
projected.^  Mr.  Mason  built  Edge  Hill  Church,  and  I 
think  endowed  it,  in  181 3.  The  property  extends  to 
Grinfield  Street,  a  part  of  which  street  bounds  it  on  the 
south-western  side ;  proceeding  along  Smithdown  Lane 
towards  Paddington  it  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  thick  stone 
wall  of  somewhat  singular  appearance,  and  continues  to 
some  new  houses  erected  in  this  line  of  road. 

Within  this  area  are  some  most  remarkable  and  extensive 
excavations,  that  when  in  their  newly  wrought  state  created 
wonder  in  the  minds  of  the  very  few  who  were  by  great 
favour  allowed  to  inspect  them.  Since  then  they  have 
been  filled  up  in  many  places,  and  so  much  altered  as  to 
present  a  somewhat  less  singular,  tho'  still  remarkable, 
aspect.  Now  what  will  be  said  of  these  minings  and  sub- 
terranean galleries  and  arches,  should  they  be  discovered 
a  century  hence,  when  the  face  of  the  surface  becomes 
changed?  when  their  originator  as  well  as  their  origin 
have  faded  away  like  the  painter's  vanishing  point  into 
nothing  ?  To  what  use  will  they  be  assigned  ?  Few  of  us 
know  much  or  indeed  anything  of  them  even  within  so  few 
years  since  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe,  the  shovel,  and  the 
miner's  blast  has  ceased.  Here  we  see  an  astonishing 
instance  of  the  application  of  vast  labour,  without  use, 
immense  expenses  incurred  without  hope  or  intention 
seemingly  of  return,  and  if  we  accept  the  asserted  reason 
of  the  late  Mr.  Williamson  that  these  works  were  carried 
on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  employing  the  necessitous  poor, 
at  a  time  of  great  need,  we  have  a  stupendous  work — 


^  This  statement  is  not  correct :  Mason  Street  is  clearly  defined 
in  Yates  and  Perry's  map  of  1768. 
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without  perceptible  motive — without  plan,  meaning,  reason 
or  form.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  late  Mr.  Williamson 
derived  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  stone  taken 
out  of  the  excavations.  Now,  I  have  it  from  a  credible 
person,  who  once  joked  with  Mr.  Williamson  about  the 
money  he  had  made  by  excavating  so  much  good  stone, 
that  he  (Williamson)  declared  he  never  sold  any  of  it,  that 
he  gave  a  great  part  of  it  to  construct  a  church  (St.  Jude's, 
I  believe),  and  that  the  remainder  was  worked  up  for 
himself  in  his  own  houses,  buildings,  arches,  etc.  ;  nor  is 
this  unlikely  from  the  quantity  that  seems  to  have  been 
piled  together  in  one  way  or  another.  To  what  use  could 
these  wonderful  vaults  (in  their  way  they  may  be  so  called) 
be  applied  ?  Like  the  catacombs  at  Paris,  they  might  be 
formed  into  receptacles  for  the  dry  bones  exhumed  from 
cemeteries,  or  converted  (as  some  day  some  of  them  will 
be)  into  receptacles  for  stolen  goods,  or  comfortable  nooks 
wherein  the  illicit  distiller  may  defy  the  Excise  and  carry 
on  his  trade  with  impunity. 

It  certainly  does  appear  remarkable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  all  peoples  there  is  a  natural  taste  for  prosecuting  under- 
ground works.  There  is  so  much  of  mystery,  awe,  and 
romance  in  subterranean  works  that  we  feel  a  singular 
pleasure  in  making  discoveries  in  them,  and  it  is  not  less 
strange  than  true,  that  those  who  once  commence  making 
excavations  seem  loth  to  relinquish  them.  Mr.  Williamson 
appears  to  have  been  a  true  Troglodite  who  preferr'd  the 
cavernean  darkness  of  his  excavations  to  the  broad  and 
cheerful  light  of  the  day.  He  spent  his  time  in  his  works, 
and  literally  lived  in  a  cellar,  for  his  sitting  room  was  little 
else,  and  his  bed  room  a  cave  hollowed  out  at  its  back. 

What  a  strange  place  is  this  !  Vaulted  passages  con- 
structed with  craftsman-like  hands,  that  run  so  to  speak 
nowhere,  extending  some  for  short,  some  for  long  distances, 
within  the  limits  of  the  property.  Tunnels  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock,  pits  deep,  and  yawning  chasms,  wherein  the 
fetid  stagnant  water  throws  up  miasmatic  odours,  arches 
of  weighty  and  solid  structure,  stable  almost  as  the  earth 
itself.  Here  the  work  is  finished  off  as  if  the  mason  had 
laboured  hard  and  toilfully  to  complete  his  work  in  finished 
pattern,  there  the  moss-grown  stone  lies  in  a  ponderous 
fragment  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved  since  the  resound- 
ing blast  shook  it  from  its  bed.  Here  bridged  over  is  a 
gulf,  down  which  to  look  makes  the  head  swim  and  the 
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sense  reel,  even  now  when  countless  loads  of  rubbish  have 
filled  it  up  considerably.  Now  we  see  an  arch  fit  to  bridge 
some  mountain  torrent,  while  next  we  step  into  vaults 
o'er-spanned  by  arches  such  as  are  thrown  over  the  way-side 
brook.  Tiers  of  passages  are  met  with,  as  dangerous  to 
enter  as  they  are  strange  to  look  upon.  It  must  ever  be 
matter  for  regret  that  directly  after  Mr.  Williamson's 
decease  some  one  able  to  survey  and  properly  describe 
these  strange  places  had  not  visited  them,  because  of  late 
years  their  aspect  has  been  much  changed,  from  the  in- 
numerable loads  of  rubbish  that  have  been  thrown  into 
them,  filling  up  some,  blocking  up  others,  and  rendering 
others  impassable.  I  have  been  informed  that  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  portions  of  the  excavations  have  been 
entirely  closed  up.  In  fact  a  complete  labyrinth  has  been 
totally  hidden  from  the  sight.  In  one  portion  of  the 
ground,  near  where  the  joiner's  shop  stands,  there  was  a 
fearful  opening,  in  the  side  of  which  were  excavated  two 
complete  four-roomed  houses,  one  over  the  other,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  winding  and  spiral  passage, 
the  face  of  the  rock  somewhat  reminding  one  of  Petra  or 
Edin.  No  trace  of  this  chasm  is  now  extant.  The  land 
hereabouts  beneath  the  surface  has  been  entirely  intersected 
by  vaults  and  passages  either  excavated,  built  of  brick,  or 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  rock.  The 
terrace  extending  from  Grinfield  Street  to  Miss  Mason's 
house  is  threaded  with  passages,  vaults,  and  excavations. 
At  the  northern  corner — I  do  not  perhaps  speak  exactly  to 
the  compass  point,  but  for  brevity  sake  so  designate  it, 
since  the  terrace  faces  a  point  of  due  west — there  is  a 
tunnel  eight  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  It  runs  up  to 
Mason  Street  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  back  of  one  of  the  houses  in  that  street,  and 
a  portion  of  the  open  ground  which  was  at  one  period  an 
orchard  and  garden.  I  should  think  the  vaulted  passage 
must  be  at  least  60  yards  in  length.  As  the  ground  rises 
up  the  hill  there  are  several  flights  of  stone  steps ;  about 
two-thirds  up,  when  the  first  flight  is  encountered,  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  an  arch  of  a  large  vault  which  extends 
towards  Grinfield  Street.  A  small  portion  of  the  top  of 
the  arch  between  it  and  the  steps  is  left  open,  but  for  what 
reason  it  is  so  left  open  conjecture  seems  useless.  The 
further  end  of  this  vault  communicates  with  a  vault  I  shall 
presently  come  to.    The  vaulted  passage  is  very  dry.  At 
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the  second  flight  of  steps,  there  is  a  landing  place  and  a 
sort  of  recess  into  which  rubbish  from  the  garden  above 
can  be  shot  down  through  a  sort  of  funnel  or  spout.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  tunnel  is  a  doorway  opening  on  the 
back  yard  of  the  house  for  the  use  of  which  the  tunnel  or 
passage  was  made.  In  the  garden  or  orchard  near  the 
opening  of  the  tunnel  to  the  right,  are  four  lofty  recesses 
like  alcoves,  about  four  feet  deep,  but  for  what  purpose 
intended  I  cannot  conjecture  unless  for  summer-houses,  if 
so  they  may  be  called.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  stove 
and  flue  which  communicates  with  a  hot  house  in  the 
garden  on  the  terrace  overhead.  Access  to  this  part  of 
the  area  is  from  Smithdown  Lane.  Immediately  facing 
the  door,  and  about  a  yard  distant  from  it,  yawns  the 
embouchure  of  a  large  vault  built  of  brick,  which  at  the 
opening  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high.  It 
gradually  deepens  to  the  further  end,  where  it  is  perhaps 
25  feet  high.  It  presents  the  exact  shape  of  a  seaman's 
speaking  trumpet.  This  passage  or  vault  must  be  at 
least  40  or  50  yards  in  length.  The  outside  at  top  is 
filled  about  and  over  by  soil  which  forms  part  of  the 
garden  alluded  to.  At  the  end  will  be  found  a  vault  running 
northwards  for  about  50  or  60  feet ;  the  end  of  it  is  the 
limit  of  Mr.  Williamson's  property. 

The  tunnel  described  as  running  up  to  the  house  in 
Mason  Street,  crosses  the  top.  The  vault  is  about 
36  feet  wide,  and  from  the  present  level  is  perhaps  30  feet 
high,  but  the  floor  has  been  considerably  raised  since 
Mr.  Williamson's  days  by  debris  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts. 
In  the  right-hand  corner  of  this  vault,  about  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  is  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  which  runs  up 
first  towards  Mason  Street ;  it  then  turns  and  winds  in  a 
variety  of  passages  under  the  houses  in  Mason  Street 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  once  traversed  it.  The  tracing  of  the 
tunnel  I  regret  I  did  not  accomplish,  but  was  at  the  time 
unprovided  with  lights  and  a  ladder  to  climb  up  to  its 
mouth.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  a  dangerous  journey  to 
undertake  from  the  foul  air  that  must  be  found  in  it.  I 
regret  also  that  my  informant  could  give  me  no  particulars 
respecting  it — he  was  a  stupid  man  and  never  thought  of 
anything  after  he  had  seen  it.  He  told  me  that  from  it 
other  passages  run  out  right  and  left.  To  the  left  of  the 
vaults  wherein  the  mouth  of  this  small  passage  is  found, 
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there  is  a  large  square  area  open  to  the  sky,  perhaps  of 
40  feet  from  side  to  side.  The  vault  on  the  right  is 
open  on  one  side.  There  is  another  vault  on  the  left,  and 
another  on  the  western  side,  which  extends  along  30  feet. 
The  eastern  vault  is  of  great  depth,  the  rubble  shot  here 
shelves  down  more  than  15  feet  in  both  arches.  I  should 
think  from  the  floor  to  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  there 
must  originally  have  been  50  to  60  feet.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  there  is  a  vault  which  runs  parallel,  and  on  the 
same  level,  with  the  two  smaller  vaults  or  long  arches, 
side  by  side  of  each  other.  They  originally  extended  to 
Grinfield  Street,  but  have  been  broken  up  and  partially 
destroyed.  The  eastward  vault  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  effort  of  Mr.  Williamson's  eccentric  notions.  There 
is  in  it  an  immense  mass  of  rubbish  which,  however,  shelving 
down  towards  the  south,  shews  what  depth  the  bottom  or 
floor  must  have  been.  I  should  say  that  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  arch  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  distance 
of  80  feet ;  the  span  of  the  great  arch  must  be  at  least 
30  feet.  The  brickwork  of  this  arch  extends  eastward  80 
or  90  feet,  where  there  is  an  enormous  column  or  pier  of 
solid  stone,  which  supports  three  smaller  arches,  one  over 
the  other,  on  each  side.  The  lower  one  on  the  right  hand 
is  considerably  more  lofty  than  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  other  side.  After  scrambling  up  a  pathway  in  the 
rubbish,  consisting  of  cinders  and  ashes,  a  lofty  vault 
is  discovered  on  the  left.  The  top  is  raftered  above,  and 
from  the  footsteps  heard  overhead  the  boards  constitute 
most  probably  the  floor  of  some  apartment.  The  vault 
on  the  left  hand  runs  up  to  the  boundary  wall,  under 
the  steps  described  as  being  in  the  tunnel  or  passage 
going  up  to  Mason  Street,  from  which  the  crown  of  the 
arch  is  visible.  From  the  vaults  to  the  westward  runs  a 
passage  that  I  believe  communicates  with  another ;  the 
opening  to  it  is  on  the  right  hand  high  up.  In  it  is  a  pit 
of  water,  and  from  the  sound  it  appears  to  be  of  great 
depth.  There  is  here  another  gigantic  pier  which  supports 
another  arch  to  the  eastward.  Other  arches  run  up 
towards  Mason  Street.  The  construction  of  these  arches 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  solid  description.  One  of  the 
houses  in  Mason  Street  rests  upon  arches.  The  houses  in 
Mason  Street  are  all  vaulted  under  in  the  strangest  way. 
On  passing  along  Mason  Street  the  depth  of  some  of  them 
may  be  seen  through  the  grids.    There  is  no  effluvium  of 
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an  offensive  nature  here,  but  the  coldness  is  death-like,, 
similar  to  that  in  all  other  deep  excavations.  The  stone 
seems  to  have  been  cut  away  from  the  sides  and  after 
it  has  been  hollowed  out,  then  the  piers  have  been  run  up. 

Not  far  from  these  vaults  there  is  a  passage  or  vault 
running  eastwardly.  It  is  about  120  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide  and  10  or  11  feet  high.  The  approach  to  it  is  by 
a  path  between  two  high  vaults.  This  tunnel  crosses  over 
the  other  tunnels  which  run  north  and  south.  The 
entrance  is  neatly  finished  off.  There  is  a  channel  in  the 
floor  on  the  left-hand  side.  At  the  extremity  are  several 
large  masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  left  just 
as  they  fell  after  blasting.  I  fancy  this  tunnel  was  intended 
as  an  outlet  to  one  of  the  houses  in  Mason  Street.  The 
next  openings  perceptible  are  opposite  the  joiner's  shop  in 
Smithdown  Lane ;  the  arches  are  broken,  and  present  a 
curiously  ruined  appearance — sections  of  tiers  of  arches  are 
visible.  Great  quantities  of  rubbish  have  been  shot  here. 
In  the  lowest  range  of  the  arches  there  is  a  run  of  water 
and  what  Mr.  Williamson  used  to  term  a  quagmire.  The 
effluvium  hereabouts  is  very  offensive.  About  12  to  14 
yards  down  the  arch  or  vault  running  to  the  north- 
ward, there  is  a  deep  pit  of  water,  wherein  a  woman  was 
some  year  or  two  ago  found  drowned.  A  portion  of  the 
vaults  to  the  southward  is  portioned  off  like  the  bins  in 
a  wine  cellar.  In  another  vault  a  deep  well  is  observable, 
from  which  the  house  on  the  terrace  above  is  supplied  with 
water.  There  are  two  vaults  commencing  here  from  the 
lower  range  running  northward,  but  these  are  blocked  up 
by  rubbish.  Doubtless  these  communicate  with  the 
labyrinth  previously  noticed  as  being  now  filled  up.  There 
were  some  stalactites  from  the  roof,  altho'  not  of  any 
great  length.  They  are  to  be  found  also  in  some  of  the 
other  vaults,  but  of  no  great  amount  or  deserving  of  much 
notice.  Hereabouts  there  are  several  arches  walled  up, 
and  here  are  also  several  unaccountably  deep  arches. 
Above  some  of  the  arches  are  strange -looking  places,  I 
cannot  understand  what  they  were  intended  for.  The 
terrace  on  which  are  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  Mason 
Street  is  entirely  raised  on  the  vaults  and  arches. 

A  gentleman  resident  in  Mason  Street  once  invited  me 
to  look  at  his  garden.  We  went  down  several  stone  steps, 
past  the  kitchen  (arched  over)  door,  and  thence  down 
another  flight  of  stone  steps  until  we  came  into  a  lofty 
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vaulted  passage.  On  opening  a  door  we  entered  a  long, 
dry,  wide  arched  vault  capable  of  admitting  the  driving 
two  carts  abreast.  At  one  side  of  the  vault  one  opened 
towards  the  north,  which  I  was  told  extended  a  considerable 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  vault  there  was  a  narrow  passage 
which  was  lighted  by  a  long  iron  grating  overhead,  and 
which  I  was  told  was  a  portion  of  a  foot  walk  several 
gardens  distant  from  the  house  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted.  This  passage  shot  off  at  right  angles 
from  the  vault.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  we  came  out 
upon  a  terraced  garden,  the  wall  of  which  overlooked  the 
great  area  I  have  noticed  already  having  the  four  lateral 
vaults  running  from  it.  A  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  river, 
and  the  Cheshire  shore  is  visible  from  the  terrace.  Any 
person  passing  along  Mason  Street  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  very  strange  aspect  of  the  houses  on  it  on  the  western 
side.  Some  houses  project  forward,  some  retire,  some  are 
without  windows  visible,  others  have  them  of  such  length 
as  to  throw  any  weakminded  tax  gatherer  into  ecstasies. 

To  some  of  these  houses  there  is  a  descent  by  steps.  In 
one  of  them  Mr.  Williamson  resided,  and  a  strange  place  I 
believe  it  was.  He  lived  and  passed  his  time  principally 
in  a  sort  of  cellar.  The  houses  appear  as  if  built  by  chance, 
and  upon  no  principle  of  architecture.  They  seem  as  if 
built  by  a  blind  man  who  has  felt  his  way,  satisfied  with 
the  security  of  his  work  without  knowing  or  caring  for  its 
effect  or  utility.  I  believe  Mr.  Williamson  never  had  any 
plans  drawn  out,  but  when  he  built  or  excavated  he  ordered 
his  workmen  to  fill  up  or  dig  out  until  he  told  them  to 
stop.  He  ordered  the  people  he  employed  to  make  a 
room  here,  a  passage  there,  a  doorway  in  one  place,  and  a 
passage  in  another ;  indeed,  in  one  of  the  houses  there  is 
or  was  a  room  where  there  is  no  window  at  all,  and  the 
only  mode  Mr.  Williamson  could  adopt  to  get  light  thrown 
into  it  was  by  running  up  a  funnel  or  shaft  through  the 
room  above  to  the  roof  Although  the  exteriors  of  these 
houses  are  very  commodious,  they  are  strangely  partitioned, 
large  rooms  and  small  rooms  and  queer  passages  oddly 
running  about.  In  one  of  the  houses  there  is  a  lofty  and 
spacious  room  lighted  from  the  roof ;  at  one  end  there  is 
an  open  staircase  and  bannisters,  at  top  of  which  there 
is  a  narrow  passage  by  which  several  rooms  are  gained,  all 
of  which  are  over  the  house  adjoining.  They  do  not 
belong  to  it,  as  there  is  no  mode  of  communication  with 
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the  house  beneath.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  passage  itself  does  not  run  over  the  one  house  and  the 
suite  of  rooms  alluded  to  is  not  in  the  one  adjoining.  The 
vaults  below  all  these  houses  are  strange  gulfs,  arches  over 
arches,  and  passages  innumerable.  Many  of  them  have 
been  blocked  up  from  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants ;  some 
are  extremely  curious.  The  large  square  house  at  the 
corner  of  Bolton  Street  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Williamson's 
constructive  oddity  —  the  rooms  are  numerous  and  very 
lofty,  but  there  is  no  convenience  usual  to  houses.  It 
stands  upon  arches  of  great  height,  the  piers  are  of  solid 
stone.  There  is  a  tunnel  or  passage  under  the  street  which 
communicates  with  the  house  on  the  other  side,  or  rather 
the  vaults  under  it.  This  house  was  built  expressly  for 
the  late  Mr.  Henderson  the  portrait  painter,  with  whom 
Mr.  Williamson  was  very  intimate.  He  patronised  Mr. 
Henderson  on  all  occasions  and  befriended  him  at  all 
times.  After  the  house  was  completed — and  this  was  done 
entirely  without  Mr.  Henderson's  knowledge  of  Mr.  W.'s 
intention  respecting  it — Mr.  W.  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  why  the  long  windows  he  had  put  into  it 
were  useless  to  an  artist,  and  on  being  told  that  they  were 
so,  his  reply  was,  '  Don't  tell  me  such  rubbish  that  a 
better  light  can  be  got  from  a  poking  skylight  than  from 
such  windows  as  these  of  mine.'  About  two  years  ago,  I 
accompanied  my  friend  Dr.  Watson  (who  was  then  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  admirable  letters  signed  '  Medicus,' 
which  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Standard^  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Liverpool)  to  a  house  of  Mr.  Williamson's  in 
High  Street,^  where  we  found  a  coal  vault  that  would 
contain  at  least  200  tons  of  coal.  At  the  upper  or  western 
end  we  found  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  it  a  tall 
and  narrow  archway,  on  passing  through  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  lofty  vault  into  which  the  refuse  of  the  house 
above  appeared  to  have  been  thrown.  There  was  a  sort  of 
step  or  quay  at  our  feet  near  the  edge  of  a  pool  or  tank 
for  the  use  of  the  privy  above.  Wherever  Mr.  Williamson 
possessed  property,  there  did,  to  use  a  Shakespearean 
phrase,  his  *  vaulting  ambition '  display  itself.  A  portion 
of  the  houses  in  High  Street  having  their  backs  in  Upper 
[Back]  Mason  Street  belonged  to  him,  and  they  are  all 
vaulted  to  an  immense  extent.    In  as  many  as  five  and  six 
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tiers  of  cellars,  one  over  the  other,  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  High  Street  is  as  deep  nearly  as  it  is  high. 

A  word  or  two  about  Mr.  Williamson  himself  may  not 
prove  unacceptable.  He  certainly  was  in  his  way  a  most 
remarkable  man.  There  are  so  many  curious  anecdotes 
about  him  current  at  Edge  Hill  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
the  most  curious,  when  all  exhibit  the  singularity  of  the 
man.  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  his  sayings  and 
doings. 

Joseph  Williamson  was  born  on  the  loth  March  1769, 
at  Warrington,  and  commenced  his  career  in  life  in 
Liverpool  with  a  Mr.  Tate,  who  was  in  the  tobacco 
trade. 

Mr.  Williamson  speaking  of  himself  to  a  friend  of  mine 
said  in  nearly  these  words  :  **  I  came  from  Warrington  a 
poor  lad  to  Liverpool  to  make  my  fortune.  My  mother 
was  a  decent  woman,  but  my  father  was  the  greatest  rip 
that  ever  walked  on  two  feet.  She,  poor  thing,  took  care 
that  my  clothes  were  in  good  order,  and  she  would  not  let 
me  come  to  Liverpool  unless  I  lodged  with  my  employer. 
I  got  on  little  by  little  until  I  became  a  man  of  substance, 
and  I  married  my  master's  daughter.  When  the  wedding 
day  arrived  I  told  Betty  that  I  would  meet  her  at  church 
(St.  Thomas'),  where  I  went  on  horseback.  When  all  was 
over  I  told  Betty  to  go  home,  as  I  was  going  to  join  the 
Liverpool  Hunt,  of  which  I  was  a  menlber.  My  groom 
was  holding  my  horse  at  the  church  door  while  I  was  being 
married.  I  went  to  the  Hunt  just  as  I  was,  and  my 
uncommonly  gay  appearance  excited  (the)  attention  of  my 
friends,  who  remarked  to  me  that  I  looked  very  spruce  and 
smart.  '  Smart,  man,'  said  I  to  one  of  them,  *  a  man 
should  look  smart  on  his  wedding-day.  I  was  married 
this  morning.'  *  Married ! '  they  all  shouted.  *  Aye ! 
why  shouldn't  I  be  married  ? '  *  Where's  your  wife  ?  '  said 
they.  *Why,  at  home  to  be  sure,  where  a  good  wife 
ought  to  be,  getting  dinner  ready.'  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Betty  and  I  led  but  a  cat  and  dog  life  of  it,  but  I  was 
sorry  to  part  with  the  old  girl  when  she  did  go." 

Many  queer  stories  are  told  of  the  differences  of  this 
odd  couple ;  one  is  characteristic  enough.  Williamson 
and  his  wife  had  been  quarrelling,  and  Williamson  was 
regretting  his  bachelor  life,  and  to  exemplify  how  delightful 
it  was  to  be  free  he  deliberately  opened  the  doors  of 
Mrs.  Williamson's  aviary  and  turned  out  all  the  birds. 
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telling  her  as  they  flew  out  that  it  was  a  pity  all  married 
men  had  not  wings  and  could  enjoy  their  liberty  again. 

Mr.  Williamson's  costume  was  remarkable.  His  hat 
was  what  might  be  called  truly  "a  shocking  bad  one." 
He  generally  wore  an  old  and  very  much  patched  brown 
coat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  thick  slovenly  shoes.  His 
manners  ordinarily  were  rough  and  uncouth,  speaking 
gruffly  and  abruptly,  and  replying  rudely  where  he  did  not 
take  a  liking.  Yet  Mr.  Williamson  could  conduct  himself 
with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
could  exhibit  the  most  kind  and  considerate  manners. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  and  when  in  a  rage, 
a  child's  voice  could  at  any  time  subdue  his  passion. 
Speaking  of  children,  he  said,  "  Ah !  there  is  no  deceit  in 
them  ;  if  I  had  had  one  of  my  own,  I  should  not  have 
been  the  arch  rogue  that  I  am." 

The  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  found  in 
Mr.  W.  a  ready  employer.  Many  a  day's  wages  have 
been  paid  to  men  for  merely  digging  a  hole,  filling  it  up 
again,  and  wheeling  soil  to  a  place  merely  to  wheel  it 
back  again.  Upon  once  being  remonstrated  with  by  a 
man  for  the  uselessness  of  such  labour,  he  remarked, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  on  Saturday  night  you  will  want  some 
money  to  go  to  market :  what  does  it  matter  to  you  how 
you  earn  it,  so  that  you  do  so  honestly  and  by  the  fweat 
of  your  brow?"  The  excavations  scattered  about  shew 
what  numbers  of  people  he  must  have  at  times  employed. 
He  lived  in  an  excavated  cellar  which  was  lighted  by  a 
long  window  at  one  end.  His  sleeping  place  was  more 
like  the  den  for  a  wild  beast  than  the  dwelling  of  a  human 
being.  He  was  to  those  he  approved  very  hospitable,  and 
dispensed  to  his  visitors  in  mugs  or  tumblers  excellent 
wine  which  he  drew  from  a  cask  that  stood  in  his  room,  if 
such  it  might  have  been  called.  He  often  regaled  his 
work-people  by  a  half  barrel  of  ale  or  porter,  saying  "  they 
worked  all  the  better  for  their  throats  being  wetted."  On 
one  occasion  a  lady  surprised  him  reading  very  intently  a 
book,  which  on  being  discovered  he  hastily  put  aside,  as  if 
desirous  of  concealing  the  object  of  his  studies.  Ladies 
being  naturally  curious,  this  one  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  book  contained  ;  he  evaded  her  questions  for 
some  time,  until  at  length,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
produced  the  book,  which  proved  to  be  a  Bible,  remarking, 
"  Ah,  Ma'am,  if  1  had  read  more  of  that  Book,  and  minded 
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it  better,  I  should  not  have  been  such  a  rip  as  I  am.  I 
always  found  something  in  it  new,  though  it  tells  me  every- 
where what  a  rascal  I  am." 

Mr.  Williamson  was  once  visited  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  eminent  engineer,  and  he  used  to  boast  in  high  terms 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  thought  his  works  truly  wonderful. 
The  railway  tunnel  to  Lime  Street  from  Edge  Hill  runs 
under  Mr.  Williamson's  property,  and  while  in  course  of 
construction,  the  navigators  excavating  it  were  astonished 
to  hear  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe  near  them  and  find  a 
communication  suddenly  open  to  them.  In  fact,  Williamson 
had  excavated  under  the  tunnel,  to  astonish,  as  he  said, 
"  the  weak  minds  of  the  natives  and  to  shew  them  that  he 
could  bore  away  as  well  as  the  best  of  them." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Williamson  after  finding  his 
works  growing  to  some  magnitude  thought  of  continuing 
them,  in  order  "to  astonish  the  people"  at  some  future 
time.  But  how  can  this  have  been,  when  he  so  scrupulously 
kept  them  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  curious  ?  He  took 
no  visible  pride  in  shewing  them ;  in  fact,  he  was  very 
chary  in  allowing  anybody  to  inspect  them,  and  when  he 
did  give  permission,  the  party  obliged  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  a  great  favour  had  been  granted.  He  was  of  a 
very  suspicious  temper.  This  was  curiously  exemplified  on 
one  occasion.  A  person  having  called  upon  him  to  pay 
him  some  rent  for  one  of  his  tenants,  which  had  been  long 
overdue,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  some  litigation, 
Williamson  signed  the  receipt  and  was  about  handing  it 
over  to  the  person  who  had  brought  the  money,  when 
some  thought  seemed  to  arise  in  his  mind  adverse  to  his 
visitor.  He  conceived  that  there  was  some  trickery  in  the 
act  or  performance,  when  he  suddenly  drew  back  the 
receipt,  and  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  his  visitor  demanded  of 
him  in  a  stern  voice,  "  What  was  his  object  in  coming  to 
pay  another  man's  debts  ?  Go  away,  sir,"  continued  he, 
"  and  come  again  with  your  money  to-morrow  ;  there  is 
something  underhand  in  what  you  are  doing.  Go  away, 
sir  ! "  For  his  tenants  he  used  to  execute  costly  alterations 
in  some  cases,  and  for  others  he  would  not  expend  a  shilling. 
All  depended  upon  his  humour.  One  of  his  houses  having 
exhibited  some  symptoms  of  damp,  the  tenant  complained 
of  it.  Mr.  W.  took  no  notice,  but  a  few  mornings 
afterward  as  the  servant  of  the  house  was  lighting  the 
kitchen  fire,  she  was  terrified  almost  into  fits  to  behold  the 
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kitchen  floor  all  of  a  sudden  give  way,  and  a  man  started 
up  through  the  hole,  stating  that  he  was  making  a  sewer 
to  carry  off  the  water  ! 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  his  tenant  for 
several  years  related  to  me  a  curious  anecdote,  amongst 
many  others,  of  him.  My  friend  was  a  lady  of  some  per- 
sonal attractions  and  of  much  mental  ability.  Williamson 
took  a  great  fancy  to  her  and  her  children,  and  styled  her 
the  "  Queen  of  Edge  Hill,"  as  he  was,  as  he  said,  "  the 
king  thereof."  My  fair  informant  told  me,  When  I  first 
came  to  Liverpool  some  years  ago,  I  was  looking  out  for 
a  suitable  residence  for  my  family.  It  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  cheap  as  well  as  commodious.  After  wander- 
ing about  all  day,  I  was  returning  home  with  a  friend  with 
whom  I  was  staying,  when  passing  along  Mason  Street  a 
curious-looking  man  presented  himself  to  our  notice.  His 
outward  garments  were  threadbare  and  patched,  and 
seemed  to  ill  accord  with  the  fine  white  shirt  and  extremely 
fine  white  flannel  waistcoat  that  was  perceptible.  His 
mode  of  walking  exhibited  an  importance  that  was 
remarkable ;  it  was  not  exactly  walking,  but  stumping, 
while  his  loud,  roaring  voice  might  have  been  heard  a  long 
way  off,  as  he  made  known  his  commands  or  wishes  to  a 
number  of  workmen  then  building  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  Bolton  Street  (before  alluded  to).  No  common  man,  I 
felt  convinced,  stood  before  us,  when  my  friend  remarked, 

*  Here's  old  Williamson.  He  owns  a  great  deal  of  property 
hereabouts,  let  us  ask  him  if  he  has  such  a  house  as  you 
require,  to  let.  I  am  half  afraid  of  him,'  continued  my 
friend  ;  '  but  do  you  speak  to  him.'  Having  no  terror  of 
any  man  I  went  up  to  the  stranger,  and  asked  him  in  a 
nonchalant  sort  of  way  if  he  knew  of  a  comfortable  house 
to  be  let  in  the  neighbourhood.  Williamson  knocked  his 
stick  on  the  ground  with  every  symptom  of  impatience, 
but  without  replying.  I  then  repeated  my  question,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  fixing  his  keen  eye  upon 
me  in  a  way  that  almost  made  me  quail,  said  in  a  gruff 
voice,  '  How  should  I  know  anything  about  houses  ?  I 
knov/   nothing  about  them  and  care  nought — umph ! ' 

*  Well,  I  thought  you  might  know,'  said  I,  in  rather  a 
smart   tone,   somewhat  nettled  by  his  rough  manner. 

*  What  do  you  want  to  come  to  live  here  for  ? '  asked  he. 
'  Why,  my  medical  man  has  recommended  the  air  of  Edge 
Hill  as  being  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.'  *Your 
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medical  man — pooh !  I  suppose  he  has  gammoned  you 
into  believing  that  if  you  come  here  you  will  live  for 
ever,  and  so  he  will  have  a  patient  that  will  last  his  time 
out.  But  you  won't  live  for  ever,  I  can  tell  you.'  Thinking 
nothing  further  was  to  be  done  with  him,  and  not  knowing 
his  peculiarities,  we,  my  friend  and  myself,  turned  away, 
and  when  we  had  proceeded  a  few  steps,  Williamson  roared 
out  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  '  Here,  come  back,  you  women, 
let's  hear  something  more  about  the  house  you  want.'  We 
immediately  stopped,  and  Williamson  came  up  to  us. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  '  what  sort  of  a  house  do  you  want  ? ' 
'  Why,'  I  replied,  *  one  with  three  parlours,  six  bedrooms, 
and  every  convenience.'  *  And  what  rent  will  you  pay  for 
your  house  with  three  parlours,  six  bedrooms,  and  the 
every  convenience  ? '  asked  Williamson,  with  a  sneering  stress 
laid  upon  the  words  every  convenience.  *;^30,'  said  I. 
'  £}pl  said  Williamson,  *  why,  what  a  conscience — what  a 
liberal  offer  to  a  landlord  ! '  when,  lifting  up  his  head,  to 
our  astonishment  he  roared  out  to  his  workmen  at  the 
building,  *  Here,  all  you  men,  come  down  here ! '  The 
men  immediately  descended  like  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
surrounded  us,  creating  some  alarm  in  the  mind  of  my 
friend,  while  I  did  not  feel  entirely  at  ease.  Williamson 
said,  *  Now  men,  here's  a  woman  wants  a  house  with  three 
parlours,  six  bedrooms,  and  every  convenience!  laying  stress 
as  before  on  the  every  convenience.  *  Is  it  likely  she  can  get 
such  a  house  for  £y:i  a  year  ? '  *  Of  course  not,'  said  the 
men.  *  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense  ?  £10  a  year 
for  a  house  with  every  convenience.^  *  Never  did,'  said  the 
men.  *  Be  off  then  to  your  work,'  roared  Mr.  W.  So  the 
men  to  our  continued  astonishment  resumed  their  labour 
as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  happened  to  disturb  their 
labours.  When  the  men  were  all  at  work  again,  Williamson 
watched  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  leaving  us  standing 
as  it  were  unnoticed.    Suddenly  turning  to  us,  he  said, 

*  Come  this  way.'  He  then  took  a  key  from  his  pocket 
and  opened  the  door  of  No.  —  in  Mason  Street,  and 
bade  us  enter.  We  did  so  and  found  a  house  much  larger 
than  I  required,  the  rooms  of  which  were  far  beyond  my 
means  properly  to  furnish.  I  told  Williamson  so,  and  that 
I  should  prefer  having  smaller  rooms  and  more  of  them. 
*Ah,  well,'  said  he,  'do  you  like  the  house  otherwise?' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  very  much.'  '  You  only  want  more  rooms, 
but  smaller  ? '    *  Just  so.'    *  Well  then,  don't  take  a  house 
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anywhere,  but  do  you  come  here  on  Thursday  next,  and  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  to  suit  you  in  some  way.  Good 
morning.  There,  be  off;  come  next  Thursday.  You'll 
find  I'm  a  regular  old  screw,  and  if  you  don't  pay  my  rent 
the  moment  it's  due  I  shall  law  you  for  it — be  off ! '  As 
he  was  stumping  off,  I  determined  to  give  our  friend  a 
taste  of  my  quality,  so  I  called  out  in  a  style  somewhat 
similar  to  his  own,  *  Well,  I'll  come,  and  bring  my  husband 
with  me ;  and  as  he  is  a  genuine  Cockney  he  can  perhaps 
turn  the  screw  the  right  way ! '  We  had  no  sooner  left 
him,  and  had  scarcely  got  to  the  end  of  Mason  Street, 
when,  turning  round  to  take  a  last  look  of  our  interesting 
friend,  we  saw  the  men  coming  from  the  building  before 
mentioned,  and  then  and  there  followed  the  old  man  into 
the  house  we  had  just  left.  On  the  Thursday  appointed, 
true  to  my  promise  my  husband  and  myself  went  again  to 
Mason  Street,  and  we  found  Williamson  had  gutted  and 
refitted  the  greater  part  of  the  house  we  had  looked  over, 
and  by  so  doing  he  afforded  us  the  accommodation  we 
required.  Williamson  exultingly  shewed  us  over  it,  and 
explained  his  future  intentions  for  our  comfort.  He 
seemed  to  have  almost  entirely  reconstructed  the  interior, 
and  the  expense  incurred  must  have  been  considerable ; 
and  of  course  being  so  modelled  to  our  wish  we  took  it, 
and  afterwards  saw  a  great  deal  of  our  eccentric  landlord. 
Soon  after  my  youngest  daughter  was  born,  I  applied  to 
him  to  build  me  another  room,  remarking  that  he  might 
spend  his  money  much  worse  than  in  trying  to  please  me, 
and  that  his  men  might  just  as  well  be  employed  in  that 
way  as  any  other.  *  No,'  said  he,  *  not  for  £^0  a  year ! ' 
I  wished  to  have  another  room,  so  I  wrote  Williamson  a 
letter  commanding  him  in  Her  Majesty's  name  to  erect  me 
one.  No  notice  was  taken  of  its  receipt,  nor  did  he  allude 
to  it  when  next  I  saw  him,  but  a  few  mornings  afterwards, 
as  I  was  washing  and  dressing  my  baby,  I  received  a 
gracious  reply  similar  in  style  to  my  own,  acceding  to  my 
request.  I  had  hardly  finished  perusing  the  letter  when  I 
heard  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the  side  of  the  wall 
nearest  to  me.  Presently  portions  of  plaster  fell  down,  and 
to  my  consternation  and  astonishment  a  portion  of  the 
brickwork  was  removed,  and  an  opening  made  into  my 
chamber.  Two  men  immediately  stepped  forward,  placed 
a  doorway  in  it,  and  commenced  fixing  it  up,  while  other 
men  busied  themselves  in  repairing  the  wall.    For  the  life 
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of  me  I  could  not  move  for  surprise,  but  I  gazed  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  men  with  stupid  interest,  when  suddenly- 
appeared  in  the  opening  Mr.  Williamson  himself,  amidst 
the  clouds  of  dust  that  had  been  raised.  He  exclaimed  in 
a  thundering  voice,  *  Well,  ma'am,  here's  a  room  for  you — I 
hope  it  is  large  enough  ! '  Large  enough  it  was,  for  it  was 
thirty  feet  long  and  near  half  as  broad,  and  was  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house  he  called  his  own." 

The  lady  informed  me  that  they  frequently  heard 
very  unaccountable  and  strange  noises  in  the  vaults 
below.  Once  they  saw  a  number  of  men  wheeling  in  a 
lot  of  new  wheelbarrows,  painted  a  bright  light  blue,  into 
Williamson's  drawing-room,  where  they  stood  for  a  long 
time.  Williamson  once  remarked  to  the  same  lady  that 
he  thought  that  Dr.  McNeile  was  the  best  clergyman  in 
Liverpool,  for  he  got  him  seven-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  alluding  to  his  shares  in  St,  Jude's  Church. 

A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Williamson. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  election  for  Cumberland  when  Sir 
James  Graham  was  candidate,  he  received  a  solicitation  for 
his  vote  which  he  possessed  in  the  county.  Williamson 
was  almost  frantic  at  what  he  took  to  be  an  insult. 
Without  hesitation — without  luggage — he  went  to  the 
coach  ofifice  in  Dale  Street,  took  his  place  to  Carlisle,  went 
into  the  High  Street,  tore  down  one  of  Sir  James  Graham's 
electioneering  bills,  posted  back  to  Liverpool,  and  wrote 
Sir  James  a  most  violent  letter,  upbraiding  him  for  all 
his  political  misdeeds,  and  asking  him  how  he  dared  to 
ask  an  honest  man  for  his  vote,  enclosing  him  his  placard 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  him  in  every 
way. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  the  man  and  his  works — works 
stupendously  useless.    Had  Mr.  Williamson  applied  his 
money,   his   talents — for   such   he   possessed — in  really 
I     improving  his  property,  how  valuable  it  would  have  proved 
I     to  himself  and  those  who  came  after  him.    It  is  quite 
j      grievous  to  contemplate  what  sums  of  money  have  been 
I     literally  thrown  away  in  the  constructions  and  excavations 
I     upon  this  little  spot  of  ground  ;  and  though  for  ^time  the 
poor  in  need  have  been  relieved  by  having  to  execute  such 
unprofitable  labour  to  their  employer,  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  have  occupied  the  necessitous  and  the 
I     men  willing  to  work  in  some  undertaking  that  would  not 
j     only  have  shewn  but  proved  the  value  of  its  cost. 
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It  has  been  generally  understood  that  no  portrait 
of  Mr.  Williamson  existed,  but  during  investigations 
at  the  Reference  Library  the  writer  came  across  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Weekly  Mercury  of  9th 
December  1882  : 

In  reference  to  some  recent  remarks  in  your  valuable 
paper  on  the  excavations  at  Edge  Hill,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Williamson,  "  the  king 
of  Edge  Hill,"  as  he  was  then  popularly  called,  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  and  is  the  only 
existing  portrait.  The  present  owner  of  this  very  valuable 
picture  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  production  of  J.^  Hender- 
son) is  an  old  Liverpudlian,  whose  knowledge  of  the  "  old 
Town  "  makes  him  an  authority.  He  was  a  boy  when  this 
eccentric  personage  was  in  his  prime,  and  can  relate  many 
amusing  incidents  which  occurred  within  his  own  hearing, 
while  in  his  company.  He  states,  "  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
domitable will ;  quick  and  impulsive,  but  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent  withal ;  he  would  enter  cheerfully  into  conver- 
sation with  anyone,  making  no  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor ;  he  was  lavish  with  his  riches  upon  the  industrious 
and  needy,  but  treated  with  the  utmost  contumely  those 
whom  he  found  niggardly  and  indolent."  This  is  clearly 
defined  upon  the  picture  that  I  have  seen  of  him  :  his  well- 
developed  forehead,  his  keen,  blue  eyes,  his  curling  lower 
lip,  are  truthfully  indicative  of  the  character  above  described, 
and  lead  me  to  believe — apart  from  his  comparatively  few 
eccentric  traits — he  was  what  we  may  call  a  real  old 
English  gentleman. — James  Holden,  43  Grey  Rock  Street. 

Being  anxious  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
this  painting,  the  writer  asked  through  the  columns 
of  the  Post  and  Mercury  if  any  readers  could  furnish 
information  about  it,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  George 
Turner,  of  Grove  Street,  notified  him  that  the  por- 
trait was  in  his  possession.  Twenty -three  years 
ago  it  had  passed  from  Thomas  Holden,  its  owner 
(to  whom  James  Holden,  his  younger  brother, 
referred  as  "an  old  Liverpudlian"),  to  Mrs.  Turner. 

^  This  is  probably  an  error.  The  painting  is  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Cornelius  Henderson,  already  referred  to. 
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The  canvas  is  now  on  a  smaller  stretcher  (27!-  inches 
deep  and  22\  inches  wide)  than  it  originally  was, 
which  causes  a  turnover  on  the  sides  of  about  two 
inches,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  about  three 
inches.  On  this  turnover,  at  the  bottom  left-hand 
corner,  is  painted  **J.  W.  Pinxt  15  Deer.  1838" 
(Joseph  Williamson  ;  painted  15th  December  1838). 
While  the  canvas  was  on  the  original  stretcher  this 
inscription,  of  course,  appeared  on  the  front  of  the 
painting. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  Williamson's  character.  He  was  never 
known  to  contribute  a  sixpence  to  any  charitable 
object,  yet  he  would  without  the  least  hesitation 
expend  hundreds  of  pounds  in  assisting  the  deserv- 
ing and  industrious  poor.  When  his  works  were  in 
full  operation  he  employed  fully  one-half  of  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  district.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  winter  of  unusual  severity  and  privation,  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  held  in  the  National  Schools,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  F.  Barker,  and  Mr.  Williamson 
was  invited  to  attend.  After  considerable  discussion 
he  was  requested  to  contribute  to  the  relief  fund 
which  had  been  resolved  upon.  He  curtly  refused, 
and,  turning  to  the  chairman,  asked  him  how  many 
poor  men  he  provided  employment  for.  Mr.  Barker 
replied,  "  None."  He  put  the  same  question  to  the 
conveners  of  the  meeting  one  after  another,  and 
afterwards  to  the  audience  generally,  to  discover 
that  only  a  very  few  did  so.  Now,  then,"  said  he, 
you  all  come  with  me  and  see  what  I  am  doing  for 
the  poor,  and  don't  try  to  humbug  me  with  your 
talk  of  charity."  He  then  led  the  entire  meeting  to 
Mason  Street,  and  calling  up  all  his  workmen,  told 
the  party  to  count  them,  and  "go  and  do  likewise." 

We  are  told,  upon  somewhat  slight  evidence,  that 
his  moods  were  uncertain  and  his  manner  on  occa- 
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sion  uncouth,  rude,  and  vulgar,  yet  it  is  related  of 
him  by  a  contemporary  that 

when  the  Prince  of  Wales  (late  George  IV.)  paid  a  visit 
to  the  "  Good  Old  Town,"  our  citizens,  unaccustomed  to 
the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  but  young  in  the  school  of 
etiquette,  hesitated  in  the  mode  of  giving  the  Prince  a 
welcome.  The  situation  was  awkward  and  the  town  was 
fast  sinking  in  the  Royal  visitor's  estimation,  when  Mr. 
Williamson  stepped  from  the  embarrassed  crowd,  and  with 
that  frank  and  native  politeness  that  always  distinguished 
him,  bade  his  Prince  welcome  in  the  name  of  Liverpool, 
and  thus  rescued  it  from  everlasting  reproach.  "  The  most 
accomplished  gentleman  of  the  age  "  (as  the  Prince  Regent 
was  called)  felt  so  pleased  with  his  host's  manner  that  he 
afterwards  said  that  "  Mr.  Williamson  was  the  only  gentle- 
man in  Liverpool."  ^ 

Quite  unexpectedly  at  times  Mr.  Williamson 
would  be  really  witty.  One  day  while  in  Hender- 
son's studio  a  lady  present  ventured  to  ask  him  what 
was  the  subject  of  a  portrait  by  Paul  Veronese  the 
artist  had  been  copying.  ''Madam,"  replied  William- 
son, with  a  courtly  bow,  '*  Henderson  says  it  is  Paul 
very  uneasy,  but  what  he  is  uneasy  about  I  really 
cannot  tell  you."  He  was  extraordinarily  reticent 
about  his  operations,  and  would  invariably  refuse  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  to  allow  any  inspection 
of  them.  He  is  only  known  to  have  issued  one 
order  to  do  so  ;  this  he  gave  to  Dr.  George  Watson, 
who  thus  referred  to  the  works  :  *'  Their  extent  is 
very  laconically  expressed  in  a  quaintly-worded  per- 
mit which  Mr.  Williamson  wrote  out  for  me  when 
living,  and  which  he  told  me  would  enable  me  to 
pass  the  workmen  at  any  time  ;  it  was — 

Dr.  Watson  is  not  to  be  interrupted  in  his  walks  on  my 
premises,  either  on  the  surface  or  under  the  surface. 

J.  W.,  E.  H. 
(Joseph  Williamson,  Edge  Hill.) 

7th  August  1839." 


^  The  Rambler^  No.  13,  8th  April  1837. 
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Joseph  Williamson  died  in  May  1841,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Necropolis.  His  effects  were  sold 
by  auction  on  7th  June,  and  comprised  articles  which 
one  would  certainly  never  expect  to  find  in  the 
possession  of  a  man  whose  sleeping  place  was 
more  like  the  den  for  a  wild  beast  than  the  dwelling 
of  a  human  being  ! " 

In  1858  the  property  which  Mr.  Williamson  held 
fell  out  of  lease,  and  shortly  after  some  of  the  larger 
houses  were  utilised  as  storehouses  for  the  Engineers 
and  Fourth  Volunteer  Artillery.  That  occupied  by 
Williamson  himself  became  the  barracks  of  the 
Twelfth  Artillery,  which  was  well  known  at  the 
time  as  the  Fighting  Twelfth"  or  Rough  Dozen." 
The  first  complete  Brigade  or  Battalion  of  Volun- 
teers, the  Fourth  Lancashire  Artillery,  close  on  700 
strong,  was  raised  in  1859,  wholly  by  Major  James 
Walter,  and  was  formed  almost  entirely  from  young 
clerks  in  Liverpool.  Colonel  James  Bourne  was  in 
command.  About  1902  most  of  these  singular 
buildings  were  demolished,  and  on  the  site  of  two 
of  them  were  erected  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
Lancashire  Royal  Engineers,  at  a  cost  of  about 
;^6ooo.  These  were  opened  by  Colonel  J.  F. 
Robinson,  V.D.,  on  25th  July  1903,  and  comprise 
drill  shed  and  outside  parade  ground,  and  inside 
handsome  rooms  for  officers  and  sergeants,  and 
excellent  recreation  rooms  for  the  men. 


THE  TOWNFIELD  OF  LIVERPOOL, 
1 207-1 807 

By  R.  Stewart- Brown,  M.A,,  RS.A. 

Read  26th  November  19 14 


WHEN  we  look  at  the  dense  mass  of  ware- 
houses, works,  railways,  canals  and  docks 
which  now  cover  the  square  mile  of  Liverpool 
which  is  bounded  by  Great  Homer  Street  on  the 
east  and  the  river  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Exchange 
Railway  Station  on  the  south  and  Sandhills  on  the 
north,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  within  this  area  lay 
the  Townfield  of  Liverpool,  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  for  centuries 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread,  or  that  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  one  reached  the  open 
corn-fields  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Town 
Hall. 

The  recent  publication  of  abstracts  of  a  vast 
number  of  mediaeval  Liverpool  deeds  ^  suggested 
the  possibility  of  writing  some  account  of  that 
Townfield.  The  conjectural  plans  of  the  early 
town  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Fergusson 
Irvine^  had  paved  the  way  for  inquirers,  but  though 

1  Calendar  of  Moore  MSS.  (Rec.  Soc.  of  Lanes,  and  Chesh.,  vol. 
Ixvii.),  here  referred  to  as  Moore  Deeds. 

2  See  Hist,  of  Municipal  Government  in  Liverpool  (Muir  and 
Piatt),  Hist,  of  Liverpool  (Muir),  and  Liverpool  in  King  Charles 
IL^s  Time  (Irvine).  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Irvine's  work,  without  which  as  a  basis  I  should  not  have 
attempted  this  investigation. 
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the  subject  has  been  lightly  touched  on  by  several 
local  historians,  it  has  been  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  conjectural  picture  of  the  conditions 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  King  John  created 
the  borough,  and  no  one  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Townfield  any  further  or  to  tell 
us  what  became  of  it.  The  history  of  the  Waste 
and  Commons  has  been  more  fully  dealt  with,  and 
from  Professor  Muir  ^  we  have  learnt  of  the  gradual 
and  stealthy  way  in  which  the  control  of  the  waste 
developed  into  a  vast  corporate  estate.  Its  history 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Townfield,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  say  very  much  about 
it  here. 

The  Open-Field  System  in  Medieval 
Liverpool 

When,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  agents  of  King 
John  arrived  in  Liverpool  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
the  new  borough,  they  must  have  found  the  place 
merely  a  small  agricultural  and  fishing  hamlet. 
But  beyond  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  a  *|  berewick  "  ^  or  outlying 
manor  attached  to  the  royal  manor  of  West  Derby, 
and  later  on  probably  became  an  independent  manor 
by  itself,  we  really  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  place.  However,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  in  1207  the  co-operative  system  of  agriculture 
known  as  open-field  or  champaign  "  farming  was 
in  full  working  order  in  Liverpool.  What  this  was 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  works  of  Seebohm, 
Maitland,  and  Vinogradoff.  There  was  a  two-field 
system  and  a  three-field  system.  Under  the  former 
the  agricultural  territory,  the  campus,  of  the  village 
or  manor  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 

1  Op.  cit. 

2  Originally  perhaps  this  meant  a  barley-growing  hamlet. 
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which  was  cultivated  one  year  and  lay  fallow  the 
next.  The  field  that  was  lying  fallow,  and  also  the 
other  field  after  harvest  until  next  sowing,  was  used 
as  a  common  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Under 
the  three-field  system  each  field  lay  fallow  every 
third  year.  Of  the  other  two  fields,  the  field  that 
was  fallow  the  last  year  was  sown  in  the  autumn 
with  wheat  or  winter  corn,  and  the  other  in 
February  with  spring  crops  such  as  barley,  oats, 
peas  or  beans.  Here  again  the  fallow  field,  and 
also  the  others  between  harvest  and  next  ploughing, 
were  used  as  common  pasturage. 

The  main  physical  feature  of  both  systems  was 
the  way  in  which  the  campus  was  divided.  The 
arable  field  was  made  up  of  several  culturae,  some- 
times called  (as  in  Liverpool)  "shots."  These 
shots "  were  groups  of  contiguous  and  normally 
parallel  strips  of  land,  separated  from  each  other 
only  by  narrow  balks  or  ridges  of  turf.  The  whole 
"  shot "  would  be  protected  by  a  temporary  enclosure 
while  it  was  under  crop,  and  after  harvest  was 
thrown  open  for  grazing  and  pasturing  the  beasts  of 
the  community.  The  size  of  the  strips  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  normally  they 
were  a  quarter  or  a  half  acre.  The  width  of  each 
strip  was  constant,  a  rod  of  so  many  yards.  The 
length  varied.  Of  a  number  of  these  strips  a  man 
would  be  the  holder,  but  his  holding  did  not  lie  in 
compact  and  adjacent  patches  ;  he  would  have  a 
strip  here  and  a  strip  there,  a  strip  in  this  shot  and 
a  strip  in  that.  Such  a  system  and  arrangement 
had  obvious  disadvantages.  The  distance  between 
his  scattered  strips  made  it  difficult  for  the  cultivator 
to  look  after  them,  the  long  boundary-sides  would 
be  sure  to  cause  disputes,  and  a  man  could  not  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own  but  had  to  fall  in  with 
the  general  agricultural  rota.  The  ploughing  was 
always  from  end  to  end,  and  the  advantages  of 
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occasional  cross  -  ploughing  were  thus  lost.  The 
origin  of  this^intermixture  of  strips  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  due  to  an  attempt  at  equal  apportionment,  at 
first  probably  temporary,  by  partition  or  by  lot  year 
after  year,  and  later  a  permanent  allotment.  As  a 
member  of  a  community  each  man  had  to  be  given 
a  share  as  nearly  equal  in  quality  as  possible.  One 
field  was  better  situated  than  another,  one  was 
better  watered  or  less  broken  up  by  trees  and  rocks, 
or  the  soil  was  richer  and  deeper  here  than  there. 
Therefore  let  every  one  have  some  of  the  advantages 
and  some  of  the  drawbacks  ;  give  each  a  strip  or 
more  in  each  ''shot,"  and  then  there  should  be  no 
complaining. 

The  strips  were  often  far  from  equal  in  area.^ 
The  width  was  permanently  and  obviously  fixed  by 
the  unploughed  balks  of  intervening  turf,  but  the 
length  was  not  so  carefully  fixed,  or  rather  it  fixed 
itself  in  regard  to  the  contour  and  shape  of  the  shot 
and  natural  obstacles,  such  as  watercourses,  which 
affected  the  length  of  the  furrow.  The  ancients 
did  not  appreciate  superficial  measure  and  did  not 
aim  at  exact  equality  in  area,  in  superficial  measure- 
ment. We  should  note  therefore,  as  an  explanation 
of  apparent  inequalities,  that  a  plot  of  land  was 
called  and  treated  as  an  acre,"  a  selion,"  a  land," 
although  it  might  be  more  or  less  than  an  acre  in 
fact,  or  might  be  a  somewhat  smaller  or  larger  strip 
than  the  *'selion"  or  **land"  next  to  it  or  in  the 
adjacent  shots." 

The  holders  of  the  strips  had  to  band  together 
to  make  up  a  plough-team  of  oxen,  and  tilled,  sowed 
and  reaped  the  whole  *'shot"  together,  for  their 
mutual  benefit.    These  operations  were  controlled 

1  We  shall  see  that  most  of  the  "  shots  "  in  the  Liverpool  Townfield 
suggest  by  their  shape  that  they  were  originally  devised  to  give,  within 
themselves,  strips  approximately  equal  in  length. 
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by  a  reeve  or  bailiff,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  a 
more  or  less  stringent  code  of  agricultural  bylaws 
and  customs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  here 
with  the  question  of  the  services  due  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  from  the  workers  in  the  open  fields,  as, 
after  the  letters  patent  of  King  John,  the  tenure  of 
the  Liverpool  strips  was  by  virtue  of  the  possession 
of  a  burgage,  and  no  services  were  attached  to  their 
ownership. 

Having,  then,  roughly  summarised  a  few  main 
features  of  the  open-field  system,  we  may  consider 
their  application  to  Liverpool.  Probably,  when 
dependent  upon  the  manor  of  West  Derby,  the 
villains  of  Liverpool  had  their  own  separate  group 
of  open  fields,  and  no  doubt  this  would  be  the  case 
if,  under  Warine  of  Lancaster,  it  became  a  manor 
of  itself  It  may  be  that  in  the  Oldfield,  as  we  know 
one  of  the  Townfield  shots"  was  called,  we  have 
one  of  those  in  use  long  before  the  foundation  of 
the  borough.  But  the  whole  matter  is  in  darkness, 
and  no  answer  can  be  given  to  many  interesting 
questions.  Did  the  existing  residents  in  the  hamlet 
all  become  burgesses,  and  were  their  old  holdings 
in  the  open  field,  no  doubt  more  or  less  equal, 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  their  burgages  ?  Is 
it  certain  that  the  owner  of  an  original  burgage 
necessarily  got  strips  in  the  field  ?  Were  the 
existing  strips  re-apportioned  among  all  the  new 
burgesses?  How  many  did  they  each  get?  Were 
there  enough  to  go  round,  or  was  it  necessary  to 
bring  in  some  more  ground  from  the  waste  ?  These 
are  things  we  cannot  answer  for  certain.^  We  do 
know  that  with  a  burgage  (which  at  first  practically 

^  On  the  general  subject  Dr.  Hemmeon's  recent  work,  Burgage 
Tenure  in  Mediceval  England,  may  be  read  with  advantage,  though 
his  generahsations  are  often  based  on  uncritical  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments in  the  very  books  on  local  history  and  records  which  he  himself 
condemns  (p.  9),  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  Liverpool.  There  is 
still  room  for  much  further  investigation  of  burgage  tenure. 
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meant  a  building  plot  and  later  on  came  to  be  used 
to  include  the  house  itself)  was  usually  associated 
in  some  way  a  certain  number  of  scattered  strips 
in  the  Townfield,  that  the  burgess  paid  i^.  a  year 
to  the  lord  for  his  burgage,  and  that  no  services  or 
rent  were  due  in  respect  of  his  strips.  The  rent 
fell  upon  the  burgage,  not  upon  the  strips.  Perhaps 
what  happened  was  something  like  this.  It  seems 
probable  that  as  soon  as  the  offer  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  a  seaport  borough  made  by  King  John 
became  known,  most  if  not  all  of  the  villains  of 
Liverpool  would  be  anxious  to  accept  it,  both  to 
improve  their  status  by  holding  under  burgage 
tenure,  and  to  obtain  the  trading  advantages  fore- 
shadowed by  the  royal  proposals.  A  certain  amount 
of  agricultural  land  would  still  be  necessary  for  their 
maintenance  as  well  as  a  burgage,  and  inquiries 
would  perhaps  be  made  how  much  land  they  had  in 
the  common  field.  The  answer  would  be  that  they 
each  had  so  much  lying  in  so  many  strips  in  the 
Field,  which,  as  there  were  probably  then  only  a 
handful  of  inhabitants,  would  be  but  a  small  one. 
The  decision  would  be:  "Very  well,  we  will  treat 
your  existing  house  and  garden  as  a  burgage  holding, 
and  will  let  your  strips  in  the  Field  come  under 
burgage  tenure.  All  we  shall  ask  from  you  is  a 
rent  of  \s.  2.  year  from  your  burgage,  and  for  that 
we  will  free  you  and  your  strips  in  the  Field  from 
all  manorial  services  for  ever."  To  all  the  new- 
comers who  came  to  take  up  a  burgage  would  be 
allotted  a  plot  of  building  land  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  strips  distributed  about  an  enlarged 
Townfield.  As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been 
arranged,  what  the  individual  burgess  did  with  his 
strips  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  king, 
who  intended  to  look  to  the  burgage  alone  as 
security  for  his  rent.  Thus  the  burgess  would  at 
once  be  perfectly  free  to  sell  his  strips,  and  would 
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only  need  to  assure  the  purchaser  that  they  were  free 
from  rent  and  services  by  pointing  out  (as  the  deeds 
of  transfer  usually  do)  the  burgage  with  which  they 
had  been  originally  associated,  and  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  acquitted. 

The  Number  of  Burgages 

If  what  has  been  said  is  correct,  the  size  of  the 
Townfield  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool  would  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  number  of  burgages.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  burgages  there  were  originally, 
or  even  whether  any  particular  number  was  fixed. 
It  may  be  that  the  number  of  burgages  taken  up 
was  originally  180.  At  any  rate  in  1222,  not  many 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  borough,  and  in 
four  or  five  subsequent  years,  the  assised  rent  " 
actually  received  from  Liverpool  was  which 
would  exactly  represent  the  \s,  rents  of  180  burgages. 
A  little  later,  in  1298^  and  1323,^  the  assised  rent 
was  17:6  and  ;^8  :  "js.  respectively,  and  certainly 
then  and  later  represented  only  the  \s.  rents  of 
i67|-  and  167  burgages.  I  am  aware  of  the  view^ 
that  in  1222  the  must  have  been  either  a  farm 
rent  or  included  other  usual  items  of  royal  revenue, 
such  as  profits  of  mills  and  courts,  etc.,  as  they  were 
not  otherwise  accounted  for.  If  so,  then  the  term 
"assised  rent,"  which  merely  meant  fixed  rent,  is 
used  to  mean  one  thing  one  year  and  another  in  a 
later.  Further,  I  do  not  suppose  that,  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years,  at  any  rate,  of  the  existence  of 
the  new  borough,  the  king  expected,  or  attempted, 
to  get  any  more  revenue  out  of  it  than  the  burgage 
rents  ;  he  would  see  that  it  was  better  to  let  his  new 

1  Pipe  Roll. 

2  Muir  and  Piatt,  p.  297.  3  /^/^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  22  and  Muir's  Hist,  of  Liverpool,  p.  19.  See  also 
"Early  Fee  Farm  Leases  of  Liverpool"  (Muir),  in  Trans.  Hist.  Soc. 
Lanes,  and  Ches.  vol.  Ivii.  ;  and  Vict.  Hist.  Lanes,  vol.  iv. 
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borough  settle  down  and  get  a  fair  start  without 
worrying  it  for  more.  And  then  again,  the  new 
burgesses  would  want  a  little  time  before  they 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  pay  an  inclusive  rent, 
even  for  the  privilege  of  getting  rid  of  the  sheriff's 
collecting  officers.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  1222 
the  £^  may  very  well  have  been  the  payments  for 
180  burgages. 

However  that  may  be,  from  1298  to  1348  there 
is  evidence  that  the  number  of  burgages  was  a  fixed 
one,  viz.  168.  If  the  number  had  dropped  from  180 
to  168,  it  seems  possible  that  the  diminution  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  intentional  destruction, 
by  the  lord  of  the  town,  of  a  dozen  burgage  sites  to 
make  room  for  the  castle  of  Liverpool,  probably 
built  about  1232-35  by  William  de  Ferrers,  who 
may  have  compensated  the  dispossessed  burgesses.-^ 
All  this  is  conjecture,  but  we  may  at  least  suppose 
that  the  Townfield  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  series  of  equal  holdings  for 
between  168  and  180  burgesses.  When  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  size  of  the  various  ''shots"  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  figures  in  support  of  this  view. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  number 
of  burgages,  when  once  established,  did  not  decrease. 
To  begin  with,  the  lord  of  the  borough  would  object 
to  lose  any  of  his  rents.  Then,  there  were  advan- 
tages to  the  holders  in  retaining  them.  They  were 
saleable,  mortgageable,  divisible  into  fractions,  herit- 
able, and  devisable  by  will,  and  very  cheap  invest- 
ments, and,  although  subject  to  escheat  and  forfeiture 
for  felony,  want  of  heirs,  and  bastardy,  they  were 
in  Liverpool  usually  granted  out  again  by  the  lord, 
still  apparently  as  burgages,  though  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  rent  or  to  vary  the  services. 

*  Domesday  Book  records  the  destruction  of  houses  in  several 
towns  to  provide  a  site  for  castles.  The  instances  are  collected  in 
Domesday  Boroughs  (Ballard),  67. 
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But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  number 
did  not  grow,  as  the  population  grew,  unless  the 
number  had  been  fixed  for  all  time.  Did  the  king 
say,  I  want  168  rents  out  of  Liverpool;  they  will 
be  charged  on  certain  definite  plots  ;  I  ask  no  rent 
for  the  rest "  ?  The  result  would  be  that  there 
would  eventually  be  burgesses  holding  land  in  the 
town  under  burgage  tenure  who  paid  no  burgage 
rent.  The  evidence^  shows  that  in  1298  the  assised 
rent  was  ^8:7:6,  equal  to  167I-  burgages,  one 
perhaps  having  escheated  and  not  then  having  been 
re-granted.  In  1323-27  the  rent  was  ;^8  :  75.,  repre- 
senting 167  burgages;  the  other  one,  before  the 
Castle  gate,  had  escheated  and  been  granted  out  at  4^. 
rent.  In  1346  there  were  168  burgages  (not  fully 
accounted  for  in  the  detailed  rental),  which  amounted 
to  £Z  :4  : 1  if ;  and  again  in  1348  the  same  number, 
of  which  164,  three-quarters,  one-eighth,  and  one- 
forty-eighth,  paid  £Z  :  4  :  lof ,  being  at  the  rate  of  \s. 
each,  one  of  these  burgages  being  charged  an  extra 
3^.  increase  in  rent,  probably  for  escheat ;  John  de 
Wamberg  paid  (^s.  Sd,  for  three-quarters  burgage 
escheated  by  bastardy  and  re-granted  ^  at  an  increase 
over  the  old  rent  of  gd.  ;  one-sixth  burgage,  known 
as  the  Longstable  before  the  Castle  gate,  had  been 
re-granted  at  4^.  against  the  old  rent  of  2d.  ;  ^  one 
burgage  was  held  by  the  service  of  finding  stabling 
for  the  lord's  horses,  in  lieu  of  the  shilling  rent ;  and 
one  and  three-sixteenths  burgages  (the  balance  of 
the  168)  were  "charged  upon  the  account"  at 
their  proportionate  figures.  Did  this  mean  the 
rents  were  payable  by  the  town  though  the  bailiff 
had  not  collected  them  ?  * 

^  See  Muir  and  Piatt,  Appendix  297-301,  and  Lanes.  Itiquests  and 
Extents  (Rec.  Soc),  vol.  i.  286  ;  ii.  209  ;  iii.  68-73,  I93- 

2  Moore  Deed  50,  ^  See  also  Moore  Deeds  481  and  484. 

*  There  is  a  confused  and  incorrect  paragraph  about  all  this  in 
Burgage  Tenure  in  England,  p.  74,  the  author  of  which  relies  for  his 
Liverpool  data  on  Picton's  Records. 
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In  1777,  when  Lord  Sefton  sold  to  the  town  his 
right  to  collect  the  burgage  rents  (which  right  his 
ancestors  had  acquired  by  buying  up  from  the 
Crown  in  1670  the  fee  farm  rent  of  ;^i4:6:8, 
having  previously  bought  the  lordship  subject  to 
such  rent),  the  burgage  rents  are  given  as  £\2  :  "js} 
If  this  is  a  correct  figure  and  the  old  number  of  168 
was  still  in  force,  the  difference  between  £Z  :  Zs.  and 
the  £\2  :  7^.  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
increase  in  rent  of  escheated  burgages  in  all  these 
years.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  burgage  rent 
in  Liverpool  is  very  difficult  and  obscure,  and  needs 
much  fuller  investigation  than  the  writer  has  given 
to  it  here. 

From  the  abundant  material,  from  the  late 
thirteenth  century  onwards,  afforded  by  the  deeds 
of  the  Moore ^  and  Crosse^  families,  and  other 
collections  of  local  deeds,*  we  may  infer  that  from 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  borough  there  had 
been  free  and  practically  unrestricted  transfer  and 
sale  of  burgages  and  strips.  By  the  date  the  deeds 
begin  there  were  probably  few  if  any  of  the  original 
holdings  remaining  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  sure  we  can  recognise  any  in  spite  of  the 
statement  occasionally  made  that  a  certain  burgage 
belongs  {pertinet)  to  a  certain  acre^  or  vice  versa. 

^  See  the  deed  abstracted  at  p.  xxix  of  Report  of  Proceedings  of 
Assoc.  Merchants  re  Town  Dues'vsx  case  of  Corporation  v.  Bolton,  1835. 

2  Cal  of  Moore  MSS.  loc.  cit. 

3  Sched.  of  Crosse  Deeds,  by  R.  D.  Radclifife,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  8vo, 
1895  ;  also  printed  in  vols,  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  and  xlv.  Trans.  Hist.  Soc. 
Lanes,  and  Ches. ;  see  also  the  Crosse  deeds  in  Towneley  G  G  (Add. 
MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  32,305),  of  which  Dr.  Farrer  kindly  lent  me  his  copy. 

4  E.g.  in  the  Aston  Hall  Charters  (Brit.  Mus.),  the  Knowsley 
deeds,  etc. 

^  E.g.  Moore  Deed  412.  An  Inq.  regarding  the  lands  of  Richard 
Mun,  chaplain  (Pal,  Lane.  Miscell.  Inq.  Nos.  9-12),  in  April  1395 
found  he  was  seised  {inter  alia)  of  fourteen  burgages  and  of  14  acres 
in  the  Townfield  held  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  fealty,  rendering 
nothing  because  they  belonged  to  the  said  messuages,  which  were  held 
of  the  Duke  in  free  burgage.  He  also  held  100  acres  pasture  and 
2  acres  turbary  in  Liverpool  in  free  burgage,  also  a  messuage,  grange, 

D 
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We  find  burgages  and  fractions  of  burgages  being 
sold  with,  and  without,  accompanying  **selions"  or 
''lands,"  and  likewise  "lands"  being  sold  by  them- 
selves. Here  again  fractions  were  dealt  in  and  we 
hear  of  "  hallands  "  or  half  "lands,"  "farthings"  or 
quarter  "lands,"  and  thirds  of  a  selion.  Where 
"lands  "  are  sold  separately,  there  is  often  (though  not 
always)  a  statement  that  a  certain  named  burgage 
(or  proportion  of  it),  or  a  certain  named  burgess  or 
his  heirs,  acquitted  the  "land"  against  the  chief 
lord,^  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  looked  to  the  owner  of 
the  burgage,  not  to  the  owner  of  the  strip,  for  his 
rent,  which  lay  on  the  burgage,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  The  payment  was  one  shilling  for  a  whole 
burgage,  sixpence  for  half,  threepence  for  a  quarter, 
and  so  on,  and  such  fractions  as  and  of  a 
burgage  are  occasionally  mentioned. 

The  Burgage  and  its  Acre 

Liverpool,  unlike  some  other  places,  has  no 
charter  which  defined  the  acreage  in  the  Townfield 
which  came  under  burgage  tenure,  and  the  original 
basis  can  only  be  guessed  at.  From  an  examination 
of  many  hundreds  of  these  Liverpool  deeds  we  find 
that  several  propositions  may  be  stated :  one 
burgage  acquitted  four  "lands"  or  selions,  or  fewer, 
never  more ;  ^  one  burgage  acquitted  one  acre  ;  ^ 


croft  and  solarium  in  Castle  Street  in  socage,  rent  5^-.  per  annum  ; 
three  of  the  burgages  in  the  Castlefield  are  described  as  unbuilt  upon 
{non  edific'),  but  the  rent  of  3^.  was  payable.  See  also  Moore  Deed 
148,  etc. 

1  E.g.  Moore  Deed  424  :  "et  sciendum  est  quod  unum  burgagium 
jacens  in  Le  Castelfeld  .  .  .  debet  aquietare  annuatim  dictum  selionem 
versus  dominum  terre  capitalem  de  omnibus  rebus."  The  same 
appears  in  several  different  forms,  but  was  gradually  dropped  out  and 
rarely  occurs  in  fourteenth-century  deeds. 

2  E.g.  Moore  Deeds  443,  424,  433,  473,  559,  etc.  ;  Crosse  Deeds 
(Radcliffe)  3  ;  in  Crosse  Deed  16  a  burgage  acquits  two  bovates. 

^  E.g.  Moore  Deed  2. 
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three-quarters  of  a  burgage  acquitted  three  seHons  ;  ^ 
half  a  burgage  acquitted  half  an  acre  or  less  ;  ^  a 
quarter  burgage  acquitted  one  ''land"  or  selion,  not 
more.^  May  we  infer  that  there  were  in  some 
places  four  ''lands"  to  one  acre/  and  that  the 
original  quantity  of  land  in  the  Townfield  allowed 
to  a  burgage  was  one  large  or  Cheshire  acre?  It 
is  tempting  to  do  so. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  earlier  deeds,  i.e,  those  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  (to  take  those  as 
near  the  date  of  the  letters  patent  as  possible), 
register  the  transfer  or  sale  of  such  items  as  a 
burgage  with  two  half  acres  in  the  field,  or  half  a 
burgage  with  half  an  acre,  or  a  quarter  burgage 
with  one  "  land "  or  selion/  These  entries  by 
themselves  would  hardly  be  very  strong  evidence, 
as  there  are  many  other  deeds  in  which  the  pro- 
portions are  quite  different,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  a  burgage  being  sold  with  any  number  of 
"  lands,"  or  by  itself ;  in  fact  that  was  constantly 
done  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  each 
burgess  had  an  acre  in  the  field,  and  that  the  acre 
was  usually  made  up  of  four  strips.  There  are 
no  definite  indications  of  a  three-field  system  in 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  two-field  system 
each  burgess  would  usually  have  half  a  Cheshire 
acre  under  cultivation  at  a  time. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  wealthy  persons  are 
found  buying,  selling,  and  holding  many  burgages, 
and  as  many  as  thirty  "lands."    The  original  ideal 

^  Crosse  Deed  39. 

2  E.g.  Moore  Deeds  73,  608  ;  Crosse  Deeds  i,  68,  etc. 

3  E.g.  Moore  Deeds  4,  7,  10,  435,  515,  517,  518. 

*  In  2  Edw.  IV.  John  Moore  of  Liverpool  and  Ric.  Dwerehowse 
of  Halewood  granted  to  John  Crosse  four  selions  called  Karnarvanes- 
acre  in  the  Overheathlands.    Towneley  G  G,  2369. 

^  E.g.  Moore  Deeds  412,  415,  416,  417,  418,  420,  etc.  The  Town 
Books,  Jan.  8,  1 561/2,  mention  "one  half  acre  of  lands  in  four  butts 
arable  lying  together  at  Everton  Cawseway,  with  half  a  burgage  in 
Castle  St." 
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allotment  was  disappearing.  This  did  not,  however, 
affect  what  may  be  called  the  communalistic  use  of 
the  strips  for  a  very  long  time.  By  purchase  or 
exchange  a  man  might,  and  did,  acquire  several 
strips  next  to  each  other,  and  the  next  step  would 
have  been  enclosure  and  convenient  separate 
cultivation  if  the  rights  of  the  individual  had  been 
allowed  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  community. 
That  there  was  very  little  enclosure  in  the  Townfield 
of  Liverpool  before  the  eighteenth  century  is 
evidence  of  a  strong  communal  influence,  only 
weakening  as  the  town  becomes  gradually  in- 
dependent of  local  agriculture. 

The  strips  in  the  Liverpool  Townfield  were  called 
selions  (seliones)  or  lands "  [landae),  apparently 
indifferently,  and  even  butts  (buttae),  though  the 
last  name  was  generally  used  elsewhere  when  the 
strip  was  stunted  by  abutting  on  to  a  highway,  stream, 
or  other  obstacle.  The  size  of  these  selions  or 
"lands"  varied  in  different  places,  and  in  the  case 
of  Liverpool  has  been  the  subject  of  some  specula- 
tion.^ The  calculations  of  some  writers  have  been 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  strips  were  parts 
of  the  statute  acre  of  4840  square  yards.  But  in 
fact  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  large,  or 
Cheshire,  acre  was  the  one  used  in  this  part  of 
Lancashire,  and  that  contains  10,240  square  yards, 
or  rather  more  than  double  a  statute  acre.  The 
lineal  rod  in  this  case  is  8  yards  as  against  5^ 
in  the  statute  acre,  a  square  rod  thus  containing 
64  square  yards  as  against  30^.  The  normal  large 
acre  in  the  open-field  system  consisted  of  four  strips 
of  land  each  320  yards  long  and  8  yards  wide,  the 
acre  thus  being  rectangular  in  shape  but  not  square  ; 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  applying  the  normal 

1  By  Mr.  Peet  in  Liverpool  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  io8,  and  by 
Mr.  Elton  in  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes,  and  Ches.  liv.  77.  The  latter's 
inference  that  a  burgage  was  equivalent  to  an  acre  in  size  and  in  value 
is  not  convincing. 
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^  By  Mr.  Peet  in  Liverpool  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  io8,  and  by 
Mr.  Elton  in  Trans.  Hist,  Soc.  Lanes,  and  Ches.  liv.  77.  The  latter's 
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figures  in  the  Liverpool  Townfield,  so  far  as  the 
length  of  the  strips  is  concerned.  There  is  no 
reliable  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  local  deeds  of 
the  breadth  or  length  or  area  of  a  selion  or  "  land." 
The  strips  were  well  known  to  the  parties  and  lay- 
clearly  to  be  seen,  so  it  was  sufficient  for  a  deed  to 
state  that  A  sells  to  B  a  'Mand"  lying  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  Townfield  next  to  one  of  C,  or  between 
those  of  D  and  E,  without  giving  any  dimensions 
or  further  details. 

This  method  of  description  continued  so  long  as 
the  Townfield  lay  in  its  original  strips,  and  little  can 
be  gathered  from  later  deeds  when,  by  enclosure 
and  amalgamation,  the  old  landmarks  were  being 
obliterated  and  the  meaning  of  a  selion  or  ''land" 
was  forgotten.  But,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  a  plan 
has  been  preserved  from  which  some  information 
can  be  obtained.  The  date  is  late  but  the  facts  can 
be  relied  upon.  In  1733  the  Breckshoot,  as  that 
part  of  the  Townfield,  anciently  called  Between 
the  Crosses,"  lying  next  to  Everton  came  to  be 
called,  lay  unenclosed  and  for  the  greater  part 
in  what  may  confidently  be  asserted  were  its  original 
strips.  The  several  owners  agreed  (as  mentioned 
later  on  in  detail)  to  a  re-allotment  so  as  to  bring 
their  strips  together,  and  two  plans  were  prepared 
by  John  Eyes.^  One  of  these  plans  shows  the 
"shot"  as  it  lay  before  re-apportionment,  and  the 
other  shows  the  intended  new  arrangement.  The 
"  shot "  was  cut  through  by  the  road  to  Kirkdale, 
now  Scotland  Road,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  original 
strips  ran  right  across  the  whole  "shot"  from  east 
to  west,  though,  for  some  reason,  perhaps  owing  to 

^  Copies  of  these  plans  were  found  some  years  ago  at  Croxteth  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  Radcliffe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  copies  were  made  for  the 
Athenaeum  Library,  Liverpool.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  plan  in  the 
Liverpool  Public  Library,  and  a  copy  of  the  second  plan  at  Knowsley. 
The  first  plan  is  here  reproduced  to  show  the  ancient  strips.  Mr. 
Irvine  kindly  lent  me  his  copies  to  work  at. 
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the  action  of  the  plough,  the  ends  of  the  strips 
abutting  on  to  the  road  are  not  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  ground 
there  was  an  extra  strip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road.  The  plan  of  the  old  arrangement  shows  that 
the  strips  on  the  west  side  belonged  to  or  were 
occupied  by  fifteen  different  persons,  and  the  same 
fifteen  plus  two  others  held  those  on  the  east  side. 
The  strips  are  described  as  lands  "  and  half  lands." 
There  is  a  scale  on  a  copy  of  this  plan  at  Knowsley, 
and  by  applying  it  and  the  scale  of  other  plans  ^  to 
the  area  shown  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  *'land"  in 
1733  was  a  strip  8  yards  in  width,  that  is,  one 
large,  or  Cheshire,  rod  wide.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  such  a  standard  unit  would  have  varied,  and 
probably  we  have  arrived  at  the  normal  width  of 
the  Liverpool  selion  or    land  "  of  mediaeval  times. 

If  we  try  to  proceed  further  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  length  of  a  'Mand,"  or  its  superficial  area,  or  the 
number  to  an  acre,  we  are  at  once  plunged  into 
difficulties.  In  this  ''shot"  of  the  Townfield,  the 
"lands"  varied  from  350  to  400  yards  long.  Thus 
three  strips  of  this  length  and  8  yards  wide  would 
not  make  up  a  Cheshire  acre,  while  four  strips 
would  be  too  much.  *  Even  an  allowance  for  a 
headland  at  the  end  would  not  produce  an  approxi- 
mate normal  acre-length  of  320  yards.  Then  again, 
the  area  of  the  Breckshoot  in  1733  was  about  20 
Cheshire  acres.  If,  say,  2  acres  are  deducted  for 
balks,  this  leaves  18  acres,  which,  divided  amongst 
fifty-eight  "  lands,"  gives  about  a  third  of  an  acre  to 
a  *'land."  But  the  proportion  of  three  ''lands"  to  the 
acre  is  a  very  unlikely  one.    The  explanation  of  all 

^  There  is  no  other  plan  of  large  enough  scale  to  enable  measure- 
ments to  be  taken  accurately  to  a  yard.  According  to  the  Eyes  plan, 
and  Horwood's  plan  of  1803,  the  width  of  two  of  the  strips,  aggregating 
nine  "  lands,"  is  about  80  yards.  Allowing  8  yards  for  the  balks  of 
turf  between  the  strips,  a  width  of  8  yards  for  each  strip  is  obtained. 
Other  plans  give  much  the  same  results. 
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these  varying  results  is  no  doubt  that  the  units  of 
the  mediaeval  acre  were  the  visible  strips.  These 
strips  were  constant  in  width,  but  varied  in  length  in 
different  parts  of  the  field,  and,  while  usually  they 
were  treated  as  similar  units  in  reckoning  a  mediaeval 
acre  (which  we  know  was  by  no  means  a  term  of 
exact  measurement),  yet  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Townfield  a  larger  or  a  smaller  number  of  them 
may  have  gone  to  the  acre.  The  number  would  no 
doubt  be  affected  by  the  comparative  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  broken  nature  or  levels  of  the  ground, 
and  probably  all  we  can  say  is  that  in  most  "shots" 
four  "lands"  went  to  the  acre,  in  others  perhaps 
only  two. 

It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  that  the  shape  of 
most  of  the  Liverpool  "shots"  suggests  that  they 
were  originally  constructed  to  provide,  within  them- 
selves, strips  approximately  equal  in  length.  Thus 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Breckshoots  (dis- 
regarding the  road  through  it)  follow  a  more  or  less 
parallel  course ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower  Heavy  Lands,  and  the 
Lower  Sea  Shoot.  The  Gallowfield  was  rectangular, 
and  so  probably  was  the  Sheriffsacres.  The  shape 
of  the  Oldfield,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  so  suggestive 
of  equality. 

A  feature  which  appears  in  several  of  the  local 
deeds  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
should  be  mentioned.  We  notice  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  "  amendments "  {amendiamenta)  in  conjunction 
with  selions  or  burgages,  e.g.  the  grant  of  a  third  of 
a  selion  in  the  Heathylands  with  three  amendments 
in  the  Great  Oldfield  ;  ^  of  a  burgage  in  Dale  Street 
with  an  amendment  abutting  thereon  and  a  parcel 
of  meadow  next  to  the  amendment;^  of  a  selion 
with  two  amendments  in  the  Whitacres,  etc.^  They 


1  Moore  Deed  516.  ^  Ibid.  535  and  522. 

2  Ibid.  71.    See  also  96,  412,  416,  516,  521,  547,  565,  594. 
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probably  indicate  adjacent  pieces  of  improved  waste 
ground  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  strips 
of  the  "shots,"  but  which  were  taken  in  from  time 
to  time  and  added  to  a  particular  holding.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  fine  or  payment  was  exacted 
when  entering  into  the  additional  grounds,  but  it 
appears  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  field,  they  were 
acquitted  for  all  services  due  to  the  chief  lord  by 
some  particular  burgage/ 

The  Topography  of  the  Liverpool  Townfield 

Where,  and  how,  did  the  Townfield  lie,  and  what 
were  the  names  of  the  various  "  shots  "  ?  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  these  questions  that  Mr. 
Irvine  made  his  conjectural  plans  of  Liverpool  in 
mediaeval  days.  I  propose  to  answer  them  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  by  constructing  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  accurate  plan  of  the  Townfield 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  giving  the  exact 
divisions  into  "  shots  "  as  they  then  w^ere  arranged. 
When  that  is  done,  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  suggest  the  limits  of  the  mediaeval  field. 
The  general  position  of  most  of  the  various 
shots"  of  the  Townfield  is  known  and  they  are 
indicated  upon  the  survey  of  Corporation  property 
made  in  1765  by  John  Eyes.  This  plan  is  not 
well  known,  as  it  has  never  been  published.  The 
original,  on  vellum,  is  in  the  Surveyor's  Department 
of  the  Corporation  and  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Public 
Museum.^  I  have  printed^  the  instructions  given 
by  the  town  clerk  to  John  Eyes  in  connection  with 
this  plan,  which  shows  the  whole  town  within  the 
old  boundaries.  The  object  of  the  plan  being  to 
show  the  corporate  estate,  the  Corporation  buildings 

1  Moore  Deeds  516,  565. 

2  I  had  some  photographic  reproductions  made  of  this  copy,  and 
one  is  in  the  Pubhc  Library,  and  one  at  the  Athenaeum,  Liverpool. 

^  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes,  and  Ches.  Ixii.  166-174. 
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are  coloured  red,  their  fields  are  shaded  and  the 
leasehold  tenants'  names  and  the  quantity  of  land 
are  inserted.  The  boundary  stones  are  marked  on 
the  plan,  with  the  date  when  they  were  each  renewed 
and  the  initials  of  the  mayor  in  that  year ;  both  no 
doubt  cut  on  the  stones  after  the  annual  perambula- 
tions. There  was  a  stone  at  every  important  angle 
and  at  the  points  where  the  roads  cross  the  boundary. 
The  plan  shows  the  Corporation  as  owner  in  1765 
of  practically  the  whole  of  the  land  south  of  the 
Oldfield,  i.e.  south  of  Islington,  as  far  as  Toxteth 
Park  on  the  south  and  the  old  West  Derby  boundary 
on  the  east ;  in  all  about  250  Cheshire  acres  or  530 
statute  acres.  This  land  represented  the  Heath, 
the  Moss,  and  the  Waste.  No  details  are  given  of 
the  Townfield  strips  except  to  show  those  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  which  owned  three  or  four 
''lands"  in  the  Heathylands,  the  Middle  Mill  Dale, 
Gallows  Hill,  and  the  Gorsey  Heys,  as  well  as 
several  pieces  of  common,  including  Sickman's  Lane, 
Maidens'  Green,  Godscroft,  a  piece  of  Pikeacre,  the 
Hogs  Heys,  and  the  Mile  House'  Lane.  Valuable 
therefore  as  this  survey  is,  something  more  was 
needed  to  enable  the  exact  extent  and  present  loca- 
tion of  the  component  parts  of  the  Townfield  to  be 
identified  exactly. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Liverpool  Public  Library 
acquired  a  MS.  "Schedule  setting  forth  the  lands 
lying  at  the  north  end  of  Liverpool  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  ownership  which 
have  taken  place  since  1756."  The  schedule^  is 
signed  by  Edward  Eyes,  one  of  the  well-known 
family  of  local  surveyors,  and  is  dated  17th  March 
1856.  He  states  that  it  was  compiled  from  plans 
and  documents  in  his  possession,  and  that  the  notes 

^  There  is  also  a  copy  of  this  schedule  at  Knowsley,  without  the 
map.  The  schedule  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  print,  its  value 
lying  in  the  identifications  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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as  to  ownership  were  commenced  several  years  since 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  in  many 
instances  arose  in  identifying  properties  from  the 
intermixture  of  lands "  or  butts  in  several  fields 
and  from  the  destruction  of  fences  in  getting  out 
the  brick-earth.  But,  he  says,  the  plans  of  John 
and  Charles  Eyes,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  containing  in  almost  every  case  admeasure- 
ments taken  when  the  fences  were  in  existence, 
enabled  him  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  boundaries. 
The  schedule  contains  definite  statements  that  certain 
numbered  fields  (the  acreage  and  successive  owners 
from  1756  of  which  are  nearly  always  given)  formed 
the  various  parts  (or  shots ")  of  the  Townfield. 
The  numbers  given  to  each  plot  are  stated  to  refer 
to  a  map  ''attached  hereto,"  and  to  correspond  with 
the  number  ''on  the  original  survey  made  by  John 
Eyes  in  1765  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Edward 
Eyes."  Unfortunately  there  was  no  such  map 
attached  when  the  schedule  was  acquired,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it  or  a  copy.  The 
"original  survey"  of  the  Townfield  made  in  1765  is 
also  unknown  to  me.  It  would  be  the  complement 
of  the  survey  of  corporate  property  made  in  the 
same  year  by  John  Eyes. 

Without  a  map  the  schedule  was  almost  useless 
and  I  laid  it  aside  with  some  disappointment.  Later 
on  it  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to  apply  the 
numbers  of  the  schedule,  by  means  of  the  owners' 
names,  to  the  unnumbered  plots  and  strips  shown, 
with  their  owners'  names,  in  the  published  plans  of 
Liverpool  by  Charles  Eyes  in  1785  and  1796.  'I 
found  that  in  almost  every  case  it  was  possible  to 
identify  the  plots,  and  thus  I  was  able  practically  to 
reconstruct  the  missing  plan,^  and  to  find  out  exactly 

*  In  addition  to  this  missing  plan  by  John  Eyes,  there  was  an 
earlier  plan,  by  Chadwick,  of  the  Townfield  which  in  1765  was  in  the 
possession  of  Alderman  Williamson.  See  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes, 
and  Ches.  Ixii.  172. 
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as  to  ownership  were  commenced  several  years  since 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  in  many 
instances  arose  in  identifying  properties  from  the 
intermixture  of  lands "  or  butts  in  several  fields 
and  from  the  destruction  of  fences  in  getting  out 
the  brick-earth.  But,  he  says,  the  plans  of  John 
and  Charles  Eyes,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  containing  in  almost  every  case  admeasure- 
ments taken  when  the  fences  were  in  existence, 
enabled  him  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  boundaries. 
The  schedule  contains  definite  statements  that  certain 
numbered  fields  (the  acreage  and  successive  owners 
from  1756  of  which  are  nearly  always  given)  formed 
the  various  parts  (or  shots ")  of  the  Townfield. 
The  numbers  given  to  each  plot  are  stated  to  refer 
to  a  map  "attached  hereto,"  and  to  correspond  with 
the  number  on  the  original  survey  made  by  John 
Eyes  in  1765  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Edward 
Eyes."  Unfortunately  there  was  no  such  map 
attached  when  the  schedule  was  acquired,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it  or  a  copy.  The 
"original  survey  "  of  the  Townfield  made  in  1765  is 
also  unknown  to  me.  It  would  be  the  complement 
of  the  survey  of  corporate  property  made  in  the 
same  year  by  John  Eyes. 

Without  a  map  the  schedule  was  almost  useless 
and  I  laid  it  aside  with  some  disappointment.  Later 
on  it  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to  apply  the 
numbers  of  the  schedule,  by  means  of  the  owners' 
names,  to  the  unnumbered  plots  and  strips  shown, 
with  their  owners'  names,  in  the  published  plans  of 
Liverpool  by  Charles  Eyes  in  1785  and  1796.  \ 
found  that  in  almost  every  case  it  was  possible  to 
identify  the  plots,  and  thus  I  was  able  practically  to 
reconstruct  the  missing  plan,^  and  to  find  out  exactly 

^  In  addition  to  this  missing  plan  by  John  Eyes,  there  was  an 
earlier  plan,  by  Chadwick,  of  the  Townfield  which  in  1765  was  in  the 
possession  of  Alderman  Williamson.  See  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes, 
and  Ches.  Ixii.  172. 
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what  constituted  the  various  parts  of  the  Townfield 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  results  are 
shown  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  made.  The 
object  of  my  plan  was  to  show  the  Townfield  and 
the  Heath  and  Wastes,  but  in  order  to  give  these 
their  true  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  town,  it  was 
necessary  also  to  show  the  streets  and  chief  build- 
ings, and  this  part  of  the  plan  I  took  mainly  from 
Eyes'  plan  of  1725. 

In  considering  my  plan,  it  should  be  realised  that 
each  '*shot"  was  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
hedge  or  ditch,  and  was  for  the  most  part  originally 
divided  into  more  or  less  parallel  unfenced  strips  of 
8  yards  wide.  These  strips  I  have  not  drawn  upon 
the  plan  ;  in  the  absence  of  accurate  surveys  of 
each  ''shot,"  it  would  be  misleading  to  do  so.  But 
the  plan  of  the  Breckshoot  which  is  separately 
reproduced  enables  the  strip  system  and  its  in- 
conveniences to  be  understood.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Eyes'  plans  of  Liverpool  in  1785  and  1796 
do  not  show  the  mediaeval  strips  but  only  the  re- 
apportioned properties,  each  composed  of  several 
contiguous  strips. 

In  order  to  bring  home  to  the  eye  the  exact 
situation  of  the  Townfield,  I  have  also  outlined  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  "shots"  upon  a  modern 
ordnance  map  of  part  of  Liverpool,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  small  scale  of  the  map. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Townfield 

The  main  divisions  of  the  Liverpool  Townfield, 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  as  follows  :  the  two 
Oldfields,  Great  and  Little ;  the  Gallowfield ;  a 
shot "  called  Between  the  Crosses  {Inter  Cruces) 
in  mediaeval  days  and  in  later  times  the  Higher  and 
Lower  Breckshoots  ;  the  Dalefield;  the  Higher  and 
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Lower  Heathy  or  Heavy  Lands  ;  the  Sheriffs-acres  ; 
the  Stutts  ;  the  Whitacres  (afterwards  included  in 
the  Higher  and  Lower  Sea  Shoots) ;  and  Saltons 
or  Salthouse  Moor,  a  fourteenth-century  addition. 
Doubtless  other  parts  of  Liverpool  which  were 
allotted  for  burgage  sites  had  been  also  at  one  time 
common  fields,  but  we  can  only  speculate  about  this.^ 
In  considering  the  site  of  the  Townfield  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  ancient  boundaries 
which  separated  the  town  from  Kirkdale  on  the 
north  and  Everton  and  West  Derby  on  the  east. 
In  the  year  1832  these  boundaries  were  straightened 
so  as  to  run  up  from  the  river  along  Boundary 
Street,  Great  Homer  Street,  Soho  Street,  and 
Canterbury  Street,  but  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the 
old  boundary  line,  especially  on  the  east,  as  it 
affected  the  shape  and  contour  of  some  of  the 
"  shots."  ^  With  very  few  exceptions  the  strips  in  the 
Liverpool  Townfield  ran  east  and  west,  following 
the  gradual  slope  of  the  land  down  towards  the 
river,  and  calling  for  a  certain  amount  of  uphill 
ploughing. 

The  Oldfield. — This  field  was  the  most 
southerly  of  the  "shots"  and  bordered  on  the 
Heath  along  its  southern  boundary.  It  is  re- 
presented roughly  by  the  area  from  Islington  and 
Shaw's  Brow  on  the  south  to  Great  Nelson  Street 
on  the  north,  and  from  Byrom  Street  and  Bevington 
Hill  on  the  west  to  the  old  Everton  boundary  on  the 
east.^    It  was  divided  by  a  lane,  in  early  days  known 

^  The  Castlefield  was,  I  think,  only  an  enclosure  by  the  castle.  It 
may  have  been  part  of  a  primitive  field  before  the  castle  was  built, 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  any  part  of  the 
Townfield. 

^  For  the  old  boundaries,  see  the  plans  and  statements  in  the 
printed  Report  of  the  Corporation  Inquiry,  1833  ;  Syers'  Hist,  of 
Everton.,  and  in  Binns  Collection  28,  17  ;  also  MS.  statement  in 
Binns  Collection  34,  21  ;  Report  (with  map)  in  Pari.  Papers.,  1837,  v. 
27  ;  Pari.  Papers.,  1867-68,  v.  20,  56,  etc. 

^  Edward  Eyes  in  his  schedule  of  1856  treats  the  Oldfield  as  not 
then  extending  south  of  Richmond  Row,  but  no  doubt  that  was 
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as  Everton  Causeway  Lane,  Loggerheads  Lane,  and 
afterwards  Richmond  Row.  It  is  possible  that  this 
division  gave  rise  to  the  names  of  Great  and  Little 
Oldfield,  but  the  Little  Oldfield  may  have  been  that 
part  of  the  field  called  the  Gallowfield,^  which  lay  in 
the  corner  between  Shaw's  Brow  and  Circus  Street. 
The  Gallowfield  provided  from  north  to  south  a 
normal  acre  strip  of  320  yards  long.  Above  the 
Gallowfield  and  abutting  on  Folly  Lane  (afterwards 
Islington)  were  a  number  of  fields  known  as  the 
Gorsey  Heys,  which  perhaps  once  formed  part  of 
the  Townfield,  but  of  which  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  we  find  the  town  was  acting  as  owner.^  To 
the  north  of  the  Gallowfield  lay  Everston  Mill  Dale, 
later  also  known  as  Middle  Mill  Dale  or  the  Dingle, 
through  which  a  stream  ran  down  to  the  foot  of 
Richmond  Row  and  round  into  the  Pool. 

The  acreage  of  the  Oldfield,  including  the 
Gallowfield  of  about  6  acres  and  the  Gorsey  Heys, 
was  about  44  Cheshire  acres. 

The  Oldfield  was  the  first  part  of  the  Townfield 
to  be  built  upon.  The  map  of  1785  shows  a  few 
houses  upon  it  and  the  outlines  of  several  streets. 
Between  that  date  and  1796  a  number  of  large 
residences  had  been  built  between  Islington  and 
Rose  Place,  and  for  a  number  of  years  this  was  a 
favourite  residential  district  for  the  merchants  of 
the  town. 

Dalefield. — The  position  of  the  Dalefield  can 
only  be  suggested.  The  Eyes  plan  of  1765  and  the 
Eyes  Schedule  of  1 756-1 856  do  not  mention  it,  no 

because  the  portion  between  Richmond  Row  and  Folly  Lane  had 
been  built  upon,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  distinguish 
the  properties  there. 

1  "  Le  Parva  Holdfeld  under  the  gallows  "  {subtus  furcas)  occurs  in 
1359  ;  Knowsley  Deed  471/24.  The  Little  Oldfield  abutting  upon 
Everstondale  ;  Aston  Hall  Deed  93. 

2  See  the  leases  c.  1523  and  1561  ;  Tratis.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  15.  Another 
name  for  these  fields  seems  to  have  been  the  Rough  Hey  ;  Town 
Books,  Rental,  1563. 
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doubt  because  by  then  it  had  ceased  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Townfield  shots  "  and  was  more  or  less 
covered  with  buildings ;  nor  do  the  deeds  I  have 
seen  give  a  definite  position.  Mr.  Irvine's  mediaeval 
plans  suggest  that  it  lay  all  along  the  north  side  of 
Dale  Street  down  to  the  stream  in  Everston  Dale 
(from  which  perhaps  it  took  its  name).  This 
conjecture  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Dalefield  may 
be  correct,  though  I  feel  doubtful  whether  it 
extended  east  of  Dig  Lane  (Cheapside).  The  fact 
that  there  were  burgages  in  parts  of  the  Dalefield 
in  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries  ^ 
goes  to  show  the  Dalefield  was  practically  in  the 
town.  It  is  still  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the 
Townfield  in  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dalefield  was  the  "  Outlane,"  in 
which  there  were  also  burgages.^  The  Tende 
Barne "  in  the  Outlane  occurs  in  1517,^  and  else- 
where we  read  of  the  Outlane  which  extends 
towards  the  Little  Moor,*  and  the  Little  Moor  next 
to  the  Sheriffsacres.^  These  references  suggest 
that  Outlane  was  the  old  name  for  the  upper  part  of 
Tithebarn  Street,  also  called  the  More  Street,  and 
that  the  mediaeval  Little  Moor  was  represented  by 
Moor  Green,^  which  we  know  lay  at  the  end  of 
Pinfold  Lane.  The  Tithebarn  also  was  near  this 
point.  The  Dalefield  perhaps  then  lay  to  the  west 
of  Dig  Lane  along  Dale  Street,  as  far  as  Juggler 
Street.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the  original 
Townfields,  and  upon  the  creation  of  the  Borough 

^  Moore  Deeds  418,  435,  114;  Aston  Hall  Deed  104;  Towneley 
G  G,  2678,  2727. 

2  Moore  Deeds  114,  170 ;  Towneley  G  G,  2246. 

^  Moore  Deed  215.  ^  Aston  Hall  Deed  104. 

^  Moore  Deed  594. 

^  There  is  little  doubt  that  Moor  Green,  the  Moor  fields  or  More- 
crofts  and  the  More  Strete  or  More  Lane,  took  their  names  from  the 
Little  Moor,  a  piece  of  waste  or  rough  land  hereabouts,  and  are 
not  derived  from  the  More  family.  The  More  Lake  (Moore  Deeds 
48,  618)  is  probably  the  piece  of  water  called  the  Flashes. 
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part  of  it  would  be  allotted  for  burgage  sites.  The 
difficulty  in  the  assumption  that  it,  or  part  of  it,  lay- 
north  of  Dig  Lane  is  that  the  land  at  this  end  of 
Dale  Street  as  far  north  as  Sickmans  Lane^ 
(Addison  Street)  was,  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced, 
freehold  property  belonging  to  the  Cross  family.  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have  bought  up 
and  enclosed  such  a  large  piece  of  Townfield — at 
least  no  similar  acquisition  occurred  in  other  shots  "  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  all  this  large  area  became  in  some 
way  the  inheritance  of  the  de  Liverpool "  family 
who  were  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
Crosses,  and  probably  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  local  family  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Some  further  reference  to  this  point  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  on  Saltons  Moor. 

In  these  circumstances  a  guess  at  the  size  of 
the  Dalefield  would  be  misleading. 

The  Breckshoot. — This  was  the  later  name  for 
the  **shot"  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Oldfield. 
It  was  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  road  to 
Kirkdale  (Scotland  Road),  that  on  the  east  being 
called  the  Lower  Breckshoot  and  that  on  the  west 
the  Higher  Breckshoot.  The  Everton  boundary 
lay  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  there  was  an  accom- 
modation lane  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
called  Limekiln  Lane,  by  which  name  it  is  still 
known.  In  mediaeval  days  this  ''shot  "  was  known 
as  ''Between  the  Crosses"  [Inter  Cruces)'^  and  did 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  Kirkdale  boundary  on  the 
north  but  only  to  about  where  Bostock  Street  and 
Hopwood  Street  now  lie.    Probably  between  it  and 

1  In  a  deed  of  8  Hen.  IV.  (1406-7)  (No.  51  Faz.  in  one  of  Dr. 
Farrei's  Collections)  this  occurs  as  "le  Sokemons  outlane,"  which 
suggests  something  very  different  from  the  usual  explanation  of 
Sickman's  Lane,  as  the  place  where  plague-stricken  persons  were 
buried  or  isolated.  "Secmonlone"  occurs  in  1361.  Moore  Deed 
534.    Seepos^,  p.  54. 

2  Moore  Deeds  15,  63,  205,  419,  515,  553,  589,  599,  609,  618,  etc.  ; 
Crosse  Deeds  (Radcliffe)  123,  149. 
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Kirkdale  was  a  wood/  The  Two  Crosses  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Moore  and  Crosse  Deeds, 
and  are  additions  to  the  list  of  local  crosses.  They 
were  no  doubt  very  early  wayside  crosses  on  the 
highroad  from  Liverpool  to  Kirkdale  and  Walton. 
The  cross  on  the  north  was  known  as  the  White 
Cross,^  and  that  on  the  south  as  Everston  Cross. 
They  also  occur  as  the  Great  and  the  Little  Cross.^ 
The  position  of  the  White  Cross  can  be  identified 
exactly.  On  Sherwood's  plan  of  Liverpool,  1829, 
near  the  west  side  of  Scotland  Road,  about  280  yards 
south  of  the  old  Kirkdale  boundary  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Bostock  Street  (which  had  then 
recently  been  projected),  there  is  shown  a  drawing 
of  a  cross,  with  the  words,  "  Remains  of  an  ancient 
Cross."  The  position  of  this  cross  coincides  with 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Breckshoots  in  1733,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  White  Cross. 
The  site  of  the  Everston  Cross  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  probably  it  stood  at  the  roadside  near  Bevington 
Hill.  The  name  Breckshoots  no  doubt  means  the 
shots"  under,  or  on,  the  slope  (Norse,  brekkd)  of 
the  hill.^  The  enclosure  and  re-apportionment  of 
the  Breckshoots  in  1733  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
The  plan  of  1733  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  strip  system.  According  to  Edward 
Eyes  the  acreage  of  the  Breckshoot  was  about  38 
large  acres,  but  the  mediaeval    shot "  would  be  about 

^  The  Woods  Hey  occurs  hereabouts  ;  Moore  Deed  552.  See  also 
the  Moore  Rental.  The  Potesych,  perhaps  a  boundary  ditch,  lay  on 
or  near  the  border  of  Kirkdale.  We  hear  also  of  the  Potesych-hey 
and  the  Potesych-hey  hedge  in' the  Moore  Deeds, 

^  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  other  White  Cross  in  Chapel  Street. 

^  The  White  Cross  may  be  the  same  as  Allan's  Cross,  between 
which  and  Kirkdale  lay  the  Sandfield  ;  Moore  Deed  167.  Sandlands 
near  the  White  Cross  and  the  Netherfield  of  Everton  are  mentioned 
in  Moore  Deeds  552,  553. 

*  Crosse  Deed  149  mentions  "the  road  leading  to  the  Breke." 
The  boundaries  of  167 1  mention  a  mere-stone  in  Syers  ditch  adjoining 
to  the  Breck.  There  were,  of  course,  "brecks"  in  Everton  and 
Walton, 


THE  WHITE  CROSS,  1829 
(From  Sherwood's  Plan  of  Liverpool) 
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20  acres,  some  18  acres  less  this,  as  the  later  northern 
extension  must  be  excluded. 

The  Higher  Heathylands  or  Heavylands. — 
These  were  the  names  for  the  large  ''shot"  which 
lay  on  the  west  of  the  Higher  Breckshoot.  The 
former  is  the  older  name,  dating  perhaps,  as  it  sug- 
gests, from  the  original  enclosure  from  the  waste. 
Later  on,  probably  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
name  Heavylands  also  was  used.  This  '*  shot  "  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Pinfold  Lane,  afterwards 
Vauxhall  Road,  and  the  southern  boundary  was 
where  Arley  Street  and  Summerseat  now  lie.  The 
acreage  of  this  '*  shot "  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
about  39  large  acres  and  probably  about  14  acres 
less  in  earlier  days,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Breckshoots. 

The  Lower  Heathylands  or  Heavylands. — 
This  ''shot"  lay  between  Pinfold  Lane  and  an  ac- 
commodation road  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  called  Love  Lane.  Towards  the  northern  end 
of  this  shot  lay  the  White-earth,  the  exact  position 
of  which  is  identified  in  the  Eyes  Schedule  of  1856, 
as  two  fields  lying  about  400  yards  south  of  the 
Kirkdale  boundary  still  retained  the  name.  About 
1517-24  we  find  William  More  buying  up  and  en- 
closing these  lands,^  and  possibly  they  are  part  of 
the  Watergarth  of  36  acres  mentioned  in  the  Moore 
Rental  of  1667-68,  though  if  so  the  name  must  have 
been  applied  to  more  than  the  northern  portion  of 
this  "  shot."  The  Priorshey,  of  Birkenhead  Priory, 
lay  in  the  White-earth:^ 

The  acreage  of  this  "  shot "  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  41  acres,  and  if,  say,  21  acres  are  de- 
ducted for  the  northern  portion,  as  probably  not 
included  in  mediaeval  days,  the  size  may  then  have 
been  about  20  large  acres.    The  southern  boundary 

1  Moore  Deeds  215,  219,  220,  552,  553. 
2  Moore  Deeds  484,  553. 
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line  of  the  Lower  Heathylands  was  where  Chisen- 
hale  Street  lies,  and  is  in  the  same  line  as  that  of 
the  Higher  Heathylands  ;  in  fact  the  general  shape 
of  the  two  '*  shots  "  was  much  the  same,  pointing  per- 
haps to  an  original  attempt  at  equality  of  strips. 
The  strips  between  Pinfold  Lane  and  Love  Lane 
were  just  the  normal  acre-length  of  320  yards. 

The  Sheriffsacres. — This  ''shot"  lay  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  the  Higher  Heathylands,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  terminated  in  a  triangular 
piece  of  land  known  as  "  The  Shot's  End."  It  is 
now  represented  by  the  area  bounded  by  Arley 
Street,  Gardener's  Row,  Marybone,  and  Vauxhall 
Road.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  it  originally  included  the  piece  of  land  between 
Addison  Street  and  Bevington  Bush.  The  acreage 
of  the  Sheriffsacres  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
1 5  acres.  To  this  probably  3  acres  should  be  added 
to  get  at  the  size  of  the  mediaeval  *'  shot,"  say  18  large 
acres  in  all.  The  name  of  this  "  shot  "  must  be  a  very 
old  one,  relating  back  in  some  way  to  the  time  when 
the  sheriff  collected  the  revenues  of  the  manor  or 
borough  on  behalf  of  the  lord.  Perhaps  the  strips  in 
this  ''shot  "had  some  special  liability  with  regard  to  the 
provisioning  or  entertainment  of  the  sheriff  and  his 
officers  upon  their  periodical  visits  to  the  town.  "The 
Shiresgreene  "  occurs  in  a  deed  of  14  Henry  IV.^ 

Stutts. — This  was  the  name  of  the  "shot"  on  the 
south  of  the  Lower  Heathylands.  It  covered  the 
area  roughly  bounded  by  Leeds  Street,  Pall  Mall, 
Chisenhale  Street,  and  Vauxhall  Road.  It  con- 
tained 12  large  acres.  The  name  is  a  curious  one 
and  occurs  in  mediaeval  days  as  Stote,  Stut,  Stotte, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  must  be  the  word  "studht" 
or  "  stuth  "  (outfit).  In  1323  we  find  that  a  sum  of 
265-.  8^.  was  derived  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
West  Derby  at  Michaelmas  from  the  free  tenants  of 

^  Towneley  G  G,  2749. 
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the  manor  in  respect  of  a  custom  called  **stuth,"^ 
and  probably  the  same  custom,  whatever  it  was, 
once  applied  to  the  holders  of  strips  in  this  part  of 
the  Liverpool  Townfield.  Perhaps  they  had  been 
supplied  by  the  lord  in  pre-burghal  days  with  an 
outfit  of  oxen  in  respect  of  which  they  paid  an  annual 
rent.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  the  occupiers 
of  the  strips  in  the  Stutts  had  to  supply  the  sheriff  s 
stuth  "  or  maintenance.  The  southern  boundary 
of  the  Stutts  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  strip 
of  ground  called  Maidens  Green.^  On  the  west  lay 
some  "  lands "  known,  from  their  angles,  as  the 
Crookbutts  or  Crossbutts  and  Pikeacre.  The  cross- 
butt  strips  were  a  normal  acre-length  of  320  yards. 

Higher  Srashoot. — This  "  shot  "  lay  to  the  west 
of  the  Stutts,  and  in  mediaeval  days  was  part  of  the 
Whitacres.  It  contained  about  6  large  acres  and 
extended  from  the  end  of  Old  Hall  Street  at  Old 
Leeds  Street  as  far  as  Oil  Street  East,  with  Great 
Howard  Street  as  the  western  boundary. 

Low^ER  Seashoot. — This  ''shot"  (also  called  Sea- 
bank)  was  part  of  the  mediaeval  Whitacres  and  lay 
along  the  old  bank  of  the  river  on  the  west  of  a 
lane  which  took  the  name  of  Mile  House  Lane. 
It  led  past  the  Mile  House  and  was  an  ancient  road 
into  the  town  from  the  north  for  market  people, 
across  the  Hogs  Hey  Common.  The  southern 
boundary  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Parlour 
Hey,  where  there  was  a  gate  across  the  end  of 
Oldhall  Street.  The  northern  boundary  was  some 
fields  known  as  Hogs  Heys,  now  part  of  the 
Collingwood  Dock.  The  area  of  this  ''shot"  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  about  22  large  acres. 

^  Lanes.  Inquests  and  Extents  (Rec.  Soc),  ii,  206. 

2  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Maidens  Lands,  which  were  lands 
appropriated  to  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  and 
lay  in  the  Lower  Heathylands  ;  Moore  Deed  219.  In  1680  the 
Assembly  ordered  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  Maidens  Green  to  be 
set  out  so  that  none  of  it  should  be  lost. 


I 
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The  Dolphins  Holmeacre  in  the  Whitacres  occurs 
in  a  deed  of  8  Edw.  1 11.^  The  Coupedale  lay 
in  this  part  of  the  Townfield  and  ran  down  to 
the  river.^ 

Saltons  or  Salthouse  Moor. — This  lay  next 
to  Kirkdale  between  the  river  and  the  Lower 
Heathylands,  and  was  often  treated  as  part  of 
the  latter,  which  may  account  for  the  fewness  of 
the  occasions  upon  which  the  name  is  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  portion  of  the  mediaeval  Townfield, 
and  remained  a  tract  of  waste,  moss,  and  bog, 
doubtless  frequently  flooded  by  the  tides,  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  north  part  of 
Great  Howard  Street  runs  right  through  Saltons 
Moor,  and  the  Stanley  Dock  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  it. 

Sometime  during  the  earldom  of  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  (i  296-1 322)  he  brought  about  40  large 
acres  of  this  moorland  into  cultivation  and  let  them 
out  on  lease.  The  rents  were  apparently  \s.  an 
acre  at  first,  but  rose  later  to  \s.  8^.,  i.e.  ^d.  a  rood. 
The  new  area  was  not  added  to  the  Townfield  ;  on 
the  contrary  the  tenants  on  Saltons  Moor  were 
quite  a  separate  body  and  many  of  them  were  not 
burgesses.  They  held  for  life  only  *'by  roll  of 
court  according  to  the  custom  of  the  lordship,"  and 
it  was  necessary  for  a  tenant's  heir  to  appear  at  the 
lord's  court  and  pay  a  fine  to  enter  upon  his  father's 
lands.  The  tenure  was  thus  originally  very  different 
from  that  of  a  burgess  ;  but  in  course  of  time  the 
loss  of  seigniorial  power  gradually  caused  the 
difference  to  become  less  real,  and  eventually  these 
allotments  seem  to  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Townfield.  In  1346^  there  were  47  holders 
of  land  on  Saltons  Moor  (paying  65^.  5^.,  which,  at 

^  Towneley  G  G,  2466. 

2  Moore  Deeds  71,  129,  205,  220^,  etc. ;  Crosse  Deeds  (Radcliffe). 
^  Add.  MSS.  32,103,    See  Lanes.  Inquests  and  Extents  (Rec.  Soc), 
vol.  iii.  75,  76. 
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5^/.  a  rood,  represents  just  under  40  acres),  as  well 
as  one  whose  tenure  was  a  special  one.  William 
the  Clerk  and  his  heirs  held,  we  are  told,  i  acre  and 
I  rood  at  a  rent  of  2s,  a  year  and  a  payment  of 
40^/.  relief  on  death,  but  without  other  services  to 
the  lord.  There  were  also  51  free  tenants  "del 
Mosse,"  holding  about  17  acres  to  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  and  paying  \\d.  a  rood  or  6</.  an  acre. 
These  have  been  assigned  by  some  writers  to 
Saltons  Moor,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
not  on  Saltons  Moor  but  on  the  moss  of  the  Great 
Heath  to  the  east  of  the  town.-^ 

The  later  history  of  all  these  tenants  is  quite 
obscure,  but  there  is  evidence  in  later  years  of 
free  holdings  on  the  Great  Heath,  which  may 
represent  those  of  these  free  tenants  del  Mosse 
who  held  in  socage.  We  know  that  6  acres  of 
moss,  probably  near  the  Moss  Lake,  which  lay  near 
the  angle  of  the  Great  Heath  with  the  boundaries 
of  Toxteth  Park  and  the  township  of  West  Derby, 
were  granted  to  the  burgesses  in  13 10  by  Thomas 
of  Lancaster.^  The  rest  of  the  Moss  Lake  fields 
did  not  belong  to  the  town  nor  did  it  acquire  control 
of  them  as  it  did  over  other  parts  of  the  Heath. 
We  find  there  were  separate  free-holdings  there  in 
the  eighteenth  century  at  a  date  when  the  town 
considered  itself  the  owner  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Heath  and  wastes.  About  9  acres  of  these  fields, 
which  had  belonged  to  one  Peter  Atherton,  who  was 
assessed  for  the  Moss  Close  in  1705,  were  purchased 
by  the  Mayor  and  Rectors  in  1732  with  the  money 
left  to  charity  by  Mrs.  Ann  Molyneux  ;  these  became 

^  Rent  at  the  same  rate  of  \\d.  was  payable  to  the  chief  lord  for 
land  in  Saltons  Moor  in  4  Ed.  II.  (1310-11),  which  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  had  at  an  earlier  date  given  to  Adam  son  of  Cecily  in 
exchange  for  a  selion  near  the  orchard  of  the  Castle  ;  Knowsley 
Deed  471/14. 

2  Baines'  Liverpool^  127.  The  fields  leased  in  1765  to  Mr. 
Howard  and  shown  on  Eyes'  MS.  plan,  1765,  probably  represent  part 
of  this  holding. 
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known  as  the  Rector's  Fields.^  Another  portion 
of  these  fields,  about  4  acres,  is  shown  on  Eyes' 
MS.  plan  of  1765  as  freeholds  belonging  to  Arthur 
Heywood.  This  accounts  for  about  13  acres,  and 
there  seem  to  have  been  other  separate  holdings. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
this  corner  was  the  site  of  the  holdings  of  the 
tenants  "  del  Mosse."  The  trifling  rents  would 
disappear  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  as 
not  worth  collecting.  Another  view  might  be  that 
these  socage  tenants  held  the  moorland  and  low 
ground  between  the  east  end  of  Dale  Street  and 
Addison  Street,  and  that  they  were  the  sokemen 
alluded  to  in  the  name  Sokemans  Outlane.^  The 
de  Liverpool  family  was  among  the  list  of  these 
tenants  in  1346,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  bought 
up  these  holdings  (which  were  not  part  of  the 
Townfield)  and  consolidated  them  with  the  Cross 
family  estates.^ 

The  name  Saltons  Moor"  occurs  in  a  deed* 
of  28th  February  1665-66,  when  Edward  Moore 
gave  a  close  of  \  acre  there  in  exchange  for  a 
similar  quantity  upon  the  Seabank  within  the 
Townfield,  ''so  usually  called,"  in  Liverpool. 

According  to  Edward  Eyes,  the  area  of  Saltons 
Moor  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  40  large  acres, 
which  corresponds  with  the  quantity  enclosed  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  approximate  acreage  of  the  various  mediaeval 
shots "  (excluding  Saltons  Moor)  works  out  as 
follows  : 


1  Liverpool  Vestry  Books  (ed.  Peet),  i.  382,  402. 
2  See  p.  47  above. 
^  On  this  see  ante^  p.  47. 
*  Moore  Deed  383. 
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Cheshire  Acres. 

Oldfield  

44 

Breckshoots  (mediaeval) 

20 

Higher  Heathylands  (mediaeval,  say) 

25 

Lower  Heathylands         „          „  . 

20 

oiicriiibdcrcb  . 

1 0 

Stutts  

Higher  Sea  Shoot     .       •       .  . 

6 

Lower  Sea  Shoot  .... 

22 

167 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  Dalefield,  the  size 
of  which  we  do  not  know,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  other  "  shots,"  the  Lower 
Sea  Shoot  for  example,  were  not  originally  so  large. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  suggestion  made  on 
an  earlier  page  that  the  mediaeval  Townfield 
provided  a  holding,  in  scattered  strips,  of  one 
Cheshire  acre  for  between  168  and  180  burgesses 
does  not  seem  at  all  an  unlikely  one. 

The  Working  of  the  Townfield 

From  the  subsidy  roll  of  1378-79,^  it  appears 
that  out  of  109  persons  assessed  for  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  50,  or  about  half,  were  described  as 
cultores  or  cultrices,  which  probably  mean  husband- 
men and  women,  or  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
They  were  uniformly  assessed  at  \d.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  persons  taxed  18  were  brewers  {braciatores), 
5  were  cobblers  {soMters)^  4  shoemakers  (sutores), 
4  drapers,  5  fish-  and  herring-mongers,  2  smiths, 
9  servientes,  and  i  of  each  of  the  following : 
Mayor,  franklin,  assor,"  bowyer,  "textor,"  dyer 
[huster),  chaloner,  baker,  carpenter,  tanner,  tailor, 
butcher.    This  list  serves  to  show  that  agriculture 

1  Lay  Subsidy  Roll  Lanes.  130/24.  Dr.  Farrer  kindly  let  me  use 
his  transcript. 
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was  then  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool. 

The  early  material  available  is  chiefly  title  deeds 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  from  such  sources 
we  should  get  any  information  as  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  Townfield.  Doubtless  there  were 
bylaws  and  customs  regulating  the  details  of  agri- 
culture and  officials  to  administer  them — we  hear  of 
the  reeve  of  Liverpool  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
but  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  on  these 
points  until  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  something  can  be  gathered  from  the  Town 
Books,^  by  which  I  mean  the  records  of  the  burgess 
Assemblies  or  Port  Motes,  at  which  the  rights  of 
the  community  in  the  Field  were  maintained  and 
enforced  by  common  assent. 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  Townfield 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hey  ward.  From  his  oath^ 
and  elsewhere,  we  learn  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
see  that  all  the  Townfield  was  well  ordered  and 
governed,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  that 
all  the  hedges  and  fences  were  made  up  sufficiently 
in  due  time  and  kept  in  order.  The  pinfold  or 
pound  was  under  his  charge,  and  if  any  beasts, 
cattle  or  swine,  should  trespass  in  the  corn  in  time 
of  harvest,  or  at  any  time  before  the  corn  was  got 
into  the  barns,  the  beasts  were  to  be  placed  by  him 
in  the  pinfold,  and  their  owners  presented  to  the 
court.  Persons  getting  or  "codding"  beans  or 
peas  not  their  own,  or  tethering  any  beasts  in  the 
Townfield  from  "  barlance  "  (barley  seeding)  until 

^  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  proofs  of  the  first  volume 
now  being  edited  for  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Twemlow,  B.A.,  as 
a  publication  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  School  of  Local  History 
and  Records  ;  also  the  transcript  of  the  second  volume  so  far  as  made. 
For  the  rest  I  have  obtained  many  references  from  Touzeau's  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Liverpool^  Picton's  Records,  and  from  various  papers 
based  on  the  Town  Books  in  the  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes,  and  Ches. 

^  Touzeau,  op.  cit.  144,  366  ;  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes,  and  Ches. 
Iv.  202. 
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the  corn  was  inned  (except  upon  their  own  ground), 
were  likewise  to  be  brought  before  the  court.  The 
fees  of  the  heyward  were  to  be  limited  to  those 
taken  in  ancient  times.^  Other  details  of  the  field 
regulations  can  be  gathered  from  the  assembly 
orders  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  from  a  series  of  "  Old  Precedents  "  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century  collected  and  carefully 
entered  in  the  Town  Books.  There  were  penalties 
for  tethering  beasts  or  horses  in  ''the  Clayfield," 
as  the  main  portion  of  the  Townfield  was  often 
called,  the  Gallow-field  and  the  Oldfield  being  for 
some  reason  excepted  from  the  incidence  of  this 
rule.  The  heyward  was  entitled  to  keep  only  one 
horse  in  the  Field.  Later  on,  in  1629,  we  find  him 
ordered  to  tether  his  cow  only  on  the  Sea  Bank. 
For  the  pinfolding  of  every  beast  he  took  a  penny, 
and  the  same  for  every  twenty  sheep  "  of  the 
country."  Later  on  it  became  necessary  to  reward 
not  only  the  heyward  but  also  any  one  who 
impounded  cattle,  horses,  swine,  or  geese  found  in 
the  corn.  It  was  an  offence  to  pull  up  quicks  or 
hedges  or  to  grub  up  the  grass  in  other  men's 
"lands."  Swine  were  to  be  ringed  all  the  year 
round,  and  no  one  was  to  turn  out  his  sheep  "in 
severall  tyme  "  (as  opposed  to  the  time  of  common 
pasturing)  without  a  shepherd.  The  owners  of 
"  lands  "  were  to  make  up  the  common  gates  into 
the  Field  before  Candlemas  in  every  year,  or  pay 
2s.  a  gate.  Flax  and  hemp  were  not  to  be  steeped 
in  any  pit  about  the  town  or  common.  Gleaning, 
except  on  a  man's  own  land,  was  forbidden  until 
the  corn  was  inned,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
distribute  any  sheaves  of  corn  to  the  poor  whilst  it 
was  lying  in  the  Field.    The  object  of  the  last 

^  This  was,  until  1637,  a  proportion  (what  we  do  not  know)  of  the 
corn  grown  in  the  Townfield  ;  the  Assembly  then  decided  to  pay  him 
in  money.  For  this  purpose  the  "  lands  "  were  to  be  numbered  and  a 
sum  for  every  sown  "  land  "  fixed  as  his  remuneration. 
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regulation  was  to  avoid  the  petie  pykyng  [steal- 
ing] which  is  and  has  been  evil,"  all  well  disposed 
being  enjoined  to  give  their  alms,  devotion,  and 
relief  at  their  own  houses  or  barns,  to  avoid  "  the 
greedie  beggars  and  petie  pikers."  Ways  and 
commons  must  not  be  ploughed,  and  any  corn  sown 
on  the  common  must  be  given  to  the  church. 

On  July  20,  1566,  at  full  market  time,  the  mayor 
made  the  following  proclamation  at  the  High  Cross  : 

Mayster  maior  of  this  towne,  for  save  garde  off  poore 
mens  corne  in  this  town  fyldes  of  Liverpoole,  wyllyth  and 
desyryth  all  maner  of  folkes  intending  to  repayre  and 
dryve  theyre  beastes  and  cattell  to  the  fayre  and  marckette 
here  in  this  towne  to  be  kepte  upon  Weydynsdaye  nexte 
after  this  presente  daye,  that  it  wyll  please  theyme  and 
everie  of  theyme  to  take  soe  muche  paynes  as  to  dryve 
theyr  saydes  beastes  and  cattell  ayther  by  the  Bancke  hall, 
awther  els  over  the  Brecke  thoroughe  Evertowne  at  this 
fayre  tyme.  .  .  . 

The  mayor's  solicitude  was  rewarded,  for  next 
year  we  learn    God  hath  sent  plenty  of  corn." 

In  October  1571  the  bailiffs  were  ordered  to 
wage  "  two  poor  men  or  idle  labourers,  one  to  be 
shepherd  of  all  the  sheep  and  one  to  be  swine-herd, 
and  similar  appointments  are  often  mentioned. 
Swine  were  to  be  kept  on  the  common  near  the 
Park  (of  Toxteth)  and  not  driven  into  the  Town- 
field.  The  heyward  had  to  go  to  the  Townfield 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  drive  out  the  swine  for 
safeguard  of  the  winter  corn.  Every  year  fourteen 
days  before  Michaelmas  the  heyward  was  to  cause 
open  warning  to  be  given  in  church  that  every  one, 
as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  town,  who  had 
swine  feeding  or  pasturing  within  the  liberties, 
must  ring  every  one  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 
old  before  Michaelmas,  under  penalty  of  4</.  for 
each  default.  Two  swine-herds  were  appointed  in 
1646,  and  were  to  be  paid  /\d.  a  head  by  the  owners 
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of  the  pigs.  They  regulated  the  time  for  driving 
the  swine  out  to  feed  and  the  places  they  were  to 
go  to  between  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  any  one  who  did  not  put  out  their 
swine  (to  join  the  herd  on  its  way  to  the  pasture) 
''when  the  horn  blew"  should  forfeit  4^.  The 
orders  for  1648  include  one  reciting  that  there  was 
much  damage  done  by  swine  both  in  the  town,  in  the 
Field  and  in  the  gardens,  for  want  of  a  swine-herd. 
One  was  hired  for  40^.  a  year,  plus  a  capitation  fee 
as  before,  to  keep  the  swine  on  the  common  and  at 
the  sea-side  every  day  from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.  The 
burleymen  of  1572,  whose  duties  included  looking 
after  fences,  presented  several  important  persons 
for  not  making  their  hedges  and  ''lack  of  doing 
neighborhood."  The  burleymen  and  moss-reeves 
themselves  were  in  trouble  in  1573  for  slackness, 
and  especially  for  suffering  the  men  of  Edge  Lane 
and  Wavertree  to  commit  some  unrecorded  offence. 
But  their  duties  seem  to  have  been  rather  in 
connection  with  the  commons,  wastes,  and  highways 
than  with  the  Townfield. 

As  long  ago  as  15 16,  the  town,  by  means  of  an 
exchange^  with  William  Moore,  had  obtained  a 
common  way  into  the  Townfield  along  Oldhall 
Street  (then  known  as  Mill  Street)  and  through  one 
of  Moore's  fields  (the  Parlour  Hey).  The  latter 
agreed  to  keep  a  sufficient  gate  and  to  clean  out 
his  boundary  ditches.  Other  gates  are  mentioned. 
In  1592  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
gate  between  Liverpool  Field  and  Kirkdale  Field, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  the  inhabitants  of  Everton 
were  ordered  to  set  a  lock  upon  the  gate  on  the 
boundary  at  the  Breck,  and  to  keep  the  gate  locked 
from  barley  sowing  until  harvest.  In  1592  an 
order  was  made  that  no  townsmen  who  had  ground 
in  the  Townfield  should  let  it  to  any  other  than 

1  Moore  Deed  578. 
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townsmen,  and  the  mayor  was  presented  next  year 
for  not  calling  together  the  jurors  appointed  ''to 
see  for  good  orders  "  in  the  Townfield. 

The  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  con- 
tain many  similar  regulations  and  presentations 
for  their  contravention.  The  highways  into  the 
Townfield  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  in  1630,  and 
Everton  and  Kirkdale  men  who  were  used  to  cart 
(no  doubt  for  hire)  in  the  Field  were  to  help  in  the 
work  with  their  teams.  Apparently  the  gates  at 
the  Tithebarn  Street  entrance  into  the  Townfield 
in  1646  were  large  enough  to  let  in  the  swine,  so 
a  small  gate  was  ordered,  and  also  one  at  the  Sea- 
bank  to  prevent  swine  and  cattle  from  trespassing. 
Shortly  before  this  a  lengthy  order  required  the 
repair  of  the  fences  and  "heyment"  all  round  about 
the  Townfield  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  corn,  which  looks  as  if  the  appointment  of  a 
heyward  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for  a  time. 
Persons  who  had  any  "  yarding  "  or  fences  towards 
the  commons  or  any  other  place  about  the  Town- 
field  were  to  repair  them  before  Easter  on  payment 
of  IS.  for  every  ''  rood  "  or  gap  in  decay,  the  burley- 
men  to  levy  the  penalties. 

The  Decay  of  the  Townfield 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Townfield  is  very  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Town 
Books,  and  the  reasons  for  this  will  be  suggested 
shortly.  The  Assembly  of  1673  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  hung  up  and  the  field  to  be  hedged  about, 
which  suggests  that  there  had  been  some  neglect  of 
agriculture.  One  of  the  last  orders  made  was  in 
October  1705,  when  the  Townfield  was  to  be  cleared 
of  swine  in  five  days,  on  public  notice  by  the  bell- 
man, as  the  corn  just  sown  was  being  greatly 
prejudiced.     But   common  -  field   agriculture  was 
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slowly  dying  by  this  time,  and  the  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek.  So  long  as  the  town  was  a  self-support- 
ing community,  so  long  as  it  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  products  of  agriculture,  just  so  long  would 
the  open-field  system  be  maintained.  The  creation 
of  new  and  external  sources  of  livelihood,  the  growth 
of  commerce  and  the  like,  would  render  it  pro- 
portionately independent  of  agriculture,  and  the 
more  the  trade  of  the  borough  flourished  and  the 
more  the  means  of  communication  with  other  places 
improved,  the  less  necessity  and  inclination  there  was 
to  maintain  the  Townfield.  With  the  consequent 
relaxation  of  the  rights  and  influence  of  the  burgesses 
as  a  community,  the  individual  owner  of  the  field 
strips  would  become  freer  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his 
own.  He  would  seek  to  do  two  things  with  his  land. 
By  purchase,  exchange  and  consolidation  of  strips, 
he  would  try  to  acquire  a  contiguous  and  compact 
holding,  and  then  by  enclosure  he  would  render 
himself  independent  of  his  neighbours  and  fellow 
burgesses.  Enclosure  meant  the  end  of  the  common 
arable  rights  of  the  community.  The  encloser 
would  lose  his  rights  over  the  other  strips  in  the 
field,  but  he  would  have  removed  many  of  the 
disadvantages  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
attaching  to  the  open-field  system.  He  would  be 
in  a  position  to  make  any  use  he  liked  of  his  now 
united  bundle  of  strips  and  to  take  advantage  of 
any  means,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  of  making 
money  out  of  them  without  having  to  consult  any 
one  else. 

The  progress  of  enclosure  in  the  Townfield  was 
slow.  The  Moore  and  other  deeds  show  evidence 
of  occasional  new  enclosures  in  parts  of  it  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
Moore  Rental  of  1667-68  that  some  of  the  Moores' 
property  in  the  Townfield  of  those  days  had  been 
enclosed  for  a  long  time.    It  lay  chiefly  in  the  south 
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and  north  parts,  to  which  the  original  Townfield 
had  probably  not  extended,  and  where  therefore  it 
may  have  been  the  easier  to  enclose  at  an  early 
date.  The  Poor  Rate  assessment  ^  of  1705  and  1708 
mentions  a  number  of  new  and  old  "enclosures"  in 
various  parts  of  the  Townfield.  We  may  note  also 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "  close  "  in  local  Townfield 
deeds  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

The  bulk  of  the  Townfield  was  enclosed,  or 
rather  redistributed,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  plans  showing  the  redivision  of  the  Breckshoot 
in  1733  have  been  referred  to.  These  plans 
mention  "  William  Cliffs'  Old  Enclosure,"  a  strip 
composed  of  nine  "  lands  "  enclosed  at  some  earlier 
date,  probably  by  the  Moores  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  documents  relating  to  the  enclosure 
of  the  Breckshoot  are  at  Knowsley.^  The  transac- 
tion was  carried  out  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release, 
dated  5th  and  6th  December  1737,  the  scheme  and 
plans  having  been  prepared  several  years  before. 
The  lease  recites  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
freehold  and  tenants  for  lives  of  the  various  ''lands," 
and  vests  the  strips  in  three  nominees  for  a  term 
of  years  at  a  nominal  rent  of  one  penny,  so  that  a 
grant  of  the  reversion  could  be  made  under  the 
release.  The  latter  is  endorsed  Generall  deed 
about  enclosing  the  Townfield,"  and,  after  reciting 
the  owners  and  tenants  as  before,  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

That  for  the  mutuall  benefitt  and  advantage  of  all  and 
every  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  inclose  and  take  in  the  same  and  for  that  purpose 
by  and  with  their  mutuall  consent  and  approbation  All 
and  singular  the  before-mentioned  lands  butts  and  parcels 


1  ed.  Peet. 

2  Knowsley  Deeds,  Bundle  622,  Nos.  i  and  2. 
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of  land  have  been  carefully  measured  and  laid  down  and 
likewise  divided  into  distinct  parcells  proportionable  to  each 
persons  particular  share  of  the  whole  and  the  same  hath 
been  marked  and  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds  pursuant  to 
the  said  agreement  according  to  the  map  or  ground  plan 
of  the  same  hereunto  annexed  wherein  each  persons  names 
are  wrote  down  in  that  part  of  the  said  map  referring  to 
that  part  of  the  said  Townfield  allotted  to  him  as  aforesaid. 

After  stating  that  all  parties  had  taken  possession 
of  their  allotments,  the  original  strips  were  then 
vested  by  the  deed  in  the  nominees  under  the 
description  of  "  All  the  said  lands,  butts  [etc.]  now 
or  late  open  and  unenclosed,  all  measured  mered 
and  sett  out  in  order  to  be  inclosed  according  to  the 
map  or  plan  hereunto  annexed," — and  the  deed 
then  directs  that  the  new  allotments  shall  go  to  the 
various  old  owners  and  tenants,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  together  their  scattered  holdings  of  strips  in 
this  ''shot."  The  deed  identifies  the  parcels  in  the 
Breckshoot  as  being  marked  on  the  plan  with  letters 
''A"  to  "Z"  and  ''AA"  to  '' CC."  There  is  no 
plan  attached,  but  there  is  at  Knowsley  a  loose 
copy  of  the  Eyes  plan  of  1733  bearing  these  letters 
as  far  only  as  K."  *' A  "  begins  with  the  parcel 
in  the  north-west  corner.  The  deed  also  deals  with 
a  few  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  Townfield,  viz.  : 
Godscroft,  allotted  to  Richard  Gildart ;  one  butt  in 
the  Higher  Heavy  Lands,  eight  half  butts  in  the 
Cross  butts  or  Crookbutts,  ''  lately  inclosed  and 
taken  in  at  the  Southend,  bounded  by  the  Stutts  on 
the  east,"  all  which  were  to  go  to  John  Williamson  ; 
two  half  lands  in  the  Cross  butts,  to  go  to  Lord 
Derby,  four  ditto  to  J.  Seacome,  and  four  ditto  to 
the  Corporation.  These  are  shown  on  the  Eyes 
map  of  1765. 

No  other  deeds  or  plans  showing  the  original 
strips  or  the  details  of  the  redistribution  of  other 
parts  of  the  Townfield  have  come  to  light,  but  the 
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shape  of  the  enclosures  in  which  it  all  lay  in  1785  ^ 
shows  there  must  have  been  similar  mutual  arrange- 
ments more  or  less  all  over  it.  No  special  enclosure 
Act  was  necessary.  The  title  deeds  of  properties 
in  the  Townfield  often  supply  the  evidence.  Thus 
a  family  deed  ^  to  bar  entail,  entered  into  by  Richard 
Houghton  in  March  1754-55,  deals  with  53^  ''lands" 
and  two  closes  in  the  Townfield,  containing  22 
acres  3  roods  20  perches,  at  8  yards  to  the  perch. 
It  recites  that  they  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Commonfield  or  Townfield  of  Liverpool  whilst  the 
same  continued  open  and  unenclosed,  and  that  they 
had  since  been  enclosed  and  made  into  separate 
closes  or  fields.  Some  of  these  ''lands"  were  in 
the  Stutts.  Another  deed  of  1739  mentions  four 
several  "  lands "  recently  enclosed,  with  other 
"lands,"  in  the  Oldfield.  In  1724  a  deed,  referring 
to  10  "lands"  on  the  west  side  of  Pinfold  Lane 
near  Maiden's  Green,  recites  that  they  had  been 
mostly  enclosed  and  improved,  evidently  not  long 
before.  In  1765  these  "  lands  "  still  lay  together  but 
were  separately  owned.  This  illustrates  a  practice 
often  adopted  whereby  adjacent  owners  agreed  to 
enclose  and  cultivate  their  "  lands  "  together,  doubt- 
less sharing  the  produce  or  rent  in  proportion  to 
their  interests,  and  later  on  all  combined  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  close  as  one  field. 

"  New  Enclosures "  in  the  Sea  Bank  or  Lower 
Sea  Shoot  are  mentioned  in  1732.^  Another 
reference  appears  in  a  deed  of  exchange  dated 
3rd  March  1742-43  between  Lord  Derby  and 
Richard  Houghton.*  The  Earl,  in  consideration 
of  the  ratifying  and  confirming  the  enclosures  men- 
tioned below,  gave  Houghton  a  "land"  in  the  Higher 

1  See  C.  Eyes'  plan  of  that  year. 

2  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  indicating  the  ownership  of  many  private 
documents  which  I  have  been  allowed  to  inspect. 

^  Coleman  Deeds  (Lanes.)  No.  19,  in  Liverpool  Public  Library. 
^  Knowsley  Deed  563. 
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Heavylands  in  a  close  consisting  of  6  ''lands," 
being  the  second  "  land  "  from  the  north  hedge  of 
the  close,  formerly  leased  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Richmond,  rector  of  Liverpool,  in  exchange  for 
two  *'  half  lands  "  containing  about  the  same  quantity 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  Bank  '*  lately  inclosed 
and  taken  in  by  the  proprietors  thereof,  one  of 
which  '  half  lands '  is  the  north  or  hedge-butt  of  a 
new  inclosure  there  lately  inclosed  by  the  Earl." 
That  there  was  then  some  doubt  as  to  the  effective- 
ness or  legality  of  the  enclosure  is  shown  by  a  clause 
in  the  deed  that  it  was  to  be  void  if  any  of  the  "lands" 
were  "evicted  "  or  taken  away  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  parties  by  any  former  right  or  title. 

The  Ladies'  Walk  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sea 
Bank  was  formerly  part  of  the  Townfield,  which 
extended  one  land  "  farther  south  than  the  Walk, 
and  here  abutted  on  to  the  Parlour  Hey,  sold  in 
1 718  by  Sir  Cleave  More  to  John  Brooks.  The 
Ladies'  Walk  was  purchased,  enclosed,  and  laid  out 
in  1743  by  the  Corporation,  steps  up  from  the  shore 
being  added  in  1755.  A  butt  or  "land"  in  the 
Townfield  occurs  as  late  as  1784.^ 

Further  research  would  no  doubt  reveal  the  facts 
as  to  the  other  enclosures  in  the  Townfield,  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  way  in  which, 
and  the  approximate  dates  when,  the  Townfield  lost 
its  old  form  and  its  agricultural  character.  We  find 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  was  given  over  to  a  new 
industry.  Beneath  the  fertile  soil  lay  a  deep  bed  of 
clay,  which  now  became  a  valuable  source  of  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  the  strips.  Of  course,  this  clay 
had  long  been  used  for  local  building,  but  the 
demand  for  bricks  would  not  be  great  until  the  late 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century.  In  161 5 
the  town  gives  liberty  to  a  bricklayer  to  get  clay 
in  places  appointed  by  their  officers,  subject  to  the 

^  Coleman  Deeds  (Lanes.),  No.  109. 
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burgesses  being  supplied  at  85-.  a  thousand,  but  it 
was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  the 
late  improvement  in  building  of  houses"  (1693) 
caused  any  great  demand  for  bricks.  Extensive 
brickmaking  operations  were  sanctioned  on  the 
commons. in  1685  by  the  town,  and  in  1715  liberty 
was  granted  to  get  clay  and  marl  for  pot  earth, 
required  in  increasing  quantities  for  the  growing 
Liverpool  pottery  industry.  We  meet  with  the 
brickmaking  lease  in  many  bundles  of  old  deeds. 
Thus,  in  1763,  Lord  Derby  leased  some  of  his  lands 
in  the  Townfield,  near  the  Half  Mile  House  and 
Old  Ladies'  Walk,  to  Robert  Wain,  a  brickmaker. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  bed  of  clay  6  feet  deep, 
Wain  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  dig  it  out,  make,  pile 
and  burn  bricks  and  erect  a  kiln.  He  agreed  to 
pay  a  rent  of  i^.  a  thousand,  to  make  at  least  200,000 
bricks  a  year,  to  fence  and  enclose  the  plot  (the 
Earl  finding  landmarks,  quickwood  and  paling),  and 
to  build  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  river.  Wain  might 
keep  the  property  on  for  seven  years  after  the  clay 
had  been  got  out,  unless  opportunities  occurred  for 
the  Earl  to  set  off  the  close  on  building  leases. 
,  Another  factor  in  the  decay  of  local  agriculture 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was  the  scarcity 
of  labour.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
success  of  the  factories  and  mills  which  were  spring- 
ing up  all  over  Lancashire  enabled  their  owners  to 
offer  wages  which  drew  the  countryman  into  the 
town  and  often  left  the  farmer  without  sufficient  men 
to  carry  on  his  business.  Much  of  the  Townfield, 
especially  the  northern  portion,  was  relegated  to 
mere  grazing  land.  In  Enfield's  Liverpool^  written 
about  1770,  we  read  :  "  Between  the  town  and  Kirk- 
dale  is  a  fine  vale  which  has  a  rich  marie  under  the 
surface  and  affords  excellent  pasturage.  This  track 
of  ground  was  formerly  common  arable  land,  but  has 

^  First  edit.,  1773,  p.  5. 
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been  many  years  enclosed."  Another  use  to  which 
parts  of  the  Townfield  were  put  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  as  market  gardens,  the  rich  soil  being 
very  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  increasing 
quantities  of  garden  produce  and  vegetables  required 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  growing  town. 

We  may  note  a  curious  result  caused  by  the 
abandonment  of  agriculture  and  the  occupation  of 
the  new  enclosures  by  brickfields  and  market  gardens. 
The  tithes  of  corn  and  hay  levied  upon  the  common 
field  must  at  one  time  have  been  of  considerable 
value  to  the  rector  of  Walton,  of  which  parish 
Liverpool  was  part.  The  Commonwealth  Church 
Survey  states  the  tithes  of  Liverpool  were  worth  ^75 
a  year.  Lord  Molyneux,  the  patron  of  Walton,  puts 
the  annual  value  of  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  the 
township  of  Liverpool  at  ^90  in  1699.  When  a 
separate  parish  for  Liverpool  was  created,  the  tithes 
became  payable  to  the  rectors  of  Liverpool,  the  then 
rector  of  Walton  being  compensated  with  ^^55  per 
annum.  This  amount  was  discharged  by  the  tithes, 
which  fell  in  upon  the  death  in  1722  of  the  rector  of 
Walton.  The  rectors  of  Liverpool  then  agreed  to 
take  the  great  tithes  at  ;^50  as  part  of  their  salary 
of  £220,  and  the  parish  for  some  years  had  only  to 
supply  the  balance  of  £\']0.  But  a  gradual  decay 
in  the  value  of  the  tithes  appears  by  entries  in  the 
Parish  Books.  The  lessee  of  the  tithes  refused  in 
1727  to  take  them  at  the  same  rent  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  parish  resolved  to  let  them  at  the  ;^50, 
and  if  they  could  not  do  so,  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
to  the  rectors.  In  1 73 1  it  appears  that  the  gardeners, 
who  now  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Townfield, 
had  refused  to  pay  tithes  for  their  gardens,  and  the 
parish  decided  to  release  them  from  all  arrears  if 
they  would  in  future  pay  at  the  rate  of  A^d.  an  acre. 
The  gardeners,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  with  this  proposal,  and  the  lessee  of  the 
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tithes  declared  in  1732  that  he  would  no  longer  lease 
the  tithes  unless  the  gardeners  were  obliged  to  pay. 
The  rent  obtainable  for  the  tithes  is  recorded  in 
1734  as  having  fallen  to  ;^i9  :  105-.  by  reason  of  the 
new  enclosures."  A  further  fall  to  ;^I5  is  mentioned 
in  1738,  and  ;^I3  :  lOi".  in  1740,  this  being  tithes 
of  hay  only  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  them 
increased  till  only  £\  or  ^5  was  got  in,  and 
evidently  they  were  more  trouble  than  they  were 
worth,  as,  although  in  1743  the  parish  decided  to 
prosecute  the  defaulters,  the  vestry  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  collection  of  the  tithes  should  cease 
for  the  future.^  The  question  was  finally  settled  in 
1 786  by  the  local  Act  26  Geo.  1 1 1,  c.  15,  which  refers 
to  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  tithes,  and  declares 
they  should  not  be  payable  for  the  parish  of 
Liverpool. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Townfield  was  probably  anything  but  a  pleasant 
sight.  Instead  of  fields  of  corn  there  were  unsightly 
pits  and  holes  where  the  clay  had  been  got  out, 
brick  kilns  were  scattered  about,  and  what  land  had 
not  been  worked  in  this  way  was  leased  to  market 
gardeners  and  keepers  of  pigs  and  poultry.  But 
the  field  still  lay  largely  unbuilt  upon,  and  the  houses 
had  then  only  touched  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Oldfield  on  the  east  and  the  Sea  Shoot  on  the  west, 
where  the  borough  gaol  was  erected,  and  the 
terminal  basins  had  been  excavated  of  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  ran,  via  the  Lower 
Heavylands,  into  the  township  of  Kirkdale. 
With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  matters 
proceeded  apace,  and  a  glance  at  the  plans  of  the 
town  shows  that  within  a  few  years  an  advancing 
tide  of  bricks  and  mortar  had  rolled  over  the  whole 
Townfield  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  what  was  by 
far  the  oldest  feature  in  the  history  of  Liverpool. 

^  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  tithe  map  for  Liverpool. 
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The  Waste  and  Commons 

Although,  beyond  the  fact  that  at  some  far  distant 
time  the  Townfield  had  itself  been  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  and  that  some  of  the  town's  commons  lay- 
adjacent  to  the  arable  shots,"  the  history  of  the  waste 
has  but  little  connection  with  that  of  the  Townfield, 
still  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  of  its  features.  The  main  body  of  the  waste  of 
Liverpool  lay  directly  to  the  south  of  the  Oldfield 
and,  in  mediaeval  days,  included  practically  the 
whole  area  on  the  east  of  the  Pool,  from  Islington 
to  the  boundary  of  Toxteth  Park,  now  represented 
by  the  line  of  Parliament  Street.  This  area  was 
known  as  the  Heath  and  the  Moss. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  in  detail  the  ground 
which,  as  mentioned  earlier,-^  has  been  covered 
already  by  Professor  Muir  in  his  accounts  of  the 
development  of  the  corporate  estate,  but  it  may  be 
useful,  after  glancing  at  some  of  the  mediaeval 
evidence,  to  give  some  later  details  not  hitherto 
noticed.  That  the  early  lords  of  Liverpool  con- 
sidered they  owned  the  wastes  is  evidenced  by  an 
undated  deed  (of  about  1260-65)  by  which  Robert 
de  Ferrers  granted  to  Robert  Bullock  of  Kirkdale 
two  acres  of  waste  in  the  Townfield  near  the  Hook 
of  Mersey  Pool.^  This  would  probably  be  land  by 
the  side  of  the  pool  near  the  foot  of  the  Oldfield  or 
Gallowfield.  The  development  of  the  waste  on 
Saltons  Moor  has  already  been  dealt  with.  The 
grant  to  the  burgesses  by  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster 
in  1 3 10  of  six  large  acres  of  moss  in  the  Mosslake 
on  the  heath  is  generally  considered  the  beginning 
of  the   corporate  estate.^    Then   came   John  of 

1  See  references  ante^  P-  25.  ^  Moore  Deed  414. 

3  Baines'  Liverpool,  127  ;  Vict.  Hist.  iv.  6;  Muir  and  Piatt,  42. 
The  statement  in  the  Extent  of  Liverpool,  1346  (Add.  MSS.  32103) 
that  the  whole  community  of  the  town  {iota  communitas  villae)  held 
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Gaunt's  lease  of  1393  to  the  town  of  the  common 
pasture  lying  between  the  town  and  the  Park  of 
Toxteth,  which  gave  the  burgesses  a  definite,  if 
temporary,  control  in  regard  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  matter  of  customary  right ;  and  the  town 
thus  got  a  grip  over  the  wastes  and  commons 
of  the  township  which  was  never  relinquished. 
The  lease  no  doubt  expired  in  due  course,  but  the 
town  quietly  continued  to  control  the  commons,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  interested  to 
interfere.  We  know  very  little  of  what  went  on 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  tacit  acceptance 
of  the  town's  assumed  rights  must  have  continued. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  get 
evidence  of  this.  The  burgesses  not  only  make 
a  lease  to  Sir  William  Molyneux  of  some  waste 
near  Moor  Green  for  a  site  for  a  tithe-barn  but 
they  even  are  found  granting  land  away  for  ever. 
During  one  of  the  mayoralties  of  Wm.  Moore 
(probably  in  1523)  the  burgesses  granted  all  those 
lands  which  they  had "  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Gallowfield  bordering  on  the  Heath  and  the 
common  ditch  on  the  south  of  the  Gallowfield,  to 
Hugh  Davidson  in  fee  farm  for  ever  at  6s.  Zd.  a 
year.  These  Gorsey  Fields  were  purchased  by 
Thomas  Seacome  from  Hugh's  son  Gilbert,  and  on 
1 2th  August  1 561  Seacome  obtained  a  confirmation 
from  the  Corporation.  That  this  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  suggests  that  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  original  grant,  in  which  the  vague 
words  of  ownership  are  noticeable.^ 


a  quarter  burgage  where  the  chapel  was  situated  may  point  to  an 
earlier  corporate  holding. 

1  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  15-18.  The  ds.  M.  was  to  be  employed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Key  in  the  port  and  haven  of  Liverpool.  The 
Eyes  Sched.  of  1856  states  that  these  fields  passed  to  the  Shaw  family 
and  in  1764  belonged  to  Alderman  Thos.  Shaw,  and  afterwards  to 
James  Shaw.  A  Mr.  Wright  purchased  from  the  Corporation  the 
reversion  of  part  in  1828  for  ^10. 
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From  this  time  on,  the  town  is  found  assuming 
complete  control  of  the  commons  and  wastes.  The 
Old  Precedents,"  c,  1540,  of  the  Assemblies  contain 
an  order  that  no  one  is  to  plough  the  field-common 
from  henceforth,  and  any  corn  sown  upon  it  was  to 
be  given  to  the  church.  Leases  for  lives  of  parts 
of  the  common  occur  in  1559,  and  in  1561  it 
appeared  that  the  town  had  promised  the  common 
next  to  Godscroft  to  Master  John  More  and  refused 
it  to  a  stranger  unless  he  became  a  town  dweller. 
More  was  not  to  claim  a  right  to  any  of  the  town 
commons. 

The  Town  Books  contain  several  rentals  of  the 
commons  and  other  corporate  sources  of  revenue  ; 
that  of  1524  gives  an  income  of  "js.  ^d.,  which  grows 
to  £1  :2  :  y  a  little  later.  A  fuller  rental  of 
1563  includes,  besides  the  rents  for  portions  of  the 
common  lands  such  as  the  Gorsey  Field,  Sickman's 
Lane,  Middle  Mill  Dale,  Godscroft,  etc.,  those  for  a 
few  lands  in  the  Townfield  acquired  by  the  town. 
Ploughing  and  encroaching  upon  the  Godscroft  is 
reported  in  1565,  with  orders  to  keep  ditches  clean 
through  the  meadows  to  the  Heath.  The  Assembly 
of  1 567  presented  Richard  Mercer  for  enclosing  the 
piece  of  common  he  held  from  the  town  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ways  were  not  sufficiently  wide  for 
carts  to  meet  or  pass. 

The  town's  position  as  recognised  owner  of  the 
waste  appears  strongly  in  1571,  when  so  powerful 
a  local  magnate  as  Master  John  Crosse  is  found 
petitioning  for  license  to  enclose  a  small  piece  of  the 
waste  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fields  belonging  to 
Cross  Hall,  to  make  a  foundation  for  a  stone  wall  to 
keep  out  the  waters  of  the  Pool.  The  mayor  and 
brethren  decided  to  view  the  ground  and  to  mark 
out  such  part  as  would  suffice  and  be  thought 
reasonable  and  not  hurtful  to  any  evil  example  of 
unlawful  encroachment.    Frequent  references  are 
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found  in  the  sixteenth-century  Town  Books  to  the 
digging  of  marl  and  clay  pits  on  the  commons 
without  leave,  to  enclosures  and  encroachments  and 
to  the  improper  pulling  up  of  gorse  and  heath.  In 
1576  it  was  ordered  that  certain  young  men  who 
were  not  ''house  keepers,"  but  who  had  '' flied  "  up 
the  heath,  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  any  turves 
to  sell  but  only  for  day  wages.  Everton  men  and 
those  of  Lowe  Hill  were  likewise  forbidden  to 
delve  or  dig  upon  the  Heath. 

The  details  of  the  claim  made  in  16 17  by  Sir 
Richard  Molyneux  to  part  of  the  common  lands  of 
Liverpool  adjoining  those  of  West  Derby  are  too 
long  to  be  given  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  the 
town  strongly  and  successfully  resisted  it. 

One  of  the  specified  objects  of  a  visit  of  the 
mayor  and  recorder  to  London  in  1645,  besides  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  plundered  burgesses,  was  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  enclosing  and  improving  the 
commons  and  wastes  within  the  liberties  for  the 
good  of  the  Corporation.  We  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  town  seems  to  have  taken 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  as  in  1650  an  order 
was  passed  that  part  of  the  common  between  the 
river  and  the  way  leading  to  the  Park  gate  westward 
unto  the  New  Bridge  or  the  Bowling  Green  should 
be  improved,  taken  in  and  enclosed  at  the  town's 
charge  next  winter,  and  managed  for  the  best  use 
and  benefit  of  the  town.  From  that  time  onwards 
the  waste  was  carefully  developed  by  the  town  and 
Mr.  Touzeau's  book  and  his  account  of  the  various 
schemes  and  proposals  in  connection  with  leases 
should  be  consulted  for  later  details  of  the  corporate 
estates  and  revenues.^ 

1  Rise  and  Progress  of  Liverpool,  pp.  237  (165 1),  248  (1655),  273 
(1661),  277,  285  (1672),  286,  301  (1679),  314  (1685),  324  (1689),  345 
(1699),  371-2,  374  (1707),  486  (1748),  812,  etc. 


EARLY  LIVERPOOL  PRINTERS 


By  A,  H.  Arkle 

Read  29th  October  1914 


THE  first  mention  in  connection  with  my  subject 
in  early  times  is  not  of  printers  but  of  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  or,  as  this  word  was  some- 
times quaintly  spelt,  Statchner." 

Oddly  enough,  the  earliest  mention  of  a  book- 
seller was  a  stranger  in  the  town  who,  in  order  to  do 
business,  had  to  obtain  a  license  for  opening  a  shop  : 

On  8th  Jan.  1690 :  Wm.  Norman,  bookseller,  allowed 
to  live  in  town  and  keep  a  shop  for  6  months  without  any 
disturbance,  provided  he  give  a  note  under  his  hand  not  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  any  longer  than  that  time  and  give 
security  to  leave  the  town  at  that  time. 

Of  course  there  must  have  been  booksellers  in 
the  town  before  1690,  but  I  find  nothing.  In  1693 
we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  a  native  bookseller  in  the 
mention  in  the  Vestry  books  ^  of  \os.  6d.  paid  to  Mr. 
Eaton  for  a  Prair  Book "  to  Mr.  Maior,  though 
there  is  mention  of  buying  of  a  small  booke  for 
Christninges  &  burialls  "  so  far  back  as  1681,  but 
no  name  is  given  of  the  bookseller. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  brothers  Eaton, 
viz.  Peter  and  Joseph.   In  1694  the    Prair  Book"  for 

^  Liverpool  Vestry  Books^  1681-1834,  edited  by  Henry  Peet,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Liverpool,  19 12. 
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Mr.  Maior  was  supplied  by  brother  Peter.  They 
both  lived  in  Common  Garden  from  1693  down  to 
1 70 1.    In  1704  Peter  is  found  as  bookbinder,  Castle 
^CosH^c^'i^^'^  Street,  while  Joseph  at  thio  time  was  in  Water 
Ai^qc^a^no^     Streey.    Joseph  married  in  1697         Bennett.  He 
^  was  churchwarden  in  1700  and  1701,  the  first  two 

years  of  Liverpool's  independence  from  Walton.  In 
,  1 71 2  Mrs.  Ann  Eaton  is  described  as  bookseller,  and 

again  in  171 5,  and  from  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury  signed  Greenwax,"  dated  22nd  June  1908, 
it  seems  that  Joseph  died  in  1710.'  Peter  seems  to 
have  been  still  at  work  in  1727.  Daniel  Birchall, 
though  afterwards  a  printer,  was  at  first  only  a  book- 
seller, and  is  first  mentioned  in  1708  [Vestry  Book 
69).  He  is  mentioned  as  a  bookbinder  in  1712,  and 
in  that  year  published  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Christopher 
Bassnett,  preached  on  board  the  ship  Bhmdellr  In 
1722  he  is  advertised  as  the  printer  of  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  W.  Wolstenholme  for  the  Charity  School  lately 
erected. 

The  first  reference  I  have  been  able  to  find  to  a 
stationer  is  that^of  Thos.  Gerrard,  who  on  the  5th 
June  1676  married  Abigail  Pickring  of  Warrington. 
The  bridegroom  is  described  as  a  stationer,  and  his 
name  appears  on  several  occasions  in  various  con- 
nections. For  instance  I  find  from  Mr.  Peet's  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  Liverpool  Vestry  accounts  that 
in  April  1682  he  was  selected  one  of  the  chapel 
wardens  of  the  chappell  of  Liverpoole.  In  1683 
Thos.  Gerrard  was  elected  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  parish.  I  gather  he  must  have  died  before  1689, 
since  in  that  year  a  daughter,  Abigail,  died,  aged 
five  years,  who  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Abigail  Gerrard.  He  appears  to  have  had  two 
other  daughters,  and  in  April  1689  there  is  one 
entry  in  the  Vestry  accounts  of  £2  :  i^s.  for  keeping 
Thos.  Gerrard's  two  children  for  twenty-seven  weeks 
and  four  days. 
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I  think  I  may  claim  that  all  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  first  printing-press  established  in  Liverpool 
was  that  of  Samuel  Terry,  1712,  the  earliest  pro- 
duction of  which  at  present  known  is  Hymns  Sacred 
to  the  Lords  Table,  a  little  i2mo.  of  84  pp.  The 
first  mention  of  his  location  is  in  a  Psalms  of  David 
in  metre,  small  8vo,,  published  in  17 18,  where  his 
address  is  given  as  Dale  Street.  Dale  Street  at 
that  time,  of  course,  would  extend  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Exchange,  so  that  it  would  be  quite 
the  centre  of  the  little  town  of  those  days.  He  was 
also,  of  course,  the  publisher  of  the  Liverpool 
Couranty  that  first  Liverpool  newspaper  which  ever 
eludes  the  grasp  of  the  collector,  and  no  copy  of 
which,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  seen  by  any  one 
now  living.  The  only  numbers  of  which  there  is 
any  record  are  No.  18,  Tuesday  15th  to  i8th  July 
1 71 2,  and  one  for  13th  November  1712,^  so  that  the 
Courant  was  published  during  the  year  171 2;  but 
we  have  absolutely  no  other  information  whatever. 
In  Blundeirs  Diary,  under  date  5th  July  171 2 
(p.  103),  there  is  the  following  entry  :  I  went  to 
Liverp  :  and  to  the  Printhous  'tis  y^  first  time  I 
was  to  see  it."  This  would  probably  be  Terry's 
press,  and  if  so,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  compara- 
tively new  institution  at  that  time.^  Terry's  publi- 
cations are  mostly  hymns  and  sermons — nothing  of 
any  present-day  interest.  Where  he  came  from, 
how  long  he  lived,  indeed  anything  else  about  him 
at  all,  is  quite  unknown.^  The  latest  date  in  a  book 
printed  by  him  is  1720  (?).  As  the  little  coat  of 
arms  on  the  title-page  of  the  Hymns  Sacred  to  the 
Lord's  Table  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  Mr.  E.  Gordon 

^  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  in  1848  Mr.  S.  Stain- 
forth  exhibited  a  copy  of  this  latter  number  (Note  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw). 

^  The  only  reference  to  a  newspaper  in  this  diary  is  on  page  152, 
under  date  2nd  November  1718  :  "  I  paid  a  viset  to  ye  Hall  of  Ince 
and  stayed  pritty  late  expecting,  the  Newspaper  "  ;  but  this  would  very 
likely  be  one  of  the  London  papers. 

:hl^itA^         Sot,H*cUu^)6ii8  -  1 7X5.  '1^ pp.  2S5,333),  at ->Ur,^tAjJ<  lr^ni2  '/a? 
I-J25  (iMU;  ff.2&S,33-j)  *Unj^  CC^;p.:»S). 
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Duff  suggests  that  Terry  was  using  a  Dutch  printing 
type. 

Some  would  put  a  printer,  E.  Owen,  as  next  in 
chronological  order,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  book 
attributed  to  him,  a  small  work  written  by  Ken, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  given  in  the  Historical 
Exhibition  as  about  1720,  should  really  be  under 
date  1750,  that  being  the  date  attributed  to  the 
book  by  the  valuable  Catalogue  of  Liverpool 
Prints  and  Documents  published  by  the  Free 
Library,  Liverpool,  in  1908.  Owen's  first-known 
printing  was  a  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  Wolstenholme 
on  the  Rebellion,  preached  at  St.  George's  Church 
in  October  1745.  In  1757  he  also  printed  a 
few  issues  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  instead  of 
J.  Sadler. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  second  Liverpool 
printer,  Adam  Sadler.  But  first  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  1722  to  1734  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  book  or  pamphlet  or  any  other  printing.  It 
is  not  until  the  printing  and  publishing  of  a  poll 
book  for  the  election  of  1734  that  we  find  anything 
to  break  the  silence  of  those  twelve  years.  We  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  printer  of  this  poll  book ; 
but  probably  it  was  Sadler. 

Adam  Sadler  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a  part 
in  some  of  the  wars  of  the  early  eighteenth  under 
Marlborough.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bibby,  is 
found  at  Melling  in  Lancashire  in  1723,  and  shortly 
afterwards  came  to  Liverpool  and  began  his  work  as 
a  printer  and  bookseller  at  the  New  Market,  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  which  had  recently  been 
almost  entirely  swept  away.  His  first-known  book 
was  the  history  of  the  Llouse  of  Stanley,  by  John 
Seacome,  of  which  the  first  edition  is  supposed  to 
have  been  published  in  1 736,  though  I  have  never 
seen  a  copy  nor  come  across  any  one  who  has.  I 
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have  a  fairly  good  copy  of  the  supposed  second  edi- 
tion brought  out  in  1741.  After  this  the  book 
passed  through  various  editions,  both  in  Manchester 
and  Preston.  It  includes  a  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  being  part  of  the  early  Stanleys'  possessions 
as  Lords  of  Man. 

Sadler's  next  known  book  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  folio  published  in  Liverpool :  The  Sea 
Coasts  of  Britain,  with  charts,  a  thin  large  folio  by 
Fearon  and  Eyes.  It  was  issued  in  1738,  with  a 
very  interesting  list  of  subscribers.  We  have  also 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  Richard  Hartwell,  preached  at 
St.  Peter's. 

Sadler  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  in  Blundell's 
Diary  (pj^  231)  and  engraved  a  silver  tobacco  box 
with  his  crest  for  Mr.  Blundell.  He  died  in  1768 
and  was  buried  in  Sefton  churchyard.  His  son, 
John  Sadler,  born  in  1720,  commenced  business  in 
Harrington  Street  as  an  engraver ;  afterwards  he 
was  a  printer  also.  He  married  Elizabeth  Parker 
in  1748.  Adam  Sadler's  business  was  taken  on  by 
his  apprentice,  Guy  Green,  and  he  and  John  Sadler 
together  invented  the  famous  method  of  printing  on 
earthenware,  as  related  below. 

John  Sadler's  first  book  was  printed  in  1740,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Short  Account  of  a  Course  of 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  by  J.  Arden,  teacher  of 
mathematics,  Derby.  He  printed  many  books  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotions,  as  well  as  the  well-known 
but  scarce  collection  of  songs  entitled  The  Muses 
Delight,  published  in  1754,  and  a  reissue  in  1757, 
renamed  Apollo  s  Cabinet.  His  last  book,  printed 
in  1765,  was  an  English  Grammar  for  the  Latin 
Tongue.  In  1753  he  got  into  great  trouble  in 
Liverpool  by  printing  some  of  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  Alderman  Clegg  during  his  dispute  with  the 
Corporation,  and  finally  had  to  confess  and  apolo- 
gise publicly  in  the  newspapers. 
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He  is,  of  course,  famous  all  over  the  world  as 
the  inventor,  in  conjunction  v^ith  Guy  Green,  of  the 
system  of  printing  on  earthenware.  All  the  MS. 
descriptions  of  his  various  processes  can  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  Chaffer's  History  of  Pottery.  Many 
examples,  beautiful  and  otherwise,  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  a  fine  collection  can  be  seen  in  the 
Liverpool  Room  of  the  Museum.  Perhaps  of  all 
his  works,  the  beautiful  tiles  illustrated  from  ^sop's 
Fables,  portraits  of  well-known  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  day,  and  many  others,  are  the  most  popular. 
He  died  in  1789  and  was  buried  in  Sefton 
churchyard. 

The  next  name  on  the  list  is  Peter  Whitfield, 
whose  best-known  book,  Dissertation  on  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points,  seems  to  have  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  adverse  criticism  by  Mr.  Abr.  Bourn  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Da.  Jefferies,  a  French  master  in  a 
school  in  Liverpool,  who  wrote  and  published  two 
pamphlets  printed  by  John  Sadler  in  1748  entitled 
Advice  to  Hebrew  Atte^npter,  and  Further  Advice  to 
Hebrew  Attempter.  Mr.  Whitfield  was  the  son  of 
Robert,  and  was  born  in  1685.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  sort  of  private  press,  because  all  his  known 
publications,  and  they  are  very  few,  are  written  and 
printed  by  himself. 

We  now  come  to  a  well-known  man  in  the  print- 
ing world,  viz.  Robert  Williamson.  He  was  a  man 
of  multifarious  occupations  ;  for  instance,  in  an 
old  advertisement  he  describes  himself  as  R.  W., 
near  Exchange,  Stationer,  Bookseller — spectacles, 
telescopes,  microscopes,  barometers,  harpsichords, 
spinets,  maps,  private  charts,  music,  songs,  circulat- 
ing library.  He  was  also  a  broker  for  the  sale 
of  almost  every  conceivable  article.  I  think  we 
may  consider  him  the  first  cotton  broker,  selling 
by  auction  the  earliest  bags,  nine  in  number,  of 
American  cotton  in    Liverpool   on  Tuesday  7th 
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September  1756,  by  the  candle.  His  first  book 
seems  to  have  been  that  very  rare  but  very  interest- 
ing little  volume  called  The  Liverpool  Memorandum 
Book,  1753  ;  it  was  published  1752  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  Liverpool,  its 
shipping,  streets,  etc.,  published  here  for  the  first 
time.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  statistical 
information  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Gore's 
Directory  for  1805.  He  was  also  the  printer  of 
most  of  the  letters  and  pamphlets  in  the  dispute, 
so  prolific  of  both,  between  the  Corporation  and 
Alderman  Clegg,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  more 
or  less  from  1752  to  1761.  No  books  of  his  after 
1767  are  known,  and  his  widow,  Alice  Williamson,  s^^y 
carried  on  the  business  for  a  short  time  in  her 
own  name  down  to  1773.  But  perhaps  Robert 
Williamson  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  newspaper  which 
was  for  just  one  hundred  years,  through  many 
vicissitudes  and  times  of  tremendous  stress  and 
danger,  one  of  the  principal  exponents  of  the 
voice  of  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Liver- 
pool. It  began  on  the  28th  May  1756  as 
Williamson  s  Liverpool  Advertiser.  On  the  6th 
January  1794  its  title  was  changed  to  Billinges 
Liverpool  Advertiser,  and  again  in  January  1829 
it  became  The  Liverpool  Times  and  Billinges 
Advertiser',  so  continuing  to  its  last  issue  on  ist 
March  1856. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  names  of  which  little 
is  known,  though  some  of  them,  as  for  instance  the 
Nevetts,  had  a  long  career  of  about  seventy  years 
in  Liverpool,  we  come  to  the  well-known  name  of 
Smith. 

In  the  Liverpool  Chronicle  and  Marine  Gazetteer 
of  25th  May  1 759  is  announced  the  death  of  William 
Smith  on  the  preceding  22nd  May,  with  the  follow- 
ing comment  : 
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An  eminent  writing  master  : 

Many  have  I  known  more  famous 
Some  more  knowing 
Not  one  so  innocent. 

The  School  lately  kept  in  Redcross  Street  by  Mr. 
William  Smith  lately  deceased  is  continued  by  his  son 
Edgerton  Smith,  where  any  gentlemen  that  shall  think 
proper  to  commit  their  children  to  his  Instruction  may 
depend  on  their  being  carefully  and  expeditiously  taught 
writing,  arithmetic,  merchants'  accounts,  navigation, 
geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  maps,  charts,  plani- 
spheres, the  Rudements  of  Geography,  Astronomy,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

N.B.  Those  persons  that  have  already  paid  the  late 
Mr.  William  Smith  the  full  price  for  Navigation,  Merchants' 
Accounts,  Geography  and  the  use  of  the  Globes  are  at 
liberty  to  come  and  make  themselves  complete  masters  of 
that  Branch  without  any  additional  expense. 

Youth  boarded. 

Egerton  or  Edgerton  Smith  of  Liverpool, 
"  mathematician,"  married  Ann  Prescot  at  Preston 
on  31st  March  1766,  and  some  time  before  1780 
removed  to  Pool  Lane,  nov^  called  South  Castle 
Street,  v^here  he  established  his  printing  business. 
The  first  Egerton  was  one  of  the  gallant  band  who 
in  1773  tried  to  revivify  the  Liverpool  Academy 
of  Art,  a  venture  destined  to  be  wrecked  by  the 
great  war  in  which  we  were  engaged  during  most 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  nineteenth.  He  died  probably 
in  1788,  and  Ann  his  widow  carried  on  the  business 
for  a  few  years,  no  doubt  until  the  two  sons  Egerton 
and  William  were  old  enough  to  take  charge. 

In  June  181 1  notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  existing  between  Egerton  and 
William  Smith  and  Samuel  Dawson.  Immediately 
afterwards,  Egerton  joined  with  Samuel  Dawson, 
and  on  5th  July  181 1,  they  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  \  on  the  12th 
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July  they  also  took  in  John  Bywater  as  partner. 
The  Mercury,  like  most  other  papers  of  that  time, 
was  at  first  published  only  once  a  week,  on  a  Friday. 
The  actual  printer  of  the  first  number  of  the  paper 
was  Richard  Hughes,  senior,  who  died  24th 
February  1848.^ 

For  the  next  thirty  years  Egerton  Smith  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Liverpool.  He 
made  many  ventures,  some  of  which  at  least  were 
very  successful.  In  18 18  he  founded  the  Kaleido- 
scope, a  weekly  which  ran  for  two  years,  and  then 
began  a  new  series  which  ran  to  eleven  volumes  ; 
and  in  connection  with  that  a  number  of  small  off- 
shoots appeared  such  as  the  Liver,  ist  part,  3rd 
August  1824;  Liverpool  Localities  and  Documents, 
No.  I,  2 1  St  June  1822  ;  and  Local  Letter  Box,  ist 
on  1st  March  1825.  A  memoir  of  his  life  by  Carew 
is  at  the  Free  Library.  He  died  i8th  November 
1 84 1,  much  regretted.  Of  the  Mercury  itself  I 
need  not  say  anything  to  a  society  such  as  this.  It 
had  a  long  and  most  honourable  career  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  until  it  was  amalgamated  in 
1904  with  its  neighbour  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
thenceforth  entitled  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury. 

In  the  realm  of  newspaper  printing  alone  there 
are  many  other  names  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
such  as  that  of  Thomas  Billinge,  who  helped  Robert 
Williamson  to  carry  on  his  paper  for  some  years 
and  whose  two  sons  Henry  and  John  continued  it 
until  its  close  in  1856. 

Then  again  the  Gore  family,  so  well  known  by 
the  long  line  of  Liverpool  Directories,  from  the 
tiny  volume  of  1766  down  to  the  year  1897,  when 
it  had  grown  to  the  huge  bulk  of  2200  pages.  In 
that  year  the  Directory  was  taken  over  by  Kelly's 
Directories,  Ltd.,  though  one  is  glad  to  note  that 

1  See  Lanes,  and  Ches.  Antiq.  Notes,  p.  58. 
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the  annual  volume  still  bears  its  old  name  of  Gores 
Liverpool  Directory.  The  Gores  were  also  the 
founders  of  the  Liverpool  General  Advertiser  in 
1765,  better  known  from  1788  as  Gores  Liverpool 
General  Advertiser,  which  continued  to  thrive  down 
to  the  year  1871.  One  ought  also  to  mention  the 
Fergusons,  H.  and  Robert,  who  ran  the  Liverpool 
Pkenix,  1790-96,  after  which  date  it  became  the 
property  of  Merritt  and  Wright.  Under  their  care 
it  flourished  for  some  years  with  the  more  modern 
spelling  of  Phoenix  in  its  title. 

Then  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  John 
M'Creery,  perhaps  Liverpool's  most  famous  printer, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  technical  beauty  of  the  type  he 
employed.  M'Creery  was  apprentice  to  George 
Woods,  a  printer  in  Prices  Street,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  his  first  book  was  printed  in  1792: 
Consolidated  Duties  and  Drawbacks,  etc.  —  not 
referring  to  moral  duties  and  drawbacks,  but  to 
details  of  custom-house  work.  He  was  the  printer 
of  William  Roscoe's  splendid  works  on  Leo  X.,  etc., 
but  his  most  beautiful  specimen  was,  I  suppose,  the 
work  called  the  Press.  It  is  so  well-known  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  the 
whole  book.  M'Creery  in  1805  sold  his  business 
to  G.  F.  Harris,  who  had  been  until  recently  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  Herald,  Though  Mr.  Harris  did 
not  live  long  the  business  was  carried  on  energetic- 
ally by  his  widow  and  brothers  under  the  title  first 
of  G.  F.  Harris's  Widow  and  Brothers  and  afterwards 
of  Harris  &  Co.  This  brings  us  down  to  1834, 
about  which  time  it  was  merged  into  the  firm  of 
Robert  Rockliff,  afterwards  Rockliff  Brothers. 

Then,  last  but  not  least,  I  must  not  forget  a 
firm  known  not  only  in  Liverpool  but  through  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  mean  Nuttall, 
Fisher  &  Dixon,  founded  by  Jonah  Nuttall.  He 
was  a  native  of  Blackburn,  but  served  his  apprentice- 
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ship  with  John  Ferguson,  the  Liverpool  printer. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hemingway  &  Nuttall  of  Blackburn.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  probably  about  1803,  he  came 
to  Liverpool  and  started  a  printing  establishment 
in  Duke  Street,  bringing  with  him  a  young  apprentice 
named  Henry  Fisher,  afterwards  his  partner,  the 
firm  ultimately  becoming  known  as  Nuttall,  Fisher 
&  Dixon.  Henry  Fisher  was  born  in  Preston  in 
1 78 1,  the  son  of  Thomas  Fisher,  a  timber  merchant 
^  in  that  town.  Fisher  was  a  man  of  singular  ability 
and  energy,  and  when  in  the  year  181 8  Jonah  Nuttall 
retired  and  Dixon  died,  he  carried  on  the  business 
with  great  success  under  the  name  of  Fisher,  Son 
&  Co.  till  30th  January  1821  when  the  Caxton 
works  (the  most  complete  establishment  out  of 
London)  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  He  then 
removed  the  business  to  London  and  there  directed, 
as  already  stated,  one  of  the  greatest  businesses  in 
Great  Britain.  A  bare  list  of  their  publications  in 
Liverpool  alone  would  take  many  pages  of  this 
paper.  Mr.  Nuttall  after  his  retirement  went  to 
live  at  his  seat,  Nutgrove,  near  Prescot,  where  he 
died  in  1837.  Henry  Fisher  died  at  his  residence, 
Highbury  Park,  in  the  same  year,  leaving  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  carried  on  the  business,  and  one 
daughter. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  complete  list  of  the 
early  Liverpool  printers  would  be  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  literature  of  ancient  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw,  the  chief  librarian  of  our  free 
libraries,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  complete  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  list,  giving  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
and  latest  known  of  their  publications  to  about  the 
year  1820. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  tender  my  grateful 
thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw  for  many  useful  hints  and 
much  assistance  in  putting  together  the  information 
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contained  in  this  paper.  Without  his  help  the 
difficulties  would  have  been  much  greater,  nor  must 
I  forget  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from 
the  splendid  Catalogue  of  Liverpool  Prints  a7id 
Documents  published  by  the  Library,  Museum,  and 
Arts  Committee  in  1908.  It  is  a  book  of  which 
any  Corporation  might  be  proud. 


STALLWORK  IN  CHESHIRE,  1915 
By  F,  H,  Crossley 

Read  9th  December  191 5 


THE  earliest  stalls  in  England  still  in  existence 
in  a  fragmentary  condition,  date  from  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  general  plan 
and  shaping  of  that  date  was  constantly  adhered  to 
until  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  long 
after  in  post- Reformation  days. 

The  position  of  the  stallwork  was  geherally  in 
the  choir  and  the  seating  was  ranged  against  the 
north  and  south  walls,  returning  across  the  choir 
entrance  against  the  screen  to  face  the  altar.  The 
same  plan  was  followed  whether  the  church  was 
cathedral,  monastic,  collegiate,  or  parochial.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  existence  of  stallwork  proves 
either  monastic  or  collegiate  origin  ;  it  was  quite  as 
usual  in  the  parish  church,  and  in  Cheshire  the 
magnificent  church  of  Nantwich  with  its  vaulted 
chancel,  fitted  with  tabernacled  stalls,  was  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  no  more  than  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Acton.  The  local  story  that  the  stallwork  was 
brought  from  either  Combermere  or  Vale  Royal  at 
the  suppression  is  erroneous ;  both  Mr.  Howard 
and  I  have  examined  it  and  it  bears  every  mark  of 
having  been  constructed  to  fill  its  present  position. 
One  might  as  well  be  told  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
chancel  had  been  imported  bodily  from  the  same 
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place.  Occasionally  a  statement  of  this  description 
is  founded  on  fact,  especially  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  love  of  the  old  religion  was 
still  general,  and  we  have  instances  at  Whalley  in 
Lancashire,  where  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  is  set  up  some  of  the  stallwork  from  the 
dismantled  Abbey  church,  lacking  the  second  tiers 
of  canopy  work  and  incomplete,  but  still  beautiful ; 
also  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  stalls 
came  from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Easby.  But 
general  stories  of  the  kind  can  be  discredited. 

There  were  various  ways  of  arranging  the  stalls. 
If  the  chancel  walls  had  open  arches  they  were 
sometimes  worked  in  sections  and  fitted  within 
each  arch,  to  increase  the  apparent  width  of  the 
chancel ;  more  often  they  were  run  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  wall  in  continuous  sequence  with  boarded 
and  panelled  backs  to  keep  out  the  draught.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  chancel  the  stalls  were  returned, 
a  door  space  being  left  in  the  centre.  These  were 
sometimes  returned  to  fit  in  with  the  side  stalls, 
leaving  a  gap  between  the  stalls  and  the  screen,  or 
they  were  placed  against  the  screen,  and  when  the 
church  was  monastic  against  the  stone  pulpitum,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  at  Chester. 

The  most  honourable  positions  in  order  of 
precedence  for  those  occupying  the  stalls  were 
generally  the  following :  first  seat  right  of  door, 
abbot  or  dean ;  first  seat  left  of  door,  prior  or 
precentor ;  end  seat  nearest  the  altar  on  the  south 
side,  the  chancellor ;  the  same  on  the  north  side, 
the  treasurer ;  followed  by  the  seats  nearest  the 
dean  and  precentor. 

Benches  were  rarely  placed  for  the  singing  boys, 
but  occasionally  we  find  them  constructed  into  the 
stall  fronts — e,g.  at  Sefton  in  Lancashire  the  fronts 
are  designed  to  form  little  canopied  niches  for  the 
boys  to  sit  in  ;  but  desks  for  the  boys  were  un- 
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known.  The  crowded  appearance  of  many  modern 
chancels  is  due  to  there  being  far  too  many  singing 
boys,  and  to  the  extra  furniture  required  to  house 
them  comfortably  to  modern  ideas. 

The  stalls  were  constructed  on  a  raised  platform 
of  wooden  joists  and  timbering  surrounded  by  a 
base  mould  generally  of  stone ;  often  pierced  in 
ornamental  patterns  to  insure  ventilation  and 
prevent  dry  rot  to  the  timber  construction  under 
the  floor ;  possibly  also  for  acoustic  reasons.  The 
seats  themselves  are  of  ample  proportions,  generally 
2.  feet  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  the  seat 
about  17  inches  from  the  ground  and  15  inches 
from  back  to  front.  Each  seat  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  tip  up  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
modern  theatre  seat,  the  underside  being  formed 
with  a  little  ledge  about  four  inches  wide,  generally 
supported  by  a  carved  bracket  cut  in  the  solid, 
which  served  as  a  support  to  the  infirm  during 
the  long  periods  of  standing  occasioned  by  the 
numerous  daily  services.  The  seat  is  either  hinged 
in  the  ordinary  way  or  constructed  with  wooden 
pivots  working  in  the  elbow  partitions,  which 
are  sunk  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  for  the  seat  to 
move  in. 

The  seating  is  massive  in  construction.  The 
partitions  or  elbows  are  cut  out  of  thick  planks 
notched  into  the  cross  bar  at  the  back  from  which 
the  seat  tips,  and  are  housed  into  a  capping  three 
to  four  inches  thick,  cut  out  of  a  wide  plank  and 
sawn  into  semi-circular  shape,  with  a  moulded  edge, 
to  form  each  individual  stall.  The  back  is  con- 
structed of  thin  boarding  on  the  slope  and  the 
capping  is  generally  raked  with  a  little  upward  tilt 
towards  the  front.  The  elbow  partitions  are  sawn 
into  a  graceful  shape,  swinging  back  in  a  quick 
curve  from  the  capping  and  coming  forward  again 
into  an  elbow  generally  carved  with  a  knop  of 
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foliage  where  the  hand  rests  when  sitting ;  the 
moulding  continues  down  to  the  seat  line,  where  it 
dies  into  a  cap  forming  the  head  of  the  pillar  rising 
from  the  ground.  The  termination  of  the  seating 
is  usually  hidden  by  a  half  bench  end,  sloping 
upwards  into  the  panelled  back,  as  on  either  side 
the  doorway  at  Chester ;  while  the  eastern  ends 
are  framed  up  into  the  canopies  above,  as  at 
Nantwich. 

The  fronts  of  the  stalls  support  a  wide  desk, 
placed  at  a  convenient  height  for  kneeling,  and  are 
treated  with  panelled  decoration  on  the  front  side 
with  applied  tracery  heads  and  dividing  buttresses  ; 
the  earlier  ones  have  arcading  in  the  solid.  Later 
examples  are  often  decorated  with  linenfold 
pattern,"  as  at  Astbury.  The  fronts  are  broken  by 
gangways  placed  at  suitable  distances  to  enable  the 
occupiers  of  the  stalls  to  reach  their  places  without 
disturbing  each  other.  The  occupants  did  not 
come  in  procession  to  service,  but  each  went 
straight  to  his  seat  on  entering  the  building. 

The  stall-ends  terminating  the  desks  are  often 
truly  magnificent.  They  are  constructed  out  of 
planks  three  to  four  inches  thick  and  are  seldom 
framed  up  in  any  way  excepting  the  tenon  joint 
into  the  base  mould.  At  the  top  the  sides  curve 
inwards,  terminating  in  a  poupee  of  foliage  or 
heads.  If  a  seat  was  framed  into  the  desk  fronts 
the  bench  end  had  a  projecting  elbow  at  a  low 
level,  the  back  row  of  seats  being  higher  than  the 
second  row.  The  flat  surface  of  the  stall-end  is 
treated  in  many  ways  :  some  are  left  plain,  others 
have  tracery  cut  upon  them  and  a  few  have  figure 
subjects  and  heraldry  carved  with  much  wealth  of 
detail.  The  most  important  v  seat  had  the  finest 
stall-end.  The  present  dean's  stall  at  Chester  is 
carved  with  the  stem  of  Jesse  and  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin.     Not  only  is  the  tree  of  Jesse 
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portrayed  on  the  surface  of  the  end  but  it  spreads 
itself  upon  the  mouldings  as  well  with  rich  effect. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  examination  of 
stall-seating  is  that  from  a  designer's  point  of  view 
the  stalls  are  excellent,  for  they  are  well  proportioned, 
and  comfortable  to  use  when  either  kneeling,  sitting, 
or  standing. 

Though  stalls  were  employed  in  the  greater 
churches  from  the  first,  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  stalling  became  general  in  the  lesser 
fabrics.  Panelling  was  often  used  behind  the  stalls, 
particularly  in  the  greater  churches  with  large 
triforiums,  which  must  have  been  both  cold  and 
windy.  In  addition  to  the  panelling  at  the  back,  it 
was  imperative  to  shield  the  heads  of  the  monks  or 
canons  from  the  downward  draughts.  A  form  of 
tester  was  early  adopted  which  from  a  quite  simple 
covering,  grew  year  by  year  more  elaborate  and 
beautiful  until  it  reached  its  zenith  in  the  tabernacled 
canopies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  especially  those 
erected  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  earliest  canopies  which  call  for  attention  are 
those  at  Winchester,  dating  about  1305.  In  con- 
struction and  detail  they  are  imitations  of  the  stone- 
mason's craft.  They  are  designed  as  a  double 
screen,  with  a  vault  between  ;  the  front  screen  is 
an  open  arcade,  each  arch  embracing  two  stalls  and 
being  filled  with  geometrical  tracery.  The  arch  is 
surmounted  by  a  tall  gable  decorated  with  crockets 
and  finishing  with  a  finial,  and  each  gable  is  divided 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  pinnacled  buttress. 

Another  series  of  the  same  type,  but  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Decorated  period  (about  1 340)  is 
at  Lancaster.  The  arch  gives  place  to  the  ogee, 
the  geometrical  tracery  to  the  flamboyant,  and  an 
ogee  is  placed  over  each  single  stall.  The  gable 
grows  taller  and  more  slender,  the  pinnacled  buttress 
larger  and  more  prominent,  and  the  foliated  decora- 
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tion  runs  riot.  Never  have  we  had  such  fertility  of 
invention  before  or  since,  but  the  whole  work  from 
first  to  last  is  the  art  of  the  mason  imitated  by  the 
worker  in  wood.  At  Gloucester  (1350)  another  stage 
is  reached.  The  panelling  grows  into  prominence, 
and  is  framed  up  into  traceried  heads  in  screen- 
like fashion.  The  ogee  now  bows  forward  over  the 
seat  in  a  half  canopy  ;  above  this  is  placed  an  open 
spire  with  a  pinnacled  buttress  on  each  side. 

There  are  other  intermediate  stages,  but  it  is  not 
a  far  cry  from  Gloucester  to  Lincoln  (1370),  where 
the  woodworker  comes  to  his  own,  and,  abandoning 
all  servile  copying  of  the  mason  (having  in  the  mean- 
time discovered  the  possibilities  of  his  own  medium), 
soars  aloft  untrammelled.  Up  to  this  point  he  had 
used  stone  construction,  suited  to  heavy  blocks  of 
material  but  unsafe  for  the  lighter  wood.  Now, 
instead  of  dowels  he  morticed  and  tenoned  his 
joints,  thinned  down  his  materials  and  set  to  work 
in  a  craftsmanlike  manner,  designing  the  work  to 
obtain  the  best  results  out  of  his  materials.  The 
result  is  admirable  in  every  way.  The  bowing  ogee 
at  Gloucester  becomes  a  canopy  of  little  tapering 
gables  and  crocketed  pinnacles,  a  real  canopy  over 
the  stall.  The  traceried  window  becomes  an  oriel 
from  which  rises  a  niche  finished  with  the  Gloucester 
spire,  but  refined  into  elegance,  the  heavy  clumsiness 
of  the  work  disappearing  ;  the  chrysalis  had  become 
a  butterfly,  and  having  once  reached  the  sunshine 
it  soon  expanded  its  wings. 

At  Chester  ten  years  later  we  see  the  Lincoln 
conception  glorified  ;  the  ogee  archlets  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  little  gables,  the  upper  niche  becomes 
three-sided  instead  of  two,  and  its  canopy  is  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  the  one  below.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  the  work  has  been  done  for  the  mere 
delight  of  doing  it. 

Ten  years  later  again  (1390)  Nantwich  put  up 
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its  stalls,  and  here  the  high-water  mark  of  composi- 
tion was  reached.  The  two-storied  idea  of  Lincoln 
and  Chester  is  for  the  moment  abandoned,  and  the 
design  is  welded  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
lower  canopy  is  of  the  Lincoln  type  with  the  real 
Perpendicular  feeling ;  the  artist  throws  his  inspira- 
tion into  the  upper  part  of  the  canopy  ;  instead  of  a 
single  niche  backed  by  flat  pierced  traceried  panels, 
three  niches  appear,  the  centre  one  towering  above 
the  others,  each  being  six-sided,  coming  down  on 
to  the  head  of  the  stall  canopy  ;  the  capping  is  a 
forest  of  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  result  is 
admirable  from  every  point  of  view,  and  leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

From  this  point  the  stall  design  reverted  back  to 
the  two-tier  motif,  which  became  more  accentuated 
in  the  succeeding  years,  at  Carlisle  (1433)  and 
Ripon  (1500),  until  Manchester  is  reached  (1508), 
where  a  new  inspiration  was  found  and  the  stall- 
work  made  homogeneous  by  the  placing  of  a 
graceful  fretted  tester  over  the  upper  pinnacled 
niches,  framing  in  the  whole  and  providing  a  dark 
background  against  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
carving  could  be  seen  to  advantage.  At  Beverley 
they  have  destroyed  the  tester  and  placed  animated 
puppets  in  the  niches  with  dire  results;  the  capacity 
for  spoiling  beautiful  work  seems  to  be  the  evil 
genius  of  this  generation. 

The  dual  story  continued  until  the  Suppression, 
1539,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Restoration  in  1660, 
when  Bishop  Cosin  adorned  Durham  choir  with  a 
set  of  stalls  (in  which  the  true  spirit  of  Gothic  still 
appears  in  perhaps  rather  alien  form)  that  the  two- 
tier  motif  is  abandoned  and  once  more  the  canopy 
becomes  unified  in  a  design  which,  for  general  effect, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  productions  of 
the  Gothic  period. 
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The  Stalls  at  Chester 

The  architectural  history  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Werburgh's  monastery,  commonly  called  the 
cathedral,  is  an  interesting  one.  There  are  archi- 
tectural proofs  that  originally  the  choir  extended  to 
the  western  arch  of  the  crossing,  where  the  pulpitum 
was  erected,  and  that  the  rood  screen  stood  one 
bay  farther  west  in  the  nave  ;  but  in  King's  Vale 
Royal,  issued  in  1656,  the  plan  of  the  church  shows 
the  pulpitum  built  under  the  tower  a  couple  of  yards 
west  of  the  eastern  arch.  This  evidently  was  its 
position  at  the  Suppression  ;  and  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  when  the  choir  aisles  were 
extended  eastwards  in  Perpendicular  times,  allowing 
the  processional  path  to  be  taken  across  the  western 
bay  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  place  of  the  eastern  bay 
of  the  choir,  the  high  altar  was  placed  against  the 
east  wall  and,  owing  to  the  friction  existing  between 
the  monks  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Oswald  s, 
who  worshipped  in  the  south  transept,  the  monks 
decided  to  withdraw  their  choir  within  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  church. 

At  all  events  the  pulpitum  remained  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  plan  of  1656  until  Dean 
Anson's  time  (1839-67).  He  remodelled  the 
choir  and  removed  the  stalls  as  far  west  as  the 
tower  arch  looking  into  the  nave,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  for  only  a  few  years.  There  is  a 
fine  plate  of  the  choir  looking  west  (in  18 14)  in 
Charles  Wild's  Chester,  which  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  state  of  the  choir  before  Anson's  time 
and  also  the  clerestory  windows,  of  the  Cheshire 
variety  of  uncusped  Perpendicular,  taken  out  by 
Scott. 

After  Anson's  death  Howson  was  appointed 
dean  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  being  called  in,  with 
much  zeal  proceeded  with  his  wholesale  drastic 
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alterations  to  the  fabric.  The  stalls  were  once 
more  removed,  this  time  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
crossing,  shortening  the  choir  by  a  couple  of  yards 
from  its  original  position.  This  change  entailed  the 
entire  removal  of  the  stone  pulpitum,  fragments  of 
which  are  used  as  a  backing  to  the  stalls.  Scott 
also  blocked  up  the  processional  path  through  the 
Lady  Chapel  by  destroying  two  bays  of  the  south 
choir  aisle  to  enable  him  to  erect  there  one  of  his 
fantastic  and  imaginary  reconstructions,  with  the 
result  that  any  person  wishing  to  walk  from  the 
north  to  the  south  aisle  must  now  do  so  before 
the  sanctuary  steps. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  delicate  stallwork  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  this  repeated  reshuffling, 
especially  to  those  who  understand  its  construction. 
But  although  we  blame  Scott  for  much,  things 
might  easily  have  been  worse.  The  Dean  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  return  stalls  in 
addition  to  the  pulpitum,  pushing  them  back  against 
the  side  walls  contiguously  with  the  rest,  and  thereby 
gaining  the  open  vista  " — that  mirage  which  has 
haunted  the  meddlesome  minds  of  the  modern 
restoring  architects  and  parsons  from  the  time  of 
Wyatt  at  Salisbury  to  the  present  day.  If  this  had 
happened,  Chester  would  have  shared  with  Lichfield 
and  Hereford  in  the  horrors  of  a  Skidmore  triumphal 
arch  in  iron  and  metal  gilt,  studded  with  glass 
gems,  straddling  across  the  choir  entrance,  similar 
in  texture  and  design  to  the  canopy  over  Bishop 
Pearson's  effigy  hidden  behind  the  organ  in  the 
north  transept.  To  the  removal  of  the  return 
stalls  Scott,  to  his  credit,  would  not  agree.  He 
backed  them  with  an  inoffensive  wooden  screen,  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  the  maximum  of  peeping 
through  with  the  minimum  of  discomfort  to  the 
peeped  upon.  He  thoroughly  restored  the  stalls, 
took  them  to  pieces,  pickled  them  to  remove  the 
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paint  and  varnish,  and  supplied  all  the  missing 
details  ;  but  by  a  piece  of  almost  incredible  folly 
he  cut  away  all  the  standards  supporting  the 
canopies,  leaving  these  without  support  and  so 
marring  the  design  by  giving  to  the  whole  a  top- 
heavy  horizontal  feeling  in  place  of  the  sturdy 
forest-like  growth.  These  standards  are  shown  in 
a  photograph  (in  the  possession  of  Precentor 
Wright)  taken  before  the  restoration  to  have  been 
of  buttress  form,  breaking  out  towards  the  top  into 
four-sided  little  crocketed  gables  having  affinity 
with  the  Lincoln  type. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  stall-ends  and 
seating  is  Scott's,  and  we  do  not  know  their 
original  form.  At  present  there  are  nine  stall-ends 
with  arms,  one  arm  being  new,  a  new  stall-end  with 
an  old  arm,  and  seven  ends  without  arms.  All  the 
others  are  modern.  The  stall-ends  have  new  tall 
carved  bases  to  raise  them  to  the  height  required 
for  Scott's  new  levels,  and  (as  shown  in  Precentor 
Wright's  photograph)  their  positions  have  been  re- 
versed. A  portion  of  the  applied  tracery  of  the  old 
fronts  has  been  worked  into  the  modern  fittings  of 
the  top  row,  the  desks  having  also  been  heightened. 

As  already  stated,  the  stallwork  at  Chester  dates 
about  the  year  1380,  when  Richard  II.  was  on  the 
throne,  and  the  canopies  come,  in  order  of  design, 
between  Lincoln  and  Nantwich.  They  are  of  the 
tabernacled  variety,  more  general  in  the  north  of 
England  than  elsewhere,  viz.  Lincoln,  Chester, 
Nantwich,  Carlisle,  Manchester,  Ripon,  Beverley, 
Whalley,  St.  Asaph,  York,  until  the  great  fire,  and 
(in  post- Reformation  days)  Durham.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  work  out  whether  the  plentiful  supply 
of  timber  or  its  scarcity  in  certain  districts  influenced 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  woodwork  in 
our  churches. 

The  design  is  really  in  two  stories,  which  was 
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accentuated  in  the  later  canopies,  but  was  not  so 
apparent  at  Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  main  idea 
is  an  oriel  window,  pierced  with  square-headed 
tracery  lights  on  its  three  sides,  and  crowned  by 
a  pierced  parapet  of  quatrefoils  surmounted  by 
battlements ;  below  the  oriel  and  several  inches  in 
front  of  it  on  its  three  sides  are  acutely  pointed 
crocketed  gables,  finishing  with  a  finial  rising  well 
above  the  parapet  of  the  window.  At  each  of  the 
corners  is  an  elaborate  pinnacled  buttress,  divided 
a  third  of  the  way  up  by  brattishing  and  set  corner- 
wise  to  the  oriel.  In  front  of  the  acutely  pointed 
gables  are  set  other  gables,  this  time  of  ogee 
form,  bowing  forward  and  also  crocketed,  the  whole 
forming  the  canopy  over  the  stall,  which  overhangs 
23  inches.  The  second  story  is  of  simpler  form. 
On  the  top  of  the  oriel  is  placed  the  base  of  a 
six-sided  niche,  which  to  the  eye  appears  to  be  a 
little  roof  to  the  oriel ;  and  from  this  rises  a  tall 
slender  niche  with  open  tracery  on  three  of  its 
sides,  transomed  half-way  up  and  covered  by  an 
elaborate  three-sided  canopy  constructed  of  little 
dual  gables,  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the 
larger  canopy  below.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  soaring 
spirelet,  also  crocketed,  reminding  one  of  the  lovely 
font-covers  of  the  eastern  side  of  England.  On 
either  side  of  the  niche  are  shaped  panels  of  pierced 
tracery,  transomed  and  brattished.  The  stalls  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  two  main  pinnacled 
buttresses,  one  behind  the  other.  The  front  one, 
now  truncated,  but  formerly  the  continuation  of  the 
standards,  now  destroyed.  The  two  are  joined 
together  by  a  flying  buttress,  the  whole  producing 
a  forest  of  pinnacles  and  spires  of  great  richness 
and  luxuriance  to  the  eye.  In  the  Lincoln  set  the 
canopies  of  the  second  story  are  diamond-shaped, 
not  six-sided,  and  the  bowing  ogee  in  front  of  the 
gable  is  omitted  altogether. 
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Over  the  doorway  is  a  large  overhanging  canopy 
(being  the  pulpit  from  which  the  pulpitum  or  stone 
screen  was  named),  in  which  the  wealth  of  detail 
exhibited  in  this  work  culminates.  It  is  divided 
into  five  canopies  smaller  than  those  over  the 
stalls,  and  the  upper  story  is  designed  with  three 
canopies  in  place  of  the  one,  each  with  its  spire  of 
more  slender  pattern  and  delicate  grace  ;  the  whole 
a  little  spoilt  by  Scott's  heavy  traceried  and  crocketed 
dome,  under  which  he  placed  part  of  the  organ  on 
his  western  screen,  and  which  can  unfortunately  be 
seen  from  inside  the  choir. 

The  foliage  carving  of  the  whole  work  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  unhackneyed,  full  of  vigour 
and  charm,  with  the  freshness  of  its  inspiration 
unsullied.  It  has  not  quite  crystallized  into  the 
formal  Perpendicular  but  retains  traces  of  the 
preceding  style.  The  foliage  of  the  Decorated 
period  was  generally  too  natural  and  imitative  of 
nature ;  the  full-blown  Perpendicular  too  formal 
and  subservient  to  its  architectural  setting,  but  the 
transition  as  caught  in  the  Chester  stalls  has  the 
virtues  of  both  and  the  vices  of  neither.  A  number 
of  gables  were  replaced  in  later  times,  no  one  seems 
to  know  when.  They  are  easily  picked  out  on 
account  of  their  heavy  and  dull  carving,  which  is 
but  a  weak  and  feeble  imitation  of  their  surroundings. 
The  panelled  backs  are  fitted  with  tracery  heads, 
which  form  ogee  arches  subdivided  into  three 
divisions  by  two  small  pillars  with  caps  and  bases, 
from  which  springs  the  delightfully  complicated 
vaulting  beneath  the  canopies.  The  bases  of  the 
pillars  rest  on  corbels  of  diversified  nature,  princi- 
pally human  figures.  One  of  them  illustrates  the 
Annunciation,  the  angel  on  one  corbel  and  the 
Virgin  on  the  other ;  another,  the  story  of  the 
Grey  Goose ;  both  mutilated.  Many  of  these 
corbels  have  been  renewed,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  ' 
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which  are  the  genuine  ones.  The  panels  are  23^^ 
inches  across  and  the  dividing  moulding  4|-  inches. 
The  height  from  the  capping  of  the  seats  to  the 
spring  of  the  vault  is  3  feet  7  inches. 

Having  already  described  the  construction  of 
stall  seating,  I  will  give  a  few  particulars  of  the 
Chester  series.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  capping  is  3  feet  7  inches.  The  capping 
is  sawn  out  of  a  board  4 J  inches  thick,  and  19  to  20 
inches  wide  ;  it  varies  in  length,  one  piece  measur- 
ing 13  feet.  The  partition  or  elbow  is  3|-  inches 
thick,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  stint  of 
large  timbering  for  constructional  purposes.  The 
centering  of  the  stalls  is  2  feet  4  inches,  and  the 
dean's  and  precentor's  2  feet  9  inches.  The  hand 
rests  of  the  elbows  form  an  interesting  series  of 
designs,  including  heraldic  beasts  such  as  the 
chained  and  collared  antelope  gripping  the 
mouldings  with  his  legs,  and  a  double  stork  also 
collared  and  well  designed  ;  the  head  of  a  young 
monk,  sadly  mutilated  but  vigorous  in  cutting  ;  and 
a  lady  with  the  horned  head-dress  of  the  period,  with 
the  devil  of  pride  between  her  horns  and  the  devil 
of  arrogance  on  her  breast.  The  returned  corners 
were  always  difficult  to  arrange,  but  are  well 
designed  at  Chester.  They  are  carved  with  a 
king's  head  on  the  north  side  and  an  archangel  on 
the  south,  feathered,  with  three  pairs  of  wings. 

The  misericords  are  i6|-  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  average  2  feet  wide  and  13  inches  deep.  They 
are  all  tip-up  seats  and  have  a  carved  bracket  on  the 
underside.  The  moulding  round  the  head  of  the 
bracket  terminates  in  a  stem  with  foliage,  griffin, 
or  some  subject  relating  to  the  incident  depicted  in 
the  centre.  There  are  forty-three  remaining  and 
five  either  blank  or  with  modern  carvings  upon 
them.  There  is  a  report  that  the  original  five  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  Dean  Howson,  because  he 
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disapproved  of  the  subject-matter  depicted.  The 
technical  excellence  of  this  series  reaches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  misericord  carvings  in  England. 
Later,  the  carver  seemed  to  feel  his  art  was  lost 
under  the  seats,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  sets  remaining  show  a  marked  falling 
away  in  style  and  cutting. 

The  stall-ends  at  Chester  are  a  fine  series. 
They  are  cut  from  solid  chunks  of  oak  from  4|-  to 
4f  inches  in  thickness,  and  about  15  inches  wide. 
AH  the  ends  have  had  new  carved  bases  applied  to 
them  to  raise  them  to  the  height  required  for 
modern  ideas  of  worship.  The  deans  stall  has 
already  been  described.  The  precentor's  is  not  so 
elaborate  ;  small  pelicans  are  carved  on  the  mould- 
ings with  a  pelican  in  her  piety  on  the  arm.  The 
stall-end  on  the  north  side  at  the  eastern  termination 
is  another  stem  of  Jesse,  with  Jesse  asleep  on  the 
arm  and  the  genealogy  displayed  on  the  mouldings, 
while  tracery  is  cut  on  the  face  of  the  bench.  On 
the  side  tenoned  into  the  fronts,  above  the  desk,  is 
carved  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation.  Many 
of  the  stall-ends  have  carving  on  the  top  of  the 
inner  side,  an  angel,  animal,  or  foliage  only.  The 
Chester  type  of  design,  with  the  moulding  decorated 
with  carving  and  traceried  sides,  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  one.  The  elbows  have  many  quaint  con- 
ceits carved  on  them.  The  Elephant  and  Castle  is 
one  ;  it  is  quite  evident  the  carver  was  not  working 
from  anything  he  had  seen,  but  from  the  illuminations 
in  the  Bestiaries  (books  on  natural  history  full  of 
imagination  and  incorrect  drawing).  One  with  a  lion 
swallowing  a  wodeman,  or  possibly  a  representation 
of  the  mouth  of  hell,  is  attached  to  a  stall-end  with 
an  unusual  type  of  poupee-head,  four-square  on  plan 
and  rich  in  detail.  The  stall-ends  without  elbows 
have  subject-matter  carved  on  the  mouldings,  and 
in  some  cases  terminate  in  elaborate  poupee-heads. 
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Nantwich 

The  Nantwich  stalls  can  be  dated  ten  or  twenty 
years  later  than  those  of  Chester.  In  the  general 
design  of  the  canopies  they  show  a  marked 
superiority  to  Chester,  but  in  execution  are  decidedly 
inferior,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  building  which 
was  a  chapel  of  ease  as  compared  with  one  of  the 
great  abbeys.  The  planning  is  unusual.  Instead 
of  the  return  stalls  being  at  right-angles  to  the  sides 
they  are  placed  against  the  great  piers  of  the  central 
/  tower  with  happy  effect.  They  are  bound  in  at  the 
west  by  a  low  stone  screen,  to  which  is  attached  a 
beautiful  Perpendicular  stone  pulpit ;  the  steps 
belonging  to  it  are  placed  to  come  down  on  the 
chancel  side  of  the  screen  against  the  first  stall-end. 
As  the  building  was  parochial  there  was  no  stone 
pulpitum  shutting  away  the  chancel  from  the  nave, 
and  the  rood  screen  arrangements  here  are  obscure. 

The  stalls  are  twenty  in  number,  eight  on  each 
side  and  four  return  stalls  which  are  wider  than  the 
rest  on  plan.  The  canopy  design  differs  con- 
siderably from  Chester.  Instead  of  one  canopied 
niche  in  the  upper  part  flanked  by  flat  pierced 
tracery  windows,  there  are  three  niches,  the  bases 
coming  down  directly  on  to  the  head  of  the  lower 
canopy,  reducing  the  two-story  idea  to  a  minimum. 
The  oriel  window  projecting  from  the  flat  panelled 
back  disappears,  the  niche  bases  of  six-sided  form  with 
pierced  tracery  taking  their  place  with  rich  effect. 

The  lower  canopy  resembles  Chester  in  general 
outline,  but  the  outer  bowing  ogee  is  omitted,  and 
the  pinnacled  corner  buttresses  are  of  two  stories, 
having  a  gable  with  crockets  half-way  up  in  place  of 
the  brattishing  at  Chester,  to  their  improvement. 
There  is  no  indication  of  canopy  standards,  and  the 
front  great  buttress  is  omitted,  only  the  back  one 
being  retained  to  mark  the  division  of  each  canopy. 
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The  three  upper  niches,  the  centre  one  towering 
above  the  other  two,  are  capped  by  canopies  having 
three  little  crocketed  gablets  with  tall  pinnacles  at 
the  corners  rising  well  above  the  gables,  and  the 
bowing  ogees  are  omitted.  The  pierced  traceried 
backs  of  the  niches  are  untransomed,  giving  a  finer 
line  and  adding  to  the  apparent  height  and  dignity 
of  the  design.  The  absence  of  the  spirelet  is  not 
appreciably  felt,  owing  to  the  added  height  of  the 
central  niche. 

Whereas  the  Chester  -stall-work  shows  consider- 
able traces  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  Nantwich 
comes  under  the  well-developed  Perpendicular  in- 
fluence. The  design  of  the  Nantwich  canopies 
touches  the  high -water  mark  of  the  tabernacled 
varieties  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  total  height  of  the  stalls  from  the  raised  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  centre  canopy  is  14  feet  3  inches  ; 
from  the  floor  to  the  canopies  8  feet.  The  canopies 
project  22  inches,  and  the  vaults  are  cut  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  oak.  The  gilt  bosses  are  of  metal 
affixed  to  the  woodwork.  The  panelled  backs  are 
of  similar  type  to  Chester.  The  upper  part  is  filled 
with  applied  tracery  forming  an  ogee  arch,  and  sub- 
divided into  a  centre  panel  with  a  lesser  panel  on 
either  side  by  two  small  half  shafts,  with  caps  and 
bases,  from  which  part  of  the  vaulting  springs  filling 
the  underside  of  the  lower  canopies.  The  bases  rest 
on  small  corbels  carved  with  a  variety  of  figure 
subjects.  The  tracery  is  a  little  later  in  type  than 
Chester,  and  more  thoroughly  Perpendicular  in 
character.  The  panelling  measures  28  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  the  return  stalls  35  inches. 
The  height  from  the  capping  of  the  seating  to  the 
capping  of  the  half  pillar  is  3  feet  1 1  inches. 

The  stall  seating  is  similar  to  Chester,  the  capping 
is  \\  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  moulding  has  an 
added  member  in  the  centre.    The  little  caps  into 
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which  the  elbow  mouldings  terminate  are  a  little 
more  elaborate.  The  carving  of  the  hand-rests  is 
diversified  and  interesting,  and  is  as  well  cut.  The 
seats  measure  29  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
the  returns  35  inches.  The  elbow  partitions  are 
4f  inches  in  thickness.  The  stallwork,  both  east 
and  west,  is  terminated  by  a  projecting  buttressed 
screen  18  inches  wide  and  \\  inches  in  thickness, 
rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  canopies,  with  two 
pinnacled  standards,  the  higher  one  behind,  the 
space  between  them  filled  with  carved  tracery  panels, 
giving  an  excellent  finish.  The  misericords  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  are  well  designed.  The 
top  moulding  is  cut  in  such  a  way  that  its  top 
member  recedes  towards  the  seat,  adding  to  the 
comfort  of  those  using  it.  The  subjects  portrayed 
are  varied,  and  principally  secular  in  character.  The 
seats  are  21 J  inches  from  the  floor,  24  inches  wide, 
1 2  inches  deep,  and  ^\  inches  in  thickness  through 
the  bracket.  The  stall-ends  to  the  desks  are  four 
in  number,  without  elbows,  the  face  side  carved  with 
good  tracery  ;  and  they  terminate  in  poupee-heads. 
They  are  \^  inches  in  thickness  and  \/^\  inches 
wide.  Eight  inches  of  the  base  is  new.  There  are 
no  gangways  as  at  present  constituted,  and  the 
fronts  are  apparently  of  Scott's  time. 

Before  leaving  Nantwich  one  must  protest  against 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  this  lovely  woodcraft. 
During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson's  time  the  canopy 
work  was  smeared  over  with  shellac  dissolved  in  oil, 
and  its  present  appearance  is  glistering  and  sticky, 
and  hopeless  to  remove  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Minor  Parochial  Stalls 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  minor 
parochial  stallwork  remaining  in  the  county,  viz. 
Great  Budworth,  Bebington,  Malpas,  and  Astbury. 
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The  nearest  approach  to  a  chancel  as  it  would  have 
appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  at  Gresford  in 
Denbighshire,  just  over  the  border,  with  its  coved 
rood  screen  stretching  across  the  nave,  the  parclose 
screens  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  side  chapels, 
the  stalls  against  the  east  side  of  the  screen  returning 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel,  complete 
with  their  desk  fronts,  stall-ends,  and  misericords. 
Unfortunately  the  chancel  is  crowded  up  with  extra 
furniture  for  the  singing  boys.  Astbury  has  the 
only  parochial  chancel  in  Cheshire  approaching  a 
complete  state  (excepting,  of  course,  Nantwich), 
but  some  stalls  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  organ  ;  here  again  the  chancel  is  filled  with 
additional  furniture  which  mars  its  arrangement  and 
dignity.  In  the  lesser  churches,  where  money  was 
not  forthcoming,  the  chancel  was  often  fitted  with 
benches  on  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  stall- 
work,  reserving  the  more  dignified  stalls  with 
elbows  and  subsellia  for  the  returns  on  the  east  side 
of  the  screen  facing  the  altar. 

Great  Budworth. — What  little  remains  of  the 
stallwork  here  presents  an  interesting  problem.  It 
has  been  turned  out  of  the  chancel  and  placed  in 
the  Warburton  Chapel  without  regard  for  its  real 
purpose.  The  stalls  are  five  in  number,  with  two 
desk  fronts  with  their  stall-ends.  Ormerod  states 
in  his  history  "that  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  are 
ten  ancient  carved  oak  stalls  with  subsellia."  We 
have  therefore  to  note  the  disappearance  of  fifteen 
stalls  since  his  time  (18 19). 

The  construction  and  mouldings  of  these  stalls 
point  to  an  early  date,  and  are  similar  to  those  at 
Hemingborough  in  Yorkshire  and  Kidlington  in 
Oxfordshire,  both  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  thin  partition  elbows  and  the  moulding  of  the 
capping  all  indicate  early  work,  and  the  misericords 
are  in  keeping.    I  think  we  may  confidently  place 
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these  stalls  with  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  woodwork 
to  be  found  in  Cheshire.  They  were  originally- 
backed  and  canopied,  the  mortice  holes  in  the 
capping  at  the  back  and  the  circular  holes  where 
the  turned  pillars  were  inserted  on  the  elbow  tops 
are  still  in  situ,  in  addition  to  cuts  in  the  piers  of 
the  chancel  arcades.  The  centering  of  the  stalls  is 
2 5 J-  inches;  from  back  to  front  I7f  inches;  total 
height  3  feet  5  inches.  The  capping  is  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  the  elbow  partitions  inches  in  thickness, 
height  of  the  seat  from  the  ground  17  inches,  the 
seat  24  by  15  inches,  width  with  bracket  5  inches. 

The  two  remaining  desk  fronts  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  stall-ends  are  decorated  with  Per- 
pendicular tracery,  and  half-way  down  are  broken 
by  a  brattished  transom.  They  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  buttressed  out  on  the  front 
edge.  The  poupee-heads  are  large  and  coarse  and 
of  poor  design.  The  ends  are  4  feet  high, 
inches  wide  as  at  present,  and  4  inches  in  thickness. 
It  is  said  there  are  two  other  bench-ends  preserved 
at  Norton  Priory.  The  fronts  measure  7  feet 
5  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  26  inches  in  height, 
and  the  desk  is  \\\  inches  in  width  and  4  inches 
in  thickness.  The  fronts  are  now  denuded  of  the 
tracery  heads  and  panel  divisions  which  were  formerly 
attached  to  them,  but  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
faded  paint  still  clinging  to  the  boarding.  The 
centering  of  this  tracery  was  7|-  inches.  In  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  each  desk  is  a  mortice  hole  3  by 
\\  inches  in  diameter,  which  formerly  held  the 
singing  lectern  round  which  the  choristers  were 
grouped,  the  desks  themselves  being  used  when 
kneeling  only. 

Altogether  the  fragments  at  Great  Budworth  are 
of  first-class  importance,  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  what  is  left  from  further  destruction 
and  neglect. 
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Malpas. — Of  this  church  Ormerod  states  :  In 
the  chancel  are  twelve  ancient  oak  stalls."  When 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne  visited  the  church  he  recorded  : 
''The  stalls  are  in  fine  preservation."  The  stall- 
work  here  resolves  itself  on  examination  into  three 
mediaeval  stalls  of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  of 
the  first  half.  They  are  of  the  usual  type,  but  rough 
and  coarse  in  execution.  There  are  some  other 
stalls,  but  they  are  later  imitations  and  need  not 
concern  us  here. 

The  elbow  carvings  are  quite  good  and  the  three 
misericords,  of  decent  workmanship,  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  Nantwich  series.  They  possess 
the  same  receding  top  moulding  worked  in  concave 
sections.  The  stalls  have  undergone  much  mutila- 
tion. They  have  been  reduced  in  depth,  and  new 
boarding  of  the  tongued  and  grooved  variety  has 
been  placed  behind  the  seats  at  an  uncomfortable 
angle.  Altogether  they  have  suffered  much  from 
unsympathetic  hands.  There  are  no  original  desks 
or  stall-ends  in  this  church. 

Lower  Bebington.  —  Here  again  only  three 
stalls  are  left,  and  they  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  have  been  reconstructed, 
the  elbows  and  subsellia  alone  being  old.  The  cap- 
ping is  modern  and  cut  on  a  smaller  centering  than 
the  original  design,  entailing  the  shortening  of  the 
subsellia  even  to  cutting  across  the  carving  of  the 
side  subjects.  Total  height  3  feet  4  inches.  The 
present  centering  is  24  inches  and  the  capping  is  2f 
inches  thick.  The  backs  of  the  stalls  have  been 
renewed  in  tongued  and  grooved  boards  ugly  in 
effect. 

The  shaping  of  the  elbows  is  a  little  different  from 
those  at  Malpas  ;  the  mouldings  are  broader  and 
flatter,  and  the  workmanship  is  a  little  crude.  The 
knobs  of  the  elbows  are  interesting,  two  of  them 
being  rosettes.    The  elbow  partitions  are  3J-  inches 
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in  thickness  and  the  seats  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
There  are  three  misericords  with  carved  brackets 
fitted  to  these  seats  and  two  brackets  sawn  away 
from  their  setting  and  nailed  up  on  the  wall  of  the 
tower  vestry,  used  as  lamp  supports.  These  repre- 
sent a  sow  with  litter  and  a  mask. 

There  are  no  desks  remaining,  but  four  stall-ends, 
incorporated  into  the  new  chancel  fittings,  are 
mediaeval,  and  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  original 
design.  They  measure  4  feet  3  inches  high,  15 
inches  wide,  and  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  poupee- 
heads  are  of  unusual  form,  with  two  rosettes  planted 
on  to  the  mouldings  near  the  head,  of  similar  type 
to  those  on  the  elbows.  The  faces  of  the  stall-ends 
are  covered  with  thin  tracery  of  Perpendicular 
design.  The  mouldings  round  the  edge  are  very 
rough  and  uneven.  In  the  chancel  is  a  seat,  the 
sides  of  which  are  constructed  from  the  remains  of 
two  seat-ends,  with  poupee-heads  and  tracery  carved 
on  their  sides  ;  they  measure  3  feet  9  inches  high, 
I  foot  wide,  and  3|-  inches  in  thickness.  There  is 
also  a  poupee-head,  composed  of  angels  bearing 
shields,  in  the  tower  vestry. 

AsTBURY. — The  stallwork  in  this  church  is  the 
latest  in  date  of  the  Cheshire  series,  being  about 
1480.  The  chancel  is  undivided  architecturally  from 
the  nave  as  at  Gresford,  but  the  division  is  marked 
in  both  cases  by  fine  rood-screens,  which  have 
many  points  of  similarity,  opening  up  an  interesting 
study  in  local  influences  and  types  ;  the  parcloses 
are  distinctly  Welsh  in  character,  and  the  quantity 
of  mediaeval  woodwork  in  the  church,  its  roofs,  doors, 
screens,  stalls,  and  lectern,  together  with  its  post- 
Reformation  furniture,  make  it  the  richest  and  most 
interesting  church  in  the  county. 

The  stalls  are  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
chancel  and  are  returned  against  the  screen.  They 
are  of  local  construction,  not  very  carefully  shaped. 
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and  with  no  elaborate  mouldings;  the  seats,  although 
they  tip  up,  are  without  brackets  on  their  underside, 
either  carved  or  plain.  The  desk  fronts  and  stall- 
ends  are  in  situ,  with  a  gangway  on  either  side. 
The  stall-ends  are  without  elbows,  but  have  their 
surfaces  carved  with  Perpendicular  tracery  of  good 
design  and  execution,  and  terminate  in  poupee-heads. 
They  are  eight  in  number.  In  the  south  chapel  is 
a  ninth  worked  up  into  later  pewing  with  a  poupee- 
head  formed  out  of  three  Tudor  roses  delightfully 
carved.  The  fronts  are  panelled  out  in  simple 
fashion  and  the  panels  filled  with  linen-fold  pattern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  bench-end  at  Baddiley 
and  an  odd  stall  in  the  baptistery  under  the  tower  of 
the  church  at  Middlewich,  of  foreign  type  and  coarse 
execution,  probably  placed  there  with  many  other 
pieces  of  furniture  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Wood, 
who  was  an  ardent  collector,  this  concludes,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  remains  of  mediaeval  stallwork 
existing  in  the  churches  of  Cheshire. 
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HERALDIC  MEMORIALS  OF  THE 
HULTON  FAMILY,  IN  DEANE 
CHURCH,  CO.  LANCASTER 

By  y.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A. 

Read  9th  December  191 5 


IN  Deane  Church,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  hanging 
on  the  wall,  there  are  two  rudely  carved  angels, 
or  rather  demi-angels,  under  canopies  of  different 
designs,  and  each  angel  holds  a  shield  upon  which 
is  a  lion  rampant.  These  pieces  of  woodwork 
measure  15  inches  in  height  by  inches  in  width, 
and  their  appearance  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Wolfgang  (Plate,  Figs,  i  and  2),  who  kindly 
directed  my  attention  to  them.  Perhaps  they  once 
formed  parts  of  a  screen  in  the  church. 

Looking  carefully  at  these  figures,  I  concluded 
that  they  were  probably  carved  somewhere  about 
the  year  1475,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  this 
opinion  independently  supported  by  Sir  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  who,  after  seeing  the  photographs, 
wrote,  ''Your  carven  angels  are  so  rude  and 
obviously  of  local  origin  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
them  a  date,  and  they  might  be  anything  from  1470 
to  1520!  I  think,  however,  that  they  may  be  late 
fifteenth  century." 

One  of  these  two  lions  (Fig.  2)  is  not  carved  out 
of  the  wood,  but  is  quite  evidently  a  Victorian  lion 
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made  from  a  thin  piece  of  flat  wood,  painted  red, 
and  glued  to  the  face  of  the  shield,  which  exhibits 
no  visible  evidence  of  any  former  figure,  and  perhaps 
originally  bore  only  some  device  in  colour. 

The  other  lion  (Fig.  i)  which  retains  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red,  probably  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  is  plainly  of  the  same  age  as 
the  angel  which  holds  it.  Originally  this  lion  had 
two  tails,  but  one  of  them  has  been  broken  off  by 
accident  or  design  ;  this  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  shields  bear 
the  arms  of  the  Hultons  of  Hulton,  one  of  our 
oldest  Lancashire  families,  whose  present  repre- 
sentative has  the  distinction  of  holding  lands  which 
his  family  have  continuously  held  for  upwards  of 
seven  centuries. 

The  Hulton  arms  go  back  into  the  dim  distance 
of  past  ages,  and  their  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  earliest  representation  of  them  that  is  known 
is  on  the  seal  of  Richard  de  Hulton,  attached  to 

a  deed  dated  7th  February 
1332-33,  whereby  he  granted 
lands  in  Westhoughton, 
Hulton,  and  Rumworth  to 
his  uncle,  Adam  de  Hulton. 
In  this  seal  the  lion  rampant, 
with  one  tail,  is  placed  on  a 
heater-shaped  shield  ;  above 
is  a  helm  and  mantlet,  and 
to  balance  the  design  a  spray 
with  a  flower  and  leaves  is 
ARMS  FROM  THE  VISITATION  iHtroduced      the   legend  is 

OF  1533  IN  THE  COLLEGE  SI  •  RICARDI '  DE  •  HILTVN  (Plate, 

OF  ARMS.  p.^^ 

In  the  arms  recorded  by  Adam  Hulton  of  Hulton 
Park  at  the  Lancashire  Visitation  of  1533^  the  lion 

^  Chetham  Society^  vol.  ex.  p.  209, 
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has  two  tails.  This  Adam  married  Alice,  the  only 
child  of  John  Hulton  of  Farnworth  in  Deane  parish  ; 
the  contract  for  their  marriage  is  dated  20th  October 
1485,  and  it  was  to  take  place  within  ten  years; 
subsequently,  on  22nd  May  1489,  being  related  in 
the  fourth  degree,  they  obtained  a  licence  and  dis- 
pensation for  marriage. 

On  20th  March  19  Henry  VIII.  [1527-28]  Adam 
sealed  a  deed  with  a  coarsely  engraved  seal  of  a  lion 
rampant  with  two  tails  inscribed  ^  aDaUT  fttiltOU  DC 
,  »  ,  The  continuation  of  the  inscription  is  broken 
away,  probably  the  word  that  is  wanting  is  {)i)ItOn 
(Plate,  Fig.  4).  The  other  parties  to  the  deed 
were  Sir  Alexander  Radclyffe  of  Ordsall,  knight, 
whose  seal  bears  a  garb  within  an  octagon,  and 
Thomas  Radclyffe,  clerk,  whose  seal  is  obliterated 
(Aston  Deeds). 

It  seems,  therefore,  from  the  dates,  that  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  wooden  angels  were  set  up 
either  by  this  Adam  Hulton  or  by  his  father,  Roger, 
who  died  before  the  year  1500. 

The  grandson  of  Adam,  of  the  same  christian 
name,  married,  about  the  year  1530,  Clemence, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Norreys  of  Speke,  and 
died  on  20th  September  1572,  according  to  his 
inquisition  post  mortem.  He  was  dissatisfied  to 
find  that  there  was  no  crest  belonging  to  his  ancient 
coat-of-arms,  and  procured  the  grant  of  a  crest  from 
Norroy  King  of  Arms  in  1561.  Appended  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  official  record  of  this  grant  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  which,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  is  contributed  by  my  brother, 
W.  H.  Rylands,  who  has  assisted  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  family  are  specifically 
described  as  a  lion  rampant  double  tailed. 

This  patent  is  given  in  extenso,  but,  it  would 
seem,  not  very  accurately,  in  a  privately  printed 
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account  of  the  Hulton  family,  which  has  no  title- 
page  nor  date,  but  was  probably  printed  about  the 
year  1845/  In  some  details  it 
differs  from  the  official  record, 
certain  words  being  omitted  and 
among  these  omissions  are  the 
)^  words  'Mowble  tayled"  in  the 
blazon  of  the  Hulton  coat.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  patent  the  preamble 
names  Lawrence  Dalton  Norroy 
King  of  Arms  as  the  grantor. 
This  is  borne  out  by  a  docquet 
in  Withie's  collection  of"Guiftes 
and  Confirmations  of  Coates  & 
Creasts,  gathered  together  by 
me  John  Withie  1620"  (Harl. 
MS.  1359,  fol.  52^)  in  the  follow- 
ing words  and  accompanied  by 
this  tricking  of  the  arms  :  The  Creast  giuen  to 
Adam  Hulton  of  the  Parke  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster  gent :  vnder  the  hand  and  Seale  of 
Lawrance  Dalton  Norroy.  10  Decemb.  1561. — i 
Hulton.    2  Hilton." 


Exemplification  of  Arms  and  Grant  of  Crest, 
BY  Lawrence  Dalton,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  , 
TO  Adam  Hulton  of  the  Park,  gent.,  ioth 
December  1561. 

To  all  &  singler  &c  Know  ye  therfor  that  I  Norrey 
Kinge  of  Armes  abouesaid  consyderinge  that  Adam 
Hulton  of  the  Parke  in  the  countye  of  Lancastre,  gent. 
&  his  Awncestors  haue  longe  contynewed  in  noblenes 
bearinge  Armes  w^^  be  sylu""  a  lyon  rampant  dowble  tayled 
g.  armed  &  langued  b.  quartered  w*^  Ar.  a  lyon  Rampant 
g.  crowned  or,  armed  &  langued  b.  w^^  he  beareth  for  his 

1  This  pamphlet  of  48  pages  was  reviewed  in  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist^  edited  by  John  Cough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 
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greate  grandmother  Alice  doughter  &  sole  heyre  to  John 
Hylton  of  Farneworth  yet  wantinge  a  crest  badge  or 
coygnoyssance  hath  desyred  me  the  said  Norrey  to  deuyse 
sett  forth  appoynt  &  assigne  one  conuenyent  crest  vnto 
hym  whose  Request  beinge  so  Juste  &  reasonable  (con- 
sideringe  the  worthe  vertewos  &  lawdeable  lyefe  & 
dyspocycon  of  the  said  Adam)  I  cold  not  lawfully  denye 
the  same  but  by  the  power  &  aucthorytie  to  my  ofifyce 
annexed  &  to  me  geuen  graunted  &  attrybuted  by  I'res 


pattente  vnder  the  greate  Seale  of  England  haue  deuysed 
ordeyned  assygned  geuen  graunted  &  allowed  &  by  thes 
p''ntes  do  gyue  grante  assigne  &  allowe  vnto  &  for  the  said 
Adam  Hulton  &  his  posterytie  this  crest  or  coygnoyssance 
as  followeth  viz.  Uppon  the  helmet  on  a  wreath  Ar.  &  g. 
a  crowne  or,  therowt  Issuynge  a  hartishead  &  necke 
cabowched  ar.  horned  or,  betwene  ij  branches  of  a  haw- 
thorne  in  propur  cooler  manf^  g.  do.  ar.  butt"^  &  ta  :  or,  as 
more  playnly  &c  to  haue  &  to  hold  the  said  Armes  & 
creste  w*^  the  app'^tennce  to  the  said  Adam  &  his  posterytie 
w^^  their  due  dyfference  the  same  ordrelye  to  vse  beare  or 
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shewe  in  shild  cote  armour  or  otherwyse  &  therin  to  be 
revested  at  his  &  their  lib^tie  &  pleasure  for  eu^'more.  In 
wytnes  &c  the  tenth  daye  of  Decembre  A.  4°  1561. 

Copied  from  a  volume  marked  "  i  H.6.  or  2  H.6." 

p.  69,  now  remaining  in  the  Heralds'  College, 

London. 

[Signed]  Everard  Green, 

Somerset  Herald-of-Arms. 

A^th  Dec.  1 914. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  body  of  this  patent  the 
crest  is  described  as  a  hart's  head  and  neck 
cabossed,  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  arms  in  the 
margin  the  hart's  head  is  represented  in  profile. 

In  the  records  now  remaining  in  the  College  of 
Arms  there  is  no  drawing  of  the  Hulton  arms  or 
crest  in  the  Visitations  of  1567  and  161 3,  and  in 
the  Visitation  of  1664-65  the  lion  is  drawn  with  only 
one  tail  and  there  is  no  crest. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  Hulton  chapel  in 
Deane  Church,  we  find  two  shields  of  fairly  good 
seventeenth-century  glass.  The  first  (Plate,  Fig.  5), 
displays  the  Hulton  arms  alone,  with  helm, 
mantlet,  and  crest.  There  is  a  yellow  border  to 
this  shield,  but  it  is  merely  ornamental.  The 
second  shield  (Plate,  Fig.  6)  bears  the  Hulton  arms 
impaling  Argent,  two  bars  and  in  chief  three 
leopards  faces  Or  [a  mistake  for  Gules~\,  for  Jessop  ; 
a  mantlet  springs  from  the  esquire's  helm,  whereon 
is  set  the  crest  of  the  hart's  head  issuant  from  a 
coronet,  but  the  hawthorn  branches  are  wanting. 
The  accompanying  plate  is  a  reproduction  from  Mr. 
Wolfgang's  photograph  of  the  window. 

This  glass  seems  to  have  been  set  up  by  William 
Hulton  of  Hulton  (born  1625,  died  1694)  who 
married,  in  or  about  the  year  1663,  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  William  Jessop  of  Warwick 
House,  Holborn,  M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  window  was  glazed  soon  after 
this  marriage. 
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SOME  HERALDIC  WOOD-CARVINGS 
By  Philip  Nelson,  M,D.,  F.S.A, 

Read  25th  November  191 5 


FROM  time  to  time  I  have  become  possessed 
of  examples  of  mediaeval  wood-carvings  of 
a  heraldic  character  and  some  of  these  would 
appear  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  them 
worthy   of  being   placed   upon   record.    In  the 
j  following   pages    I    have    arranged    the  various 
i  examples  in  their  chronological  sequence,  rather 
j  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  importance  from 
an  artistic  or  heraldic  standpoint,  and  they  may  be 
thus  described. 

I.  The  first  specimen  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  carved  on  both  sides, 
measures  25I-  inches  by  9,  and  apparently  formed 
part  of  a  domestic  screen,  such  as  served  to  cut  off 
the  lower  end  of  the  great  hall  from  the  view  of 
I  those  seated  on  the  dais. 

I       On  the  front,  within  a  double  border,  occurs  the 
i  following  scene.    At  the  extreme  left-hand  side  is  a 
i  mass  of  crenellated  buildings,  rising  tier  upon  tier, 
!  having  quatrefoil  windows  and  round-headed  door- 
ways.   The  gateway,  which  is  flanked  by  drum 
towers  provided  with  arrow-slits,  has  the  portcullis 
raised  and  one  door  open  ;  the  closed  right-hand 
door  being  hung  on   elaborately  curved  hinges. 
Upon  the  right-hand  side  of  these  buildings  are 
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three  female  figures,  that  to  the  left,  the  best 
preserved,  being  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  gown, 
with  long  sleeves,  over  which  is  a  long  full  surcoat, 
having  wide-cut  sleeve-holes,  which  she  holds  up 
with  both  hands.  Upon  her  head  is  a  kerchief, 
held  in  place  by  a  fillet,  which  passes  across  her 
forehead.  Above  the  figures  are  a  number  of 
triangular  pennons,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  is  the 
oblong  banner  of  a  knight  banneret,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Trinnell  family  :  Sable,  two  swords  in 
saltire  between  three  crowns  argent.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  this  piece  of  screen  is  a  castellated 
building,  the  walls  of  which  are  provided  with 
numerous  arrow-slits  and  two  balconies.  From  one 
of  these  balconies,  placed  above  a  square  window, 
fitted  with  bars,  a  man  is  looking  out,  whilst  upon 
the  other,  which  overlooks  the  gateway,  is  a 
woman,  who  appears  to  have  been  addressing  a 
figure  standing  beneath. 

II.  The  next  carving,  which  formed  part  of  a 
rood-screen,  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  when  discovered  still  exhibited 
remains  of  its  original  colouring.  The  central 
shield,  which  bears  the  arms  of  Legh  of  Adlington, 
Azure,  a  silver  roundel  between  three  golden  crowns 
(for  Corona),  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  red  shield, 
each  shield  bearing  the  letters  T.H  or  H.T  in 
monogram.  This  piece,  which  measures  23  inches 
by  9:^,  was  probably  originally  part  of  some  Cheshire 
screen. 

III.  The  third  specimen,  a  portion  of  panelling, 
which  measures  64I-  inches  by  \  \\y  was  discovered 
some  years  ago,  at  Docker  Hall,  Lancashire,  during 
the  execution  of  some  repairs. 

The  fragment  depicted,  which  is  but  a  third  of 
the  original  design,  represents  a  lion  rampant 
guardant  cowed,  standing  upon  an  architectural 
bracket,  supporting  a  shield,  adorned  with  tasselled 
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Arms  of  Legh  of  Adiingten 


IV.    Arms  of  Stokes. 
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lambrequins,  upon  which  the  blazon,  though  not 
clear,  appears  to  display  lozenges.  Above  the 
shield  are  three  elaborate  cusped  quatrefoils  together 
with  a  charmingly  carved  rose-branch,  the  whole 
beneath  an  elaborate  cusped  and  crocketed  ogee 
canopy,  supported  upon  double  shafts,  the  outer  of 
which  is  enhanced  with  fluted  zigzags. 

In  the  spandril  above  the  canopy  are  two  armed 
figures  of  knights,  facing  to  the  right.  The  full- 
length  figure,  which  stands  beneath  a  tall  cusped 
and  crocketed  canopy,  is  in  full  plate-armour,  over 
which  is  a  short  surcoat,  with  long  pendant  sleeves, 
while  upon  his  head  is  a  salade  fitted  with  a  mov- 
able vizor.  His  gauntleted  left  hand  rests  upon 
the  quillons  of  his  sword,  which  hangs  against  his 
left  thigh,  his  shield  being  suspended  over  his  left 
shoulder  by  its  guige.  Beneath  the  figure  there 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  dragon,  the  presence 
of  which  would  of  course  denote  St.  George.  The 
other,  a  half-length  figure,  wears  a  salade  encircled 
with  a  cabled  orle  and  has  a  standard  of  mail  about 
the  neck,  over  which  flows  his  long  hair.  He  has 
his  right  hand  raised  above  the  level  of  his  shoulder, 
whilst  he  protects  his  body  with  a  long  shield  having 
an  invected  top. 

The  date  of  this  fine  piece  of  carving  would 
appear  to  be  circa  1485. 

IV.  The  large  bench-end,  which  measures  48 
inches  by  19 J,  is  not  quite  complete,  the  presence 
of  dowel-holes  suggesting  the  loss  of  its  carved 
finial.  The  carving,  which  is  in  very  high  relief, 
still  displays  traces  of  its  original  colouring  and  is 
divided  into  three  portions.  In  the  lower  part, 
within  a  deeply  sunk  rectangular  recess,  is  a 
shield  d  bouche,  couch^,  surrounded  by  elaborately 
carved  lambrequins,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Stokes 
family,  Vair,  a  chief  gules.  Above  these  arms  is  the 
half-length  figure  of  a  man,  habited  in  a  loose  robe. 
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trimmed  with  fur,  round  whose  neck  is  a  pendant 
chain  of  office  and  upon  whose  head  is  a  chaperon. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll,  whilst  he  lays  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast.  The  scroll,  though  no 
longer  inscribed,  would  no  doubt  bear  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Name,  such  as  fili  dei, 
MISERERE  MEL  Upon  a  blue  scroll,  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  is  ihesus,  which  scroll,  supported  by 
two  winged  angels,  habited  in  albes,  crosses  the 
upper  part  of  the  canopy  which  surmounts  the 
central  figure.  This  bench-end,  which  was  probably 
originally  in  some  church  in  Somersetshire,  may 
commemorate  the  benefactions  of  some  important 
member  of  the  Stokes  family,  and  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

V.  This  upper  portion  of  a  bench-end  was 
originally  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  in  the  episcopal  palace  at  Buckden,  Hunts, 
and  is  represented  as  being  therein,  in  a  lithograph 
published  by  D.  Rudge  of  Bedford,  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel  in  1838.  The  bench-end 
consists  of  a  finial  composed  of  five  heraldic  roses, 
beneath  which  are  two  demi-angels,  habited  in  albes, 
issuing  from  clouds,  each  of  whom  holds  with  both 
hands  a  shield  of  arms  which  are  carved  thus : 
Argent,  a  cheveron  sable  between  thi^ee  roses  gules 
barbed  and  seeded  vert,  these  being  the  arms  of 
William  Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Smyth  belonged  to  the  family  of  Smyth 
of  Cuerdley  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  and  was 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  1491-96,  and  subsequently 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1496-15 13,  carrying  out  con- 
siderable architectural  works  at  Buckden,  and 
doubtless  the  arms  on  this  bench-end  commemorate 
building  executed  there  under  his  direction.  He 
was  not  only  an  ecclesiastic  of  considerable  eminence, 
but  was,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
co-founder  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.    He  died 
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at  Buckden,  2nd  January  15 14,  and  was  interred  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

VI.  The  last  specimen  of  screen-work  came  from 
Oxford,  and  has  been  apparently  part  of  a  parclose 
screen.  It  measures  46 J  inches  in  width.  The 
lower  part  was  originally  filled  in  with  two  panels, 
the  upper  portion  being  divided  into  three  arches, 
supported  upon  pillars  variously  carved,  while  in 
the  centre  of  each  arch  is  a  shield  of  somewhat 
debased  and  rotund  design.  When  stripped  of  the 
modern  oil-paint  with  which  it 
was  coated  when  discovered,  O  O  O 
all  the  wood-work  was  found  to 
have  been  coloured  red,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shields, 
each  of  which  was  white  and  had 
painted  in  black  upon  it  the 
merchant's  mark  shown  in  the 
margin.  This  piece  would 
appear  to  date  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  very 
similar  to  a  screen  preserved  at  Swine,  in  Yorkshire. 
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THE  CHANTRY  OF  ST.  JOHN 
BAPTIST  AT  BAILEY 


By  the  Rev,  C.  A.  Newdigate,  S.J . 

Read  nth  November  191 5 


THE  history  of  the  English  chantries  has  still 
to  be  written.  Meanwhile  it  is  for  local 
historical  societies  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  future 
historian  by  collecting  and  sifting  materials  in  the 
case  of  individual  chantries ;  and  this  is  what  I 
have  in  the  following  paper  attempted  to  do  for 
the  little  known  Lancashire  chantry  of  Bailey. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  chantry,  as 
distinguished  from  the  chapel  to  which  it  was 
attached,  the  documentary  evidence  will  be  found 
fairly  complete.  That,  of  course,  ends  in  1548. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  history  of  Bailey  chapel 
a  second  chapter,  embracing  the  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  dissolution  ;  a  chapter  which 
would,  I  believe,  be  full  of  interest  to  the  Church 
historian  of  Lancashire  were  it  preserved  for  us,  but 
which  is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Of  this 
I  can  only  record  such  few  facts  as  I  have  been 
able  to  glean. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  very  remains 
of  this  old  chapel  have  been  almost  forgotten. 
There  is  no  indication  of  them  in  the  large-scale 
ordnance  map  of  191 2.  They  have  also  escaped 
the  observation  even  of  the  careful  compilers  of 
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the  Victoria  County  History ;  though  the  chantry- 
is,  of  course,  duly  noticed.  About  the  beginning  of 
191 5,  I  obtained  permission  to  uncover  the  founda- 
tions and  investigate  the  site,  and  some  account  of 
the  results  will  be  found  below.  They  have  opened 
out  one  problem,  at  least,  which  is  not  without 
historical  interest. 

I  was  singularly  fortunate,  in  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  having  had  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cheetham,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the  archi- 
tectural descriptions  in  the  Victoria  County  History 
of  Lancashire.  He  very  kindly  came  over  more 
than  once  to  examine  the  excavations,  and  has 
prepared  the  careful  survey  and  description  which 
follows  this  paper. 

It  will  be  convenient  if  I  here  briefly  indicate 
some  of  the  principal  sources  referred  to  in  the 
pages  which  follow  : 

1.  Victoria  County  History  of  Lancashire.  This  indis- 
pensable guide  I  have,  of  course,  made  use  of  at  every 
turn.    The  history  of  Bailey  is  in  vol.  vii.  pp.  16-19. 

2.  Raines,  Lancashire  Chantries  (Chetham  Soc,  O.S., 
vols.  59,  60,  published  1862).  This  was,  I  believe,  the 
pioneer  among  Chantry  Record  publications,  but  a  revision 
is  badly  needed.  Canon  Raines  worked  from  an  imperfect 
transcript  of  the  Record  Office  originals,  in  which  the  1 546 
and  1 548  certificates  are  hopelessly  confused.  The  Bailey 
certificate  of  1546,  or  rather  what  remains  of  it,  is  on  pp. 
211-213. 

3.  Towneley  MSS.  The  following  sections  include 
many  deeds  relating  to  Bailey :  DD.  644-683  (Winkley 
evidences);  GG.  872-935  (Ashe  evidences);  OO.  1191- 
1234  and  1430- 1477  (Hayhurst  evidences).  For  the  loan 
of  these,  as  well  as  for  other  kind  assistance,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  W.  Farrer  of  Hall  Garth. 

4.  Register  of  Deeds,  etc.,  of  the  Shireburn  Family 
Estates.  Prepared  for  Sir  Nicholas  Shireburn  by  Thomas 
Walmesley,  171 5.  This  is  the  MS.  frequently  referred  to 
in  Victoria  County  History  as  the  "  Shireburn  Abstract." 
It  is  a  large  folio  volume  of  203  pages.    References  will  be 
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given  briefly  thus  :  "  Shir.  Reg.,  32.  iii.  45,"  i.e.  drawer  32, 
bundle  iii.,  No.  45.  For  the  loan  of  this  valuable  document 
I  have  to  thank  Miss  Weld  of  Leagram.  The  evidences 
themselves  are  mostly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Weld  of 
Lulworth. 

5.  I  have  also  been  helped  by  some  MS.  notes  and 
transcripts,  now  at  Stonyhurst,  collected  from  the 
Dodsworth  MSS.  and  other  sources,  by  that  most 
industrious  antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Boothman.  Mr. 
William  Brown  of  Sowerby  has  very  kindly  collated  for  me 
some  of  these  transcripts  with  the  originals  in  Archbishop 
Melton's  Register,  and  has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  chantry  ordination. 

I.  Robert  de  Cliderow 

Bailey  is  an  anomalous  sort  of  place.  Politically 
it  is  in  Lancashire,  in  that  part  of  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn  which  occupies  the  angle  between 
Ribble  and  Hodder.  Old  deeds  describe  it  some- 
times as  a  vill,"  sometimes  as  a  hamlet  of  the  vill 
of  Aighton  ;  to-day  it  is  a  member  of  the  composite 
township  of  Aighton,  Bailey  and  Chaigley.  Ecclesi- 
astically it  belongs  to  the  old  parish  of  Mitton  in 
Craven ;  for  which  reason  it  continued  in  the 
diocese  of  York  even  after  the  rest  of  Lancashire 
had,  in  1541,  been  assigned  to  the  new  diocese  of 
Chester.  It  extends  over  some  1400  acres  sloping 
southwards  from  Longridge  Fell  to  the  Ribble. 
Dean  Brook  (olim  Malmer-dene  ")  divides  it  from 
Aighton  on  the  east,  and  Starling  Brook  {olim 
"  Wyardeburne ")  from  the  neighbouring  township 
of  Dutton  on  the  west.  Half-way  between  the  two, 
on  a  tributary  of  Dean  Brook,  stands  Bailey  Hall, 
the  old  Manor-house,  about  two  miles  south-west 
of  Stonyhurst  College,  which  now  represents  the 
old  manor  of  the  Shireburns  in  Aighton.  The 
nearest  town  is  Clitheroe,  some  six  miles  to  the 
east.  Lying  as  it  does  well  off  the  coalfield,  Bailey 
has  remained  a  purely  agricultural  district,  uninvaded 
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even  by  the  railways ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
except  for  the  great  increase  of  pasture  and 
meadow  land,  involving  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  arable  lands,  the  enclosure  of  Bailey  Green,^ 
and  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  old  high 
gate,"  by  which  one  rode  from  the  Green  to  mass 
at  Mitton,  wetting  one's  horse's  hoofs  at  the  crossing 
of  the  water  of  Malmerdene,  to  the  broad,  smooth 
road  and  viaduct  which  the  great  McAdam  himself 
engineered  and  metalled  in  1825, — except  for  this, 
there  would  be  little  in  Bailey  of  to-day  that  would 
astonish  a  resuscitated  Bailey  man  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
important  person  in  Bailey  was  the  new  lord  of  the 
manor,  Robert  de  Cliderow.  His  predecessor, 
Walter  de  Bayley,  had  lately  come  into  possession 
of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Stonyhurst,  and  had 
made  that,  instead  of  Bailey,  the  home  of  his  family 
— soon  to  become  the  better  known  family  of 
Shireburn.  It  was  this  Robert  de  Cliderow,  clerk 
of  the  King's  Court  of  Chancery  and  parson  "  of 
Wigan,  a  man  of  some  little  prominence  in  his  day, 
who  founded  the  Bailey  Chantry  ;  and  therefore  he 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  here.^ 

Of  Robert's  parents,  Jordan  and  Cecily,  nothing 
is  known.^  He  seems  to  have  been  nearly  related 
to  the  Cliderows  of  Clitheroe^  (where  he  himself 
had  considerable  property),  and  to  the  better  known 
branch  of  the  family  who,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 

1  The  name  only  survives  in  a  row  of  cottages  which  once  marked 
its  western  extremity. 

2  See  his  life  by  Henry  Bradley  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  ;  also 
a  fuller  account  in  Canon  Bridgeman's  History  of  Wigan  Church 
(Chetham  Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  xv.),  pp.  38-45. 

3  A  Jordan  de  Clideraou  occurs  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  Henry 
de  Lacy  granting  land  in  Haslingden  to  Adam  Holden,  1272  {De  Lacy 
Compotus  \  Chetham  Soc,  O.S.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  191). 

*  One  of  them,  Richard,  son  of  Henry  de  Cliderow,  received  from 
him  by  an  undated  deed  of  about  this  time  the  grant  of  "  the  pasture 
in  Bailey  called  Crowshaw"  (Shir.  Reg.,  32.  i.  3). 
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held  the  manor  of  Salesbury  till  (c.  1430)  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Talbots.  Robert  himself  first 
appears  in  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  is  then  (from  about  1293)  a  tonsured  clerk  in 
the  King's  Chancery,  not  yet  in  sacred  orders,  and 
is  gradually  building  up  for  himself  a  not  incon- 
siderable estate  in  Bailey  and  its  neighbourhood/ 

The  year  1296,  when  the  Cistercian  monks  from 
Stanlaw  came  to  Whalley,  was  an  important  one 
for  all  this  part  of  Lancashire  :  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  the  new  lord  of  Bailey  associated  with  the 
monks  of  the  new  Abbey  almost  from  their  first 
arrival.  There  is  in  the  Whalley  Coucher  Book^ 
a  charter  of  Christmas  Day,  1298,  which  is  of  no 
little  local  interest.  In  it  Robert  Chirye  of  Bayleigh 
grants  to  the  Abbey  "  pro  salute  animae  meae  et  pro 

^  Thus  in  1295  Adam  Walkandfot  grants  him  lands  in  Bailey. 
Three  years  later  the  grant  is  confirmed,  apparently,  by  Adam's  son 
Adam.  In  1296  Adam  de  Leigh  grants  lands  and  rents  in  Acton 
which  were  Richard  Pleindamour's.  In  1298  Alexander  Pleindamour 
grants  (or  releases)  lands  in  Bailey.  In  1301  Philip,  son  of  Master 
Henry  de  Clayton,  grants  a  capital  messuage  and  mill  in  Bailey.  In 
the  same  year,  John,  son  of  Roger  de  Bolton,  and  Cecily  his  wife 
grant  three  messuages,  60  acres  of  land,  4  acres  of  meadow,  and  35-. 
rent  in  Bailey  and  Clitheroe,  for  which  Robert  paid  ten  pounds.  In 
1302  William,  son  of  Nicholas  de  Mitton,  grants  one  messuage,  10 
acres  and  bovates  of  land,  i  acre  meadow,  and  ^d.  rent  in  Acton, 
and  for  this  Robert  paid  twenty  pounds.  About  the  same  time,  by 
charter  undated,  Edmund  Talbot  (of  Bashall)  grants  all  his  lands  in 
Bailey  (Shir.  Reg.,  32.  i.  5,  6,  7  ;  ii.  3,  4  ;  iii.  4  ;  22.  i.  3,  4).  For 
grants  of  land  in  Hayhurst  (township  of  Dutton)  see  Towneley  MSS. 
00.  1 193,  1206.  Other  additions  were  made  later.  At  the  close  of 
his  life,  in  the  Lay  Subsidy  of  6  Edw.  III.,  we  find  him  assessed  at 
the  maximum  tax  of  6s.  for  his  property  in  Clitheroe,  and  at  /^s.  (the 
second  highest  in  the  township)  for  lands  in  Aighton,  which  here 
includes  Bailey  ;  the  other  chief  landowners  in  Aighton  being  Adam  de 
Winkedeley  (of  Winkley),  4^.  4^.,  John  de  Bailey  (of  Stonyhurst), 
3J.  4^/.,  and  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  3J-.  /^d. 

2  Chetham  Soc,  1847-49,  ?•  io59-  The  special  interest  of  this 
charter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exact  places  can  be  identified.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  "  Mekehurst "  is  the  field  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  Great  Hurst,"  lies  side  by  side  with  "  Little  Hurst "  on  the 
north  side  of  Shire  Lane,  the  old  high  road  aforesaid  ;  and  that  Shire 
Lane  itself  has  preserved  to  our  day  the  name  of  good  Robert  Chirye. 
As  for  the  quarry,  which  is  still  occasionally  used,  its  position  may 
be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  map,  p.  120. 
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quodam  garmamento,"  which  the  monks  are  to 
render  to  him  or  to  his  wife  Hawys  every  Christmas 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  stone-quarry  within 
my  land  of  Mekehurst  in  the  territory  of  Aighton," 
together  with  the  site  for  a  house  and  right  of  way 
for  man,  beast  and  cart  from  the  alta  via.  First 
among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  comes  dominus 
Robertus  de  Cliderhou." 

The  year  1303  brought  a  great  change  in  Robert 
de  Cliderow's  life.  In  August  one  of  the  richest 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Lancashire — the  church 
of  Wigan — fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  parson," 
Master  Adam  de  Walton,  and  Robert  was,  on  the 
presentation  of  John  de  Langton  (himself  a  clerk, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishop 
of  Chichester),  instituted  to  the  church  of  Wigan  on 
Sunday,  the  morrow  of  St.  Matthew's  Day,  22nd 
September,  1303.^  Soon  after  this  he  was  ordained 
priest.^  Seven  years  later  he  obtained  his  bishop's 
permission  to  be  absent  from  his  church  for  a  year's 
study  (November  1310).^  A  strange  life  must  have 
been  that  of  the  parish  priest  who  was  also  a  King's 
Clerk  in  Chancery  :  and  one  cannot  but  fear  that 
his  parishioners  suffered.  It  was  of  priests  such  as 
Cliderow  that  Langland  complained  so  bitterly  two 
generations  later,  that  instead  of  attending  to  their 
paroschienes  "  they 

Serven  the  kyng  and  his  silver  tellen 

In  cheker  and  in  chancerye  chalengen  his  dettes 

Of  wardes  and  wardmotes,  weyves  and  strey ves. 

And  Robert's  civil  duties  were  not  confined  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Chancery.  In  131 1  he  was 
one  of  the  itinerant  justices  for  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex.*    The  following  year  he  was  summoned  to 

1  Bridgeman,  p.  38,  from  Lichfield  Diocesan  Register,  i.  96. 

^  Lich.  Dioc.  Reg.  i.  986. 

3  Bridgeman,  p.  797,  from  Lich.  Reg. 

*  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. 
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attend  the  Parliament  at  Lincoln  as  one  of  the 
sixteen  clerks  of  council/  During  the  three  years 
1 3 14-16  he  appears  as  King's  escheator,  sometimes 
south  and  sometimes  north  of  Trent.^  In  1316  he 
is  one  of  six  commissioners  to  make  a  new  assess- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  due  from  the  City  of  York.^ 
And  so  on.  One  is  glad  to  record  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  other  mischievous 
abuse  of  his  times,  plurality  of  benefices.  He  was 
indeed,  in  September  13 16,  presented  by  the  Abbot 
of  Salley  to  the  rectory  of  Gargrave,* — perhaps  in 
recognition  of  the  "  many  and  immense  benefits " 
received  from  him,  which  they  remembered  after 
his  death, — but  in  any  case  he  cannot  have  held 
this  benefice  for  more  than  a  few  months,  as  his 
successor  was  instituted  in  the  April  following. 

Another  charge  has  been  made  against  Robert,^ 
that  he  was  a  "married"  priest.  I  think,  however, 
that  he  may  be  acquitted  on  this  head.  The 
adverse  evidence  is  that,  in  a  document  to  be 
referred  to  presently,  a  son  of  his,  Adam  de 
Cliderow,  is  stated  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1321-22  as  *'a  man-at-arms  well 
mounted."  But  at  the  outbreak  of  this  rebellion 
Robert,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  ordained 
towards  the  close  of  1303,  had  not  yet  been  a  priest 
eighteen  years.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
Adam  was  born  before  his  father  s  ordination  ;  and 
a  previous  marriage,  of  course,  would  have  been  no 
canonical  impediment  to  orders,  if  his  wife  were 
then  dead  or  had  entered  religion. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  acquit  the  Wigan  parson  of 
having  taken  a  rather  unpriestly  part  in  the  political 

1  Pari.  Writs^  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  73. 

2  Bridgeman,  p.  41,  from  Abbr.  Rot.  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
^  Pari.  Writs ^  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  app.  p.  107. 

*  Whitaker's  Craven^  3rd  ed.  p.  231. 

^  By  Prof.  Tait,  V.C.H.  ii.  31  :  "He  had  an  acknowledged  (but  of 
course  illegitimate)  son  born  after  he  was  ordained  priest." 
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disturbances  of  his  time.  Indeed,  he  got  himself 
into  serious  trouble  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  just 
mentioned,  that  led  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
against  Edward  II.  and  the  Despensers.  The 
rebellion,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  effectually- 
crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Earl  Thomas  at  Borough- 
bridge  (March  1322)  and  his  execution  soon  after- 
wards. When,  at  Michaelmas  1323,  the  inquisition 
was  held  coram  rege  at  Wigan,  Cliderow  had  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  "  having  sent 
to  the  earl  at  his  own  expense  against  the  lord  king 
two  men-at-arms  well  mounted  (cum  bono  equitatu), 
to  wit,  Adam  de  Cliderow,  his  own  son,  and  John, 
son  of  John  de  Knoll,  and  with  them  four  sturdy 
and  valiant  footmen  armed  with  swords,  knives,  bows 
and  arrows"  ;  and  further  with  having  ''on  a  certain 
feast  day,  when  preaching  in  his  church  at  Wigan 
before  all  the  people,  told  them  that  as  liegemen  of 
the  said  earl  they  were  bound  to  serve  him  in  his 
enterprise  against  the  king,  swearing  that  the  earl's 
cause  was  just  and  the  king's  unjust,  and  saying  he 
was  ready  to  absolve  from  all  their  sins  such  as 
wished  to  join  the  earl ;  and  encouraging  men  in 
every  way  he  could  to  go  against  the  king,  so  that 
many  went  who  before  had  not  wished  to  go."  To 
which  the  parson  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  first 
charge  he  denied  ;  to  the  second  he  pleaded  that  he 
had  merely  asked  his  parishioners  "  to  pray  for  the 
king  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  for  the  earls 
and  barons,  and  that  God  might  so  order  and  dispose 
between  the  parties  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  realm  might  be  preserved."  The  jury,  however, 
found  him  guilty.  He  was  committed  to  prison, 
released  on  bail  for  1000  marks,  and  finally  liberated 
on  agreeing  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200} 

1  Pari.  Writs,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  app.  p.  240.  Robert's  manucaptors  on 
this  occasion  were  Simon  de  Altham  (of  Altham),  Adam  de  Cliderow 
(of  Salesbury),  Richard,  son  of  Henry  de  Cliderow  (of  Clitheroe), 
named  above,  Henry  de  Rishton  (of  Rishton),  Roger  de  Aspden 
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Later  on,  when  Edward  III.  was  king,  Cliderow 
attempted  to  recover  his  £200.  He  now  justified 
his  support  of  the  late  king's  enemies  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  bound  in  fealty  to  aid  his  feudal  lord  in 
his  attempt  pur  oster  le  venyme  qui  feust  pres  du 
Roi,  par  quel  venyme  le  Roi  feust  mal  conseille  "  ; 
nor  did  he  deem  it  an  offence  to  have  asked  prayers 
for  the  barons  "que  Dieu  les  dona  grace  cum  pilers 
de  la  terre  de  meyntenir  la  couronne  et  la  pees  de 
la  terre."  He  pleaded  therefore  for  the  remission 
of  an  unjust  fine,  to  raise  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  land.  But  it  was  too  late  :  the 
court  only  replied  that,  as  he  had  voluntarily  agreed 
to  the  fine,  nothing  could  now  be  done.^ 

Two  other  incidents  in  his  life  must  be  mentioned, 
as  serving  to  illustrate  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
In  1307,  in  the  early  days  of  his  priesthood,  he  was 
plaintiff  in  an  action  de  verberatione  et  vulnera- 
tione "  against  the  brothers  Ralph,  William  and 
Geoffrey  Bradhull,  who  had  violently  assaulted  him 
while  in  the  king's  service  at  Bailey,  with  intent  to 
kill,  and  had  left  him  for  dead.  He  was  awarded 
damages  of  £200? 

The  other  incident  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  family  quarrel  between  Robert  and  his 
kinsman  and  neighbour.  Sir  Adam  de  Cliderow  of 
Salesbury.^    The  whole  matter  is  obscure  enough, 

(probably  of  Church),  and  other  gentlemen  neighbours  of  his  at 
Clitheroe  or  Wigan,  thirteen  in  all.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  (as 
the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  suggests)  the  Adam  de  C.  here  mentioned  is 
the  son  of  Robert  mentioned  above. 

1  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  p.  406,  among  pleas  "of  uncertain  date,"  Edw.  III. 
De  Cliderow  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  parted  with  some  of  his 
property  about  this  time.  See  Lanes.  Final  Concords  (Lanes,  and 
Ches.  Record  Soc),  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  64,  82. 

2  Placita  coram  Rege,  Trinity  Term,  35  Edw.  I.  {Plaeit.  Abbrev. 
p.  300).  ..."  [Jurati]  dicunt  quod  causa  ipsum  interficiendi  ibidem 
venerunt,  et  pro  mortuo  ipsum  reliquerunt.  Ad  damnum  ipsius 
Roberti,  cc  /z."  These  words  have  been  strangely  mistranslated  in 
Harland's  Salley  Abbey.,  p.  76  ;  and  his  error  is  repeated  in  Sinclair's 
Hist,  of  Wigan^  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

^  Son  of  Hugh  and  Amabel  de  Cliderow. 
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and  we  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  record 
of  the  trial  held  at  York  in  the  summer  of  1333.  In 
the  preceding  year,  it  seems,  on  the  Monday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  Adam,  having  forcibly  invaded  the 
manor  of  Bailey,  had  taken,  abducted  and  carried 
away  "  to  his  own  manor  of  Salesbury  whatever  he 
could  lay  hands  on  of  his  kinsman's  goods  and 
chattels.  A  detailed  inventory  of  the  stolen  goods 
is  preserved,  with  each  item  carefully  valued. 
Farm  stock  and  farm  implements,  domestic  utensils, 
drapery,  stores  (including  a  good  supply  of 
ipomadon,"  athis  and  prophilias,"  "  isope  "  and 
other  precious  "  resins  "),  and,  which  is  more  to  our 
point,  a  number  of  articles  evidently  belonging  to 
the  chapel  : 

I  psalter  with  gloss,  worth  20s, ;  i  missal,  60s. ;  i  Legenda 
•Sanctorum,  13^.  d^d.  ;  i  gradale  ;  i  troperium,  15^-.;  i  set  of 
vestments  entire,  40^-.  ;  2  towels  for  the  altar,  6s.  ^d.  ; 
I  censer,  2s.  ;  2  "  fieles  "  for  wine  and  water,  6d.  ;  i  corporal 
with  silk  covering,  ^.od.  ;  2  torches,  2s.  ;  2  lbs.  wax,  i^d. 

The  whole  list  is  of  singular  interest  for  the  insight 
it  affords  of  the  contents  of  the  home  of  a  well-to-do 
fourteenth-century  cleric,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be 
reproduced  here.^ 

^  See  Lancashire  Inquests  (Lanes,  and  Ches.  Record  Soc),  pt.  ii. 
p.  167,  from  Placita  coram  Rege  of  7  Edw.  III.  Other  evidences  of 
the  family  quarrel  occur  ibid.  n.  162,  and  in  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  vol.  ii, 
p.  82.  From  the  last  source  it  appears  that  in  this  same  year  1333 
Robert  de  Cliderow,  clerk,  recovered  his  seisin  against  Adam  de  C.  and 
John,  son  of  Hugh  de  Clayton,  of  36  acres  of  land  and  other  property 
in  Clitheroe  and  Dinkley  (Bridgeman,  p.  45).  Mr.  H.  Bradley  (in  Diet. 
Nat.  Bicg.)  thinks  that  this  statement  refers  to  another  Robert  de  C, 
frequently  mentioned  in  contemporary  deeds.  But  this  other  Robert 
was  son  and  heir  of  Adam  of  Salesbury  :  he  was  not  a  cleric,  but, 
having  married  Sibyl,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Hodleston,  in  1331, 
succeeded  to  the  manor  on  his  father's  death  a  few  years  later.  (See 
the  pedigree  in  Whitaker's  IVhalley,  ed.  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.)  Sir 
Adam  de  C,  who  died  c.  1337,  was  buried  in  the  Stydd  chapel, 
Ribchester,  where  a  mutilated  double  incised  slab  bears  the  twofold 
inscription  :  "  Hie  jaeet  Dominus  Ada  de  Cliderhow  m[iles  cujus  ale] 
propicietur  Deus.  Amen.  Hie  jacet  .  .  .  Ade,  cujus  ale  propicietur 
Deus."    The  wife's  name  is  unfortunately  illegible.    Smith,  Hist,  of 
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What  was  the  final  outcome  of  Robert's  suit  we 
do  not  know.  Within  a  year  all  these  things  had 
ceased  to  interest  him.  He  died  on  the  Saturday- 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Petronilla  (4th  June)  1334.^ 
He  was  buried  not  in  his  church  of  Wigan,  nor  at 
Bailey,  but  at  Salley  Abbey,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  benefactor.^  His  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
abbey  church,  before  the  altar  steps  of  the  northern- 
most of  the  transept  chapels  ;  a  flat  stone  slab  set 
in  a  tesselated  pavement.  The  brass  effigy  has,  of  ' 
course,  long  since  disappeared,  but  its  matrix  shows 
the  outline  of  a  figure  clothed  in  amice  and  chasuble 
and  wearing  the  tonsure  and  long  flowing  hair 
familiar  to  us  from  fourteenth-century  art.  Round 
the  margin  runs  the  inscription  in  Lombardic 
capitals  :  ^ 

*SIRE  ROBERT  DE  CLYDERHOW  PERSONE  DE  WYGAN 
GIST  YCY  DIEV  DE  SA  ALME  EYT  VERRAY  MERCY. 

Such  was  the  man — king's  clerk,  rebel  (or  ought  we 
to  say  patriot  ?)  and  parish  priest — who  built  up  the 
family  estate  of  the  Bailey  Cliderows,  erected  upon 
it  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the  chantry,  though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it  accomplished.  Of  the 
chapel  and  chantry  we  have  said  nothing  so  far  :  it 


Ribchester,  p.  136,  gives  it  as  Alicia.  In  V.C.H.  vi.  254  his  widow's 
name  is  Cecily.  (See  woodcut  in  Whitaker's  Richmnndshire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  467.  Also  Cutts,  Sepulchral  Slabs,  pi.  44.)  Adam's  name  and 
that  of  his  brother  Roger  stand  side  by  side  with  Robert's  in  the 
chantry  foundation. 

1  Lichf.  Dioc.  Reg. 

2  A  deed  of  the  following  year  witnesses  how  Adam,  abbot  of  Salley, 
"  in  consideration  of  the  many  and  immense  benefits  done  by  Robert  de 
Cliderow,  late  rector  of  Wigan,  to  their  convent,  grants  special 
privileges  and  orders  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  and  all  the  faithful 
departed.  Salley,  Thursday  in  the  Feast  of  St.  Jno.  Apostle,  1335." 
(Shir.  Reg.  12,  n.  3.) 

.  ^  See  an  excellent  drawing  in  Harland's  History  of  Salley  Abbey. 
This  tomb,  and  the  abbey  ruins  generally,  are  suffering  sadly  from 
neglect. 
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seemed  better  to  bring  together  all  the  evidence 
relating  to  them  under  a  separate  heading. 

II.  The  Foundation 

It  is  easy  to  realise  how  pressing  must  have  been 
the  need  in  many  of  the  parishes  of  mediaeval  Eng- 
land— especially  in  the  very  extensive  parishes  of 
the  hilly  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — for  the 
erection  of  chapels  of  ease  to  supplement  in  remote 
places  the  work  of  the  parish  churches.  Whalley, 
then  in  the  Lichfield -Coventry  diocese,  with  its 
parish  of  166  square  miles,  including  four  royal 
forests  and  measuring  16  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  as  many  from  east  to  west,  was  of  course  an 
extreme  instance.  The  need  was  not  less  realised 
in  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  York,  as  is  evident 
from  the  licence  to  erect  chapels  which  Archbishop 
Walter  Gray  obtained  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
1233.' 

The  parish  of  Mitton  is  a  case  in  point.  To  the 
north  the  villages  of  Waddington  and  Grindleton  are 
distant  4  and  6  miles  respectively  from  the  church  ; 
and  their  pre-Reformation  chapels  have  long  since 
become,  or  been  superseded  by,  independent  parish 
churches.  The  people  of  Bailey  towards  the  west 
were  in  no  less  necessity.  To  get  to  mass  involved 
a  tramp  or  ride  of  4  miles  along  bad  roads,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  river  Hodder,  a  stream  even  now  quite 
unfordable  in  rainy  seasons  and  liable  to  floods  suffi- 
cient to  carry  away  any  but  the  strongest  bridges. 
To  provide  for  this  necessity  seems  to  have  been  the 
primary  motive  which  influenced  Robert  de  Cliderow 
to  build  and  endow  a  chapel  on  his  manor.^  We 

1  Abp.  Grafs  Register  (Surtees  Soc),  p-  167. 

2  It  is  not  certain  that  a  chapel  did  not  exist  there  before  Robert's 
time.  The  expression  in  the  chantry  licence  infra^  "de  novo  con- 
structa,"  is  ambiguous.    Whitaker  {Hist,  of  Craven^  3rd  ed.  p.  29) 

K 
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are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  complete  series  of  the 
essential  documents  connected  with  this  foundation. 
As  they  have  never  before  been  brought  together, 
it  will  be  worth  while  here  to  cite  the  whole  series 
in  order,  with  only  so  much  comment  as  may  serve 
to  make  them  clear. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  rector  of  Mitton,  Master  Adam  de  Walton.^  It 
is  dated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary 
(15th  Jan.),  1328-9,  and  must  have  been  one  of  his 
last  public  acts,  for  he  resigned  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  having  been  rector  since  September  1292. 

I.  Licence  from  Adam  de  Walton  for  two  Chaplains  at 
Bailey. — To  all  to  whom  these  present  letters  come,  Adam 
de  Walton,  parson  of  the  church  of  Mitton,  greeting. 
Having  in  regard  the  distance  of  the  vill  of  Bayley,  which 
is  within  the  bounds  of  my  parish,  from  the  aforesaid  church, 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  the  violence  of  the  river 
Hodder  and  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  bridge  across  it,^ 
with  other  obstacles  which  hinder  my  parishioners  of 
Bayley  alike  on  feast  days  and  on  weekdays  from  coming  to 
my  church,  I  grant  by  these  presents,  on  behalf  of  me  and 
my  successors,  to  Sir  {dominus)  Robert  de  Cliderow,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  permission  to  have  two  chaplains  in  his 
chapel  of  Blessed  John  Baptist,  to  celebrate  divine  service 
therein  for  ever.  .  . 

This  document  may  be  taken  as  fixing  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  the  building  of  the  chapel,  which 
seems  to  have  been  already  erected  and  dedicated 
when  the  licence  was  granted. 

It  has   often   been   asserted   by  writers  from 


says  :  "  I  find  in  the  Towneley  MSS.  mention  of  the  chapel  of  Bailey 
as  early  as  the  year  1222,"  but  no  one,  I  believe,  has  ever  succeeded 
in  verifying  this  very  vague  reference. 

^  Brother  and  executor  of  Adam  de  Walton,  rector  of  Wigan, 
already  mentioned.  Cf  Abp.  John  le  Romeyris  Register  (Surtees  Soc, 
vol.  cxxiii.),  p.  118. 

2  Impetuositatem  fiuminis  de  Hoder  et  frequentein  fractionein  pontis 
ibidetn. 

^  Archbishop  Melton's  Register,  f.  176;  in  Dodsworth,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  91b  ;  and  Piccope  MSS.  iv.  p.  145. 
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Whitaker  onwards  that  Cliderow  made  over  the  new 
chapel,  and  with  it  his  manor  of  Bailey,  to  the  abbey 
of  Cockersand.-^  The  arrangement  would  seem 
reasonable  enough,  as  the  canons  of  Cockersand 
had  for  some  years  past  held  the  advowson  of  the 
rectory  ;  later  on  the  rectory  itself  was  appropriated 
to  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  Robert's 
original  intention.  In  1330  he  obtained  the  royal 
licence  to  alienate  the  manor  to  the  monks  in  mort- 
main. The  proceedings  follow  the  usual  course. 
First,  on  7th  July  1330,  the  royal  writ  is  issued  from 
Woodstock  to  John  de  Bolingbroke,  escheator  be- 
yond Trent,  authorising  him  to  hold  the  usual  in- 
quest ad  quod  damnum.  The  inquest  was  held  at 
Garstang  at  Michaelmas  following.  Its  finding  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  its  full  reproduction 
here.^ 

2.  Inquest  ad  quod  damnum. —Inquest  held  at  Gayr- 
stang  before  John  de  Bolingbroke,  escheator,  29th  Septem- 
ber, 1330,  by  oath  of  William  Livesay  [and  eleven  others] 
jurors.  Who  say  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  king's  loss  or 
prejudice  if  he  give  licence  to  Robert  de  Cliderow,  clerk,  to 
give  and  assign  his  manor  of  Bayleye  with  appurtenances  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Cokirsand,  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  finding  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice daily  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  within  the 
manor  aforesaid  for  ever,  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Robert  and 
the  souls  of  his  father,  mother  and  ancestors,  and  all  the 
faithful  departed. 

The  manor  is  held  of  the  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  by  the  service  of  iSd.  yearly 
for  all  service,  and  the  prior  holds  it  in  perpetual  alms  of 
Dame  Isabella,  queen  of  England,  as  of  the  honor  of 
Clitheroe,  and  Dame  Isabella  holds  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, as  of  the  honor  of  Lancaster,  by  knight's  service. 
The  manor  is  worth  in  all  issues  £6  :  1 3  : 4.  There  are  no 
other  mesne  tenants. 


^  See,  e.^.,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  Lanes.  Chant,  p.  211  n. 
2  Lanes.  Inquests^  pt.  ii.  n.  162,  translated  from  original,  4  Edw.  III. 
2nd  nos.,  No.  106. 
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There  remain  to  the  said  Robert  besides  the  gift  and 
assignment  aforesaid  10  librates  of  land  and  rent  in  Clitheroe, 
held  of  Dame  Isabella  as  of  the  honor  of  Clitheroe  by 
knight's  service ;  which  are  sufficient  to  discharge  all 
customs  and  services  for  the  manor  and  other  lands  be- 
longing to  Robert. 

Three  v^eeks  later,  20th  October  1330,  the  royal 
assent  was  given  : 

3.  Licence  to  alienate  in  Mortmain  (i). — Licence  for  the 
alienation  in  mortmain  by  Robert  de  C,  king's  clerk,  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Cokersand,  of  the  manor  of  Bayleye,  to 
find  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  within  the  manor,  for  the 
souls  of  the  said  Robert,  his  father,  mother  and  other 
ancestors.    By  fine  of  twenty  marks. ^ 

For  some  reason  unknown  the  donation  to  Cocker- 
sand  never  took  effect,  and  on  the  death  of  Robert, 
three  years  later,  the  manor  passed  with  his  other 
estates  to  his  kinsman,  Henry  de  Cliderow,  son  of 
Roger.^ 

It  was  this  Henry  who  finally  carried  out  the  in- 
tentions of  his  predecessor  by  the  endowment  of 
the  chantry  in  1338. 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  licence  to 
alienate.  This  time  there  was  no  question  of  alienat- 
ing the  manor  itself ;  the  chantry  endowment  was  to 
be  from  the  Cliderow  estates  in  the  neighbouring 
townships  of  Button  and  Ribchester,  and  the  two 
chaplains  were  reduced  to  one.  The  second  mort- 
main licence  was  granted  to  Henry  de  Cliderow, 
1 6th  March  1338.  The  text  is  preserved  in  Melton's 
Register.  Another  copy  exists  among  the  Shire- 
burn  evidences.^ 

1  Patent  Rolls,  4  Edw.  III.,  part  ii.  m.  36. 

2  Shir.  Reg.,  32.  ii.  10  :  "Grant  from  Robt :  de  Cliderow,  Clark,  to 
Hen  :  Cliderow,  his  mannr  :  of  Bayley.  Tuesday  next  after  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.    Test.  Jno  :  de  Bayley.    8  Edw.  3."  (1334.) 

^  Shir.  Reg.,  12.  n.  i.  Robert's  name  seems  to  have  been  accident- 
ally omitted  by  Melton's  scribe. 
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4.  Licence  to  alienate  in  Mortmain  (2). — The  King  grants 
licence  to  Henry  de  Clyderowe  to  give  two  messuages,  40 
acres  of  land,  4  acres  of  meadow,  2  acres  of  wood,  and  6s. 
rent  with  appurtenances  in  Ribbelchastre  and  Button  to  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist 
of  Bayley  newly  {de  novo)  built  by  Robert  de  Cliderhou, 
late  parson  of  the  church  of  Wygan,  for  the  souls  [of  the 
same  Robert],  of  Henry  himself  {ipsius  Henrici)  and  all  the 
faithful  departed.  Witness  myself,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  1 6th  of  March  in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign. 

Acting  upon  this,  Henry  de  Cliderow,  six  months 
later,  enfeoffed  the  chantry  lands  to  the  future  chantry 
priest.  This  document  is  important  and  will  be 
quoted  in  the  original  Latin,  again  from  the  York 
Register. -"^ 

5.  Grant  of  the  Chantry  Lands. — Henricus  de  Clyderhow 
dedit  praemissa  domino  Willelmo  de  Preston  capellano 
divina  singulis  diebus  in  capella  sancti  Johannis  praedicta 
[celebraturo]  pro  animabus  [j-/^]domini  Roberti  de  Clyderhou 
nuper  rectoris  de  Wygan,  et  pro  animabus  Jordani  de  C.  et 
Ceciliae  uxoris  suae,  patris  et  matris  praedicti  domini 
Roberti,  dominorum  Rogeri  de  C.  et  Adae  fratris  ejusdem, 
militum,  Johannis  de  Bolton,  Elenae  uxoris  suae,  Elenae  de 
Wykelesworth,  Agnetis  de  Osbaldeston,  et  Henrici  de 
Cliderou  filii  domini  Rogeri  supradicti  cum  ab  hac  luce 
migraverit.  Testibus :  Roberto  de  Cliderou,  Thoma  de 
Knoll,  Thoma  de  Surrays,  Adam  de  Winkedelay,  Johanne 
de  Bayeley,  et  aliis. — Datum  apud  Bayeley,  die  dominica 
prox.  post  fest.  S.  Martini  [13  Nov.]  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  xii"^°. 

It  v^as  a  representative  gathering  that  met  in  the 
hall  at  Bailey  that  November  day  in  1338.  Robert 
de  Cliderou  was  lord  of  Salesbury,  son  and  successor 
to  Henry  s  uncle,  Adam ;  Thomas  de  Knoll  was 
lord  of  Thornley  manor  in  Chipping  ;  Thomas  le 
Surreys  was  the  head  of  the  Surreys  or  Sotherons 
of  Little  Mitton  ;  Adam  de  Winkedeley  of  Winkley 
and  John  de  Bayley  of  Stonyhurst  were  the  two  chief 
landholders  of  Aighton.    Besides  these  were  present 

1  See  also  Shir.  Reg.,  32.  ii.  14. 
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the  two  superior  lords  of  whom  the  chantry  lands 
were  held  in  Ribchester  and  Dutton  respectively  : 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  give  consent  to  the 
transfer.  William  de  Moton  gave  his  consent  in 
French  : 

Will'm  de  Moton  de  Ribbelchestre  done  conge  a  son 
tenant  Henry  de  Cliderhowe  a  doner  a  sire  William  de 
Preston,  chapeleyn,  et  ses  success,  touts  les  neez  (?)  terres 
quil  de  soy  tient  en  Ribbelchastre. — Dat.  die  et  loco 
supradicto. 

Henry  de  Clayton  used  Latin  : 

Henricus  de  Clayton  de  Dutton  confirmat  terras  quae 
de  se  tenentur  (?)  in  Dutton. — Dat.  die  et  loco,  etc. 

Next,  the  archbishop  registered  the  consent  of 
the  principal  parties  concerned.  That  of  Henry  de 
Cliderow  is  dated  at  Bailey,  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
bishop  [6th  Dec],  1338;  and  that  of  William  de 
Preston,  chaplain,  at  Bailey,  a  week  later,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Lucy,  virgin.  After  these  comes  the 
consent  of  the  late  rector,  Adam  de  Walton,  as 
already  quoted,  given  at  Mitton  nine  years  before  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
have  a  confirmation  from  his  successor.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  archbishop's  ordinances  for  the  new  founda- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

6.  The  Ordination  of  the  Chantry. — The  patronage  is  to 
belong  to  Henry  de  C.  and  his  heirs  ;  in  their  default  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Salley.  The  chaplain  to  say  matins, 
vespers  and  the  other  canonical  hours  daily.  Also  to  say 
daily,  except  on  greater  double  feasts,  the  commendation, 
placebo  and  dirge,  unless  reasonably  prevented.  To  cele- 
brate mass  daily  in  the  chantry  chapel :  on  Sundays  the 
mass  of  the  day ;  on  Saturdays  mass  of  Our  Lady ;  on 
doubles,  omisso  ordine  praenotato^  mass  of  the  feast  according 
as  the  solemnity  of  the  day  requires,  yet  always  with  special 
commemoration  and  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Robert 
de  Cliderhou,  etc.  On  all  other  week-days  to  celebrate  pro 
defunctis.  The  chaplain  is  to  keep  the  chapel  in  repair. 
Should  it  be  burned  down  or  otherwise  destroyed  he  is  to 
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celebrate  in  the  nearest  parish  church  where  he  can  get  per- 
mission. If  unable  to  celebrate  through  illness  he  is  to 
provide  a  substitute. 

The  ordination  is  dated  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
at  Cawood,  on  the  Ides  of  May  1339.^ 

Two  days  later,  i6th  Kalends  qf  June  (i.e.  17th 
May),  was  registered  the  formal  institution  of  the 
first  chantry  priest.^ 

III.  1 339-1 546 

For  the  next  two  hundred  years  history  has  little 
to  record  of  Bailey  or  its  chantry.  A  succession  of 
Cliderows  continued  to  hold  the  manor  (though  they 
did  not  usually  reside  there),  and  a  succession  of 
chantry  priests,  presented  by  them,  lived  there  on 
their  modest  salary  of  :  10s.  a  year,  and  said  their 
daily  mass  and  office  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John. 
The  names  of  these  priests,  or  most  of  them,  are 
known  to  us.^ 

1.  William  de  Preston  presented  by  Henry  de  C,  17th 
May  1339.  He  occurs  again  as  "William  Ayglad  de 
Preston"  in  a  local  feoffment  of  1348.  (Towneley  MSS. 
00.  1216.) 

2.  "  Robertus  de  Baylegh,  capellanus"  occurs  in  a  Bailey 
feoffment  of  1373  {ibid.  OO.  1442).  There  is,  however,  no 
further  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  chantry. 

3.  Richard  de  Bradley  {c.  1 380-1421).  He  is  mentioned 
as  a  chaplain  in  Mitton  parish  in  1380-81  (Clerical  Subsidy 
Roll,  4  Rich.  II.),  and  more  definitely  as  chantry  priest  of 
Bailey  in  deeds  of  1402  and  1408.  (Grant  of  Richard  de 
Bradley,  chapl.  of  the  chantry  of  Bailey,  to  John  de 
Bayley  and  Rich,  del  Ash,  lands  in  Bayley  call'd  Bradill 

1  Melton's  Register,  f.  22id  (366d).  Dodsworth's  transcript  in  his 
MSS.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  97.    See  also  Shir.  Reg.,  12,  n.  2. 

2  Whitaker's  error  in  dating  Preston's  institution  1334  has  been 
unfortunately  copied  in  V.C.H.  vii.  19. 

3  I  have  not  included  in  the  list  "Thomas,  capellanus  de  Baylegh" 
who  occurs  in  several  feoffments  of  1337-38,  as  this  was  before  the 
foundation  of  the  chantry.  (See  Towneley  MSS.  OO.  1430,  1433, 
1469  ;  Shir.  Reg.,  41.  i.  3.) 
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Lands,  15th  Jan. — Indenture  between  Nicholas,  son  of 
Edmund  Cliderow,  and  Wm.  de  Bradley  about  some  part 
of  the  Chantry  Land  of  Bayley  granted  from  Jno.  de 
Bayley  and  Rich,  del  Ash  to  Rich,  de  Bradley,  chapl.  of 
the  said  Chantry,  22nd  Jan.,  9  Hen.  IV. — Shir.  Reg.,  12, 
4,  5  ;  32.  i.  18.) 

4.  Wtlliam  de  Bradley  (1421-68)  was  presented  by 
Nicholas  de  CHderow  "of  Alkley,"  3rd  Sept.  1421.  On 
St.  Wilfrid's  day,  12th  Oct.  1430,  we  find  him  negotiating 
an  exchange  with  Robert,  son  of  John  de  Hayhurst,  of  a 
part  of  the  chantry  lands  lying  in  "le  Falle  in  Hayhurst, 
hamlet  villae  de  Button,"  for  another  part  adjacent  to  the 
"gardinum  messuagii  cantariae  de  Bailey," — whence  it 
would  seem  that  at  this  time  the  chantry  priests  resided  on 
the  Button  side  of  Starling  Brook.  The  arrangement  is 
confirmed  the  same  day  by  Nicholas,  "  patronus  cantariae 
de  Bailey,"  who  gives  his  approval  to  whatever  William 
has  done  "  ad  voluntatem  (?)  et  supportationem  dictae 
cantariae."  (Towneley  MSS.  OO.  1221,  1223.)  On  the 
Sunday  following,  Robert  de  Hayhurst  signs  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  rent  due  to  the  chantry  of  13^.  a  year 
out  of  his  lands  in  Hayhurst.  (Shir.  Reg.,  32.  iii.  19.)  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  1 546  the  Hayhursts  still  held  part  of 
the  chantry  lands  and  paid  the  same  rent  of  I3<^. 

A  few  years  later  (8th  Bee.  1436)  we  have  what  is 
described  as  a  "  settlement "  of  lands  in  Bailey  by  Robert 
de  Cliderow,  son  of  Nicholas,  upon  William  de  Bradley, 
chaplain,  and  John  de  Bradley  his  son :  remainders  to 
Richard  de  Hill,  chaplain,  and  the  same  Robert  de  C. 
(Shir.  Reg.,  12.  9  and  10.)  Another  son  of  the  chaplain, 
James  de  B.,  to  whom  he  granted  lands  in  Ribchester  in 
1450,  occurs  in  Shir.  Reg.,  39.  i.  23.  In  May  1462 
William  de  Bradley  granted  permission  to  John  de  Bayley 
to  make  a  mill  dam  on  Button  Lee.  {Ibid.  12,  11.)  This 
chaplain  is  doubtless  the  "  William  of  Bradley,  prest "  to 
whom  by  her  will  in  1444  Agnes,  widow  of  Richard  Shire- 
burn  of  Stonyhurst,  bequeathed  "  a  pare  of  gete  beds  (jet 
beads)  for  to  myn  my  saule  and  mynde  me  in  his  prayers." 
— {Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  Soc),  ii.  p.  106.) 

5.  John  Bradley  (1468-...),  son  of  the  above  William, 
was  presented  by  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  de  C,  i6th  May 
1468.  A  relic  of  him  survives  at  Stonyhurst  College :  the 
parchment  deed  by  which  on  31st  May,  15  Edw.  IV. 
(1475),  he,  with  Robert  Boiste,  chaplain  (of  Ribchester  ?), 
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enfeoffed  Thomas  Cliderhaw  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  of 
the  manor,  etc.,  of  Bailey  "  quae  nuper  habuimus  de  dono 
et  concessione  praefati  Thomae."  The  document  is  of 
interest  as  marking  the  first  alliance  between  Shireburns 
and  Cliderows,  this  Elizabeth  being  the  daughter  of  the 
first  of  the  Stonyhurst  Shireburns.  It  is  witnessed  by 
Robert  Shireburn  "  de  le  Staneyhurst "  (he  was  nephew  to 
Elizabeth),  Richard  Towneley  (of  Towneley)  and  Henry 
Rysheton  (of  Rishton),  esquires,  James  Riddyng  and 
Robert  de  le  Asshe.  The  seals  of  the  two  chaplains  are 
still  affixed, — small  seals  in  brown  wax,  well  preserved, 
but  so  primitive  in  design  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
anything  of  their  devices. 

William  Barker  is  here  inserted  in  Whitaker's  list,  on 
the  strength,  apparently,  of  a  Bailey  feoffment  of  July, 
14  Hen.  Vn.  (1499  not  1498),  where  he  is  described  as 
"chaplain."  (Shir.  Reg.,  32.  iii.  27,  28.)  But  it  seems 
more  likely  that  Barker's  chaplaincy  was  at  Goosnargh  or 
one  of  the  Kirkham  chantries  and  not  at  Bailey.  He 
occurs  frequently  in  Kirkham  deeds  between  1495  and 
1505  {ibid.  43.  iii.  3,  etc.);  in  one  of  them  (May  1497)  as 
joint  feoffor  with  Lawrence  Townley,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  cantarist  at  Bailey  a  few  years  later,  and 
probably  was  then.  In  the  subsidy  rolls  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  Feb.  1524-25,  William  Barker 
occurs  as  chaplain  in  Kirkham,  with  a  benefice  valued  at 
;^3  :  6  :  8. 

6.  Lawrence  Townley  .  .-i  5 17).  The  earliest  record  I 
have  found  connecting  him  with  Bailey  is  in  the  will  of  a 
Bailey  man,  "  Parsivill "  Hayhurst,  dated  6th  Mar.  1499- 
1500.  He  appoints  "Sir  Lawrence  Townley"  one  of  his 
executors.  (He  also  among  other  bequests  leaves  "to  a 
priest,  los" — doubtless  for  masses — and  "  towards  the 
mending  of  the  Chappell  of  Bayley,  5^-." — which  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  a  restoration  of  the  fabric  about 
this  time.)  (Towneley  MSS.  OO.  1457.)'  Townley  was 
chantry  priest  till  15 17,  when  he  resigned. 

7.  Robert  Taylor  (1517-48),  the  last  of  the  Bailey 
chantry  priests,  was  then  presented  to  the  benefice  by 
Robert  Cliderow  "  of  Myssen,"  and  instituted  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  i6th  June  1 5 17.    To  him  we  shall  return  presently. 

It  v\^ill  have  been  noticed  that  during  all  this 
time  the  Cliderows,  as  lords  of  the  manor  of  Bailey, 
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continued  to  exercise  their  right  of  presentation  to 
the  chantry.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe, 
for  a  reason  which  will  appear  later,  that  with  one  i 
solitary  exception  they  were  absentee  landlords. 
Robert  de  Cliderow  had  owned,  besides  his  Lanca- 
shire estates,  a  large  manor  in  the  Midlands,  that  of 
Alkley  in  Nottinghamshire,  acquired  by  grant  of  | 
Sir  Walter  Tonks,  Knt.,  together  with  all  Sir 
Walter's  goods  and  chattels  there,  in  1320.I  Robert 
himself  seems,  sometimes  at  least,  to  have  lived  at 
Bailey.  The  incident  of  the  raid  by  his  neighbour 
and  kinsman  Adam  in  1323,  shows  that  he  kept  his 
farmyard  and  larder  stocked  there  ;  and  he  occurs 
from  time  to  time  among  the  witnesses  to  local 
deeds.  Not  so  his  successors.  They,  unlike  the 
Salesbury  Cliderows  and  Talbots,  the  Buttons  and 
Towneleys  of  Button,  the  Shireburns  of  Stonyhurst 
and  other  neighbouring  arinigeri,  seldom  or  never 
appear  in  the  many  records  preserved  for  us  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  And  there 
is  positive  evidence  too  that  they  resided  at  Alkley 
and  not  Bailey.  From  1341  onwards,  they  are 
frequently  described  as  ''Cliderow  of  Alkley,"  but 
never,  I  think,  "of  Bailey."  We  know,  too,  that 
Bailey  was  often  leased  or  used  as  a  dower-house.^ 

The  exception  referred  to  is  that  of  Thomas 
Cliderow,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family  from 
about  1467  to  1506.  It  was  he  who  in  1468 
presented  John  Bradley  to  the  Bailey  chantry,  and 
to  whom,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  Shireburn,  was 

1  Shir.  Reg.,  31.  i.  12-16. 

2  In  1407  Nicholas  de  C.  leased  the  hall  for  seven  years  to  Mabel, 
widow  of  John  de  Bayley,  and  John,  her  son,  at  the  low  rent  of  4^".  a 
year.  A  deed  now  at  Stonyhurst  testifies  to  an  eight-year  lease  to 
Richard  Shireburn,  junior,  (son  and  heir  of  the  first  Richard  Shireburn 
of  Stonyhurst,  and  great-grandson  to  the  above  Mabel),  granted  by 
the  same  "Nicholas  de  Clederaw  de  Alkley"  from  Martinmas  1431, 
at  48>y.  rent.  Previously,  we  are  told,  it  had  been  in  the  tenure  of  one 
Edmund  Dicconson,  Seventeen  years  later  Nicholas's  son  Robert 
again  leased  to  Richard  Crumbleholme  for  twenty  years  at  6  marks  a 
year.    (1448.)    Ibid.  32.  iii.  16  ;  ii.  35,  38. 
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made  in  1475  the  feoffment  of  the  Bailey  manor. 
From  about  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  mostly 
at  Bailey  ;  he  also  acquired  several  other  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood/  By  1487  his  first  wife 
was  apparently  dead,  and  we  have  a  feoffment 
to  Thomas  and  Ellen  his  wife,  of  property 
in  Goosnargh,  Whittingham,  Comberhalgh,  and 
Preston.  A  further  feoffment  to  the  same  a  few 
years  later  includes  Thomas's  lands  in  Bailey. 
Soon  after,  there  is  a  covenant  of  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Ann  and  William,  son  of  John 
Singleton,  of  Chingle  Hall,  Whittingham.^  In 
1499  he  enfeoffs  some  lands  in  Bailey  to  William 
Barker,  chaplain,  "for  payment  of  debts," ^  and  in 
I  St  Sept.  1 505  he  makes  a  feoffment  of  a  "  messuage 
in  Bailey  and  all  his  lands  and  rents  in  Whittingham, 
Cumberhalgh,  and  Preston,"  to  Ralph  Welshman 
and  Will.  Barker,  chaplains.*  In  these  latter 
transactions  he  seems  always  to  be  known  as 
Cliderow  of  Bayley  or  Aighton,  no  longer  of  Alkley. 

Thomas's  will,  dated  from  Bailey  in  1506,  is 
quoted  by  Whitaker^  from  the  Towneley  MSS. 
He  bequeaths 

"  his  sowle  to  Almighty  God,  our  ladye  Sainte  Marie  &  all 
the  holie  companie  of  heaven ;  his  bodye  to  be  buryed  in 
the  parisshe  church  of  All  Hallows  of  Mytton  ;  his  best 
beste  for  a  mortuarie  &  a  cowe  to  Richard  Denbye, 
priest  thereof,  to  say  a  trentall  of  masses  for  my  sowle. 
Also  my  will  is  to  have  a  durge  at  my  plase  &  to  have 
12  priests  to  say  masse  for  my  sowle  on  the  day  that  I 
shall  be  buryed.  Item  I  give  unto  the  windowe  in  the 
lofte  in  Mytton  church  two  pence." 

Note  that,  while  the  dirge  is  to  be  sung  at 
Bailey,  the  burial  is  to  be  at  the  parish  church. 

1  See  Shir.  Reg.,  43  (Goosnargh  and  Whittingham  Deeds). 

2  Ibid.,  43.  iii.  4,  5. 

^  Ibid.  32.  iii.  27,  28.  ^  Ibid.  43.  iii.  13. 

^  Craven,  3rd  ed.  p.  24. 
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Apparently  there  were  no  burial  rights  at  the  Bailey- 
chapel,  not  even  for  the  founder's  family.^ 

On  15th  December  1506,  Thomas  Cliderow's  son 
and  successor,  Robert,  gave  his  mother,  Ellen,  the  life- 
lease  of  Bailey  Hall.^  She  afterwards  married  Robert 
Rishton,  of  Walsall  (who  in  15 18  claimed  the  manor 
in  her  right),  and  was  again  a  widow  in  1535,  when 
her  grandson,  Richard  Cliderow  of  Alkley,  agreed 
to  give  her  in  lieu  of  her  jointure  a  rent  of  :  6  : 8 
a  year  to  be  paid  to  her  upon  St.  John's  altar  at 
BayleyChapell."^  The  Cliderows  themselves  seem  to 
have  continued  to  live  at  Alkley  *  until,  in  November 
1556,  Richard's  grandson  Robert  sold  the  whole  of 
his  estates  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  York,  and 
Lancaster,  to  Sir  Richard  Shireburn  of  Stonyhurst/ 

By  that  date  the  chantry  of  St.  John  Baptist 
had  ceased  to  be. 

IV.  The  Dissolution 

Robert  Taylor  was  still  cantarist  at  Bailey,  an 
old  man  of  sixty-seven,  when  the  storm  broke  in 
1 546.   That  storm  had  not  been  without  premonitory 

^  In  Baines,  ed.  1870,  ii.  loi,  mention  is  made  of  a  gravestone  in 
Mitton  churchyard  "to  the  memory  of"  this  same  Thomas  Clyderhow. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  such  stone,  and  cannot  but  think 
that  an  error  has  arisen  from  a  misreading  of  another  inscription. 
There  lies  opposite  the  south  porch  a  large  slab  with  the  inscription 
in  rudely  incised  late  Gothic  characters  :  HIC  JACET  VXOR  THOME 
COLTHYRST.  The  surname  is  difficult  to  decipher  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  reading.  The  Colthursts  were  a 
family  of  some  standing  in  sixteenth-century  Mitton  ;  and  in  the 
lay  subsidy  returns  for  1 542-43  occurs  the  name,  spelt  exactly  as  it  is 
on  the  tombstone  :  Relicta  Thome  Colthyrst. 

2  Shir.  Reg.,  32.  ii.  42. 

^  Shir.  Reg.,  43.  iii.  16.  See  also  V.C.H.  vii.  17  and  the  references 
there  given. 

*  Or  at  Myssen,  Yorks,  which  went  with  the  Alkley  estate. 

^  This  deed  also  is  preserved  at  Stonyhurst,  dated  6th  November,  3 
and  4  P.  and  M.  :  a  large  and  closely  written  parchment,  24  in.  x  13  in. 
The  seal  in  red  wax  has  the  Bayley  eagle.  A  list  of  the  Bailey  tenants 
includes  Richard  Shereburne  of  Baley  Hall,  and  Edmunde  S.  (of 
Shireburn  House).  Sir  Richard  covenants  to  give  Clitherow  meat, 
drink,  and  a  chamber  at  Stonyhurst  and  such  livery  as  other  servants 
of  the  said  Sir  R.  S.,  with  an  annuity  of  ^6  :  13  :  4  and  the  sum  of  ;^4o. 
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signs.  Even  in  remote  Bailey,  every  one  must 
have  heard  —  and  wondered  —  wh^n  in  1534  an 
Act  of  ParHament  set  aside  the  Pope  s  authority 
and  made  King  Henry  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  in  England.  Next  year  the  Carthusians 
and  Fisher  and  More  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
king's  anger.  In  1536  Salley  and  some  fifty  other 
religious  houses  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had 
been  suppressed  and  their  belongings  confiscated  to 
the  king's  use.  Cockersand  Abbey,  whence  came 
the  white  canons  who  served  the  parish  church  at 
Mitton,  had,  at  a  heavy  price,  obtained  a  brief 
respite.  When  at  the  end  of  October  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace  gathered  on  Clitheroe  Moor  and  secured 
the  support  of  Abbot  Paslew  of  Whalley,  no  doubt 
there  had  been  Bailey  men  in  their  ranks.  Six 
months  later  they  had  seen  the  abbot  hanged  as  a 
traitor  and  the  great  abbey  forfeited  and  its  monks 
cast  adrift.  By  the  end  of  1 540  there  was  not  a 
monastery  or  convent  left  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
not  likely  that  the  chantries  would  long  be  spared. 

The  storm  burst  at  last  with  appalling  sudden- 
ness. The  parliament  which  met  in  November 
1545  was  required  to  pass  an  act  for  the  Dis- 
solution of  Colleges,  Chantries,  and  Free  Chapels 
at  the  King's  pleasure "  ;  the  motives  assigned 
being  (i)  that  some  chantries,  etc.,  have  already 
been  misappropriated  by  private  persons,  and  (2) 
the  need  of  funds  for  the  Scotch  and  French  wars. 
By  the  14th  February,  within  three  months  of  the 
opening  of  parliament,  the  commissions  were  issued. 
They  were  issued  for  counties  (not  dioceses)  and 
mostly  in  couples  :  that  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
was  addressed  to  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir 
Thomas  Holcroft,  Knt.,  John  Holcroft,  Esq., 
Robert  Tatton,  Esq.,  John  Kechyn,  Esq.,  and 
James  Rokeby,  Esq.  Ominous  names.  John  Bird 
was  the  king  s  new  bishop  of  Chester,  whose  palace 
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was  the  lately  dissolved  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh's, 
Chester.  Siri Thomas  Holcroft,  a  "well-known 
trafficker  in  monastic  lands,"  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  lately  dissolved  monastery  of  Vale 
Royal ;  a  few  years  later  he  came  in  for  some  of 
the  spoils  of  Whalley.  John  Kechyn  of  Hatfield 
was  the  new  owner  of  a  great  part  of  the  estates 
of  the  lately  dissolved  monastery  of  Cockersand. 
Rokeby  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  commissioners 
for  the  plundering  of  the  lesser  monasteries  in  1536. 

To  these  men  the  king,  ''ernestlye  sekying 
&  wysshing  that  the  due  &  true  execucyon  of 
thauthorytie  &  power  to  us  gyven  &  graunted  (by 
parliament)  should  hoolye  tende  to  the  glorye  of 
Almyghtie  God  whose  honor  we  chieflye  seke  in 
this  thing,"  etc.,  gives  commission  to  examine, 
search  and  enquire  by  all  ways  and  means  that  they 
can,  what  and  how  many  chantries,  hospitals,  colleges, 
free  chapels,  etc.,  exist  within  the  two  counties,  with 
the  intents  and  purposes  of  their  several  foundations, 
in  what  manner  the  revenues  are  employed,  and 
which  of  them  are  parish  churches  or  how  far  each 
is  distant  from  its  parish  church,  "  to  the  intente 
we  male  knowe  whiche  shalbe  mete  to  stond  & 
remayne  as  they  now  be  or  to  be  dissolved,  altered 
or  reformed."  They  are  also  to  make  a  ''survey" 
of  all  lands,  etc.,  belonging  to  each  foundation,  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  these  have  changed  hands  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  to  prepare  inventories  of 
all  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  goods  and  chattels 
belonging  to  each  chantry,  etc.,  and  to  certify 
accordingly  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations. 

The  Commissioners'  return  was  made  during 
the  following  summer  ;  it  is  now  preserved  among 
the  Duchy  Records,^  whence  the  Lancashire  certifi- 
cates were  edited  by  Canon  Raines  in  1862.  Un- 

1  D.  of  L.  Ceitificates  of  Colleges,  etc.,  No.  i,  entry  66  ;  olim  Div. 
XXV.,  bdle.  U,  3rd  portion,  No.  45. 
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fortunately  the  Bailey  certificate  is  one  of  the  most 
imperfect  in  the  series.  In  Canon  Rainess  text, 
carefully  revised  from  the  original  in  the  Record 
Office,  I  have  expanded  contractions  ;  the  emenda- 
tions (in  italics)  are  mainly  from  the  1548  certificate 
and  a  later  rental.  For  the  collation  and  for  tran- 
scripts of  the  other  R.O.  documents  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  Fr.  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J. 

The  Chauntrie  in  the  Chapell  of  Baley  within 

THE  PaROCH  of  MiTTON  IN  THE  COUNTYE  OF  YORKE 

Robert  Taylor^  preist,  incumbent.  Of  the  Foundacon  of 
Robert  de  QXiAerhow  some  tyme  person  of  Wygan.  To 
celebrate  there  for  the  sowles  of  the  sayde  Robert  de 
Cliderhow  etc.^  and  for  all  chrysten  sowles  for  ever. 

The  same  chapell  is  distaunte  from  the  paroch  church 
ii  myles,  and  on  Ryver  betwyxt  the  sayd  chapell  and  the 
paroch  church.  The  sayde  incumbent  doth  this  daye 
celebrate  there  accordiw^i^^  and  doth  mynyst^r  the  blessed 
sacrament  to  the  inhabitantes  adionynge  at  such  tymes  as 
the  curates  of  the  paroch  church  can  not  repayre  to  them 
for  the  floodes  of  the  sayde  ryver. 

Plate^  etc. 

First,  one  chales  of  sylver  weinge  by  estimacion^  vi  oz. 

Item,  one  vestment. 

Item,  one  masse  boke. 
Endowment  etc. 

The  sayde  incumbent  holdyth  in  his  own 
hande  one  tenemente  lienge  in  Baley  in 
the  countie  of  Lancaster  worth  by  yere    .    vii  s. 

Robert  Seyd  holdyth  one  tenemente  with 
thdippurtenances  in  Ribchester  in  the 
sayde  countie,  by  yere  ....    xviii  s. 

The  same  Robert  another  tenemente  ther  .    ii  s. 

William  Forest  certen  landes  there  by 
Qstimacion  viii  acres,  xvii  s,  and  for 
rente  goinge  furth  of  his  tenemente  there 
xiii  s,  in  all  dewe  at  the  Feastes  of 
Mydsomer  and  Martynemes  equally     .    xxx  s. 

John  Hayhurst,  certen  landes  lyenge  in 
the  fields  of  Button  in  the  sayd  countie 
by  Qstimacion  iiii°''  acres       .       .       .    viii  s. 
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The  same  John  for  fre  rente  goinge  furth 

of  his  tenemente  there  by  yere     .       .    xiii  d. 
Robert  Ashe  holdyth  certen  landes  there 

by  QStimacion  one  acre,  ii  s,  and  the  ■( 
same  Robert  for  fre  rent  payd  furth  of 
his  tenemente  there,  ii  s,  in  all  dewe 
^isdem  torminis    .       .       .       .       .    iv  s. 

Sm  :  totall  of  the  rentall  .    Ixx  s,  i  d. 
Reprises,  none. 

Nothing  resulted  from  this  first  survey,  either 
for  Bailey  or,  apparently,  for  any  other  Lancashire 
chantry.  Within  a  few  months  King  Henry  himself 
had  passed  to  his  account  (28th  January  1547), 
after  leaving  in  his  will,  with  Tudor  inconsistency, 
the  sum  of  ^600  per  annum  to  the  Dean  of  Windsor 
to  provide  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  for  ever. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  the  new  king, 
or  rather  those  who  ruled  in  his  name,  had  carried 
through  Parliament  a  second  Chantry  Act  more 
drastic  than  the  first.  This  time  the  Act  was  based 
on  doctrinal  grounds.  The  "vain  opinions  of 
purgatory  and  masses  satisfactory  to  be  done  for 
them  which  be  departed "  are  by  nothing  more 
maintained  and  upholden  than  by  the  abuse  of 
trentals,  chantries,"  etc.  Moreover,  funds  are  needed 
for  the  ''erecting  of  Grammar  schools  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youths  in  virtue  and  godliness,  the  further 
augmenting  of  the  Universities,  the  better  provision 
for  the  poor  and  needy,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  therefore 
enacted  that  all  colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries, 
perpetual  stipends,  etc.,  are  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  as  from  Easter  1548,  and  new  commissioners 
are  to  be  appointed  accordingly. 

And  so  the  whole  hateful  business  was  gone 
through  over  again.  On  14th  February  1547-8, 
the  new  commission  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
was  issued  to  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Sir  William 
Brereton,  knights,  John  Arscott,  James  Starkie, 
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George  Brown,  Thomas  Carus,  esquires,  John 
Kechyn,  Thomas  Fleetwood  and  William  Layton, 
gentlemen.  They  were  to  send  in  their  returns 
before  the  ist  of  May. 

From  the  returns  in  the  Record  Office,^  we  learn 
that  the  total  yearly  value  of  the  various  foundations 
in  Lancashire  as  now  returned,  some  ninety  in  all 
(including  a  dozen  or  so  of  chantries  newe  founde 
by  us  "  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  previous 
commissioners),  is  ;^665  : 4  :  o^.  Ornaments,  goods 
and  chattels  are  worth  ;^38  :  5  :  10,  and  there  are 
545:|  oz.  of  plate  and  jewels.  The  new  return  for 
Bailey  chantry  adds  little  to  the  information  we 
already  possess.  Robert  Taylor,  the  incumbent, 
was  aged  sixty-nine  years.  The  chapel  ornaments 
were  valued  at  2s,  4^.,  and  the  plate  (presumably 
one  silver  chalice)  was,  by  estimation,  6  oz.  The 
yearly  revenue  is  given  as  118:9  instead  of 
^3:10:1.' 

The  chapel  at  Bailey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
built  and  endowed  primarily  to  be  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  mother  church  at  Mitton  ;  secondarily  as  a 
chantry  for  the  Cliderows.  Its  life  as  a  chantry 
was  ended  on  Easter  Sunday,  1548.  Was  it 
allowed  to  continue  as  a  chapel  of  ease  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  original  intention. 
The  Act  of  I  Edw.  VI.  expressly  provided  that 
nothing  therein  ''should  extend  to  any  chapel  made 
for  the  ease  of  the  people  dwelling  distant  from  the 
parish  church."  The  rights  of  chantry  grammar- 
schools,  etc.,  were  also  to  be  respected  ;  and  evicted 
chantry-priests  and  others  were  to  be  granted  life- 
pensions.  In  June  two  of  the  king's  officers.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  general  surveyor  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations,  and  Robert  Kelway,  ''surveyor  of 

1  D.  of  L.  Certificates  of  Colleges,  etc.,  No.  3  ;  oUm  Div.  xiv.,  26. 

2  The  new  rental,  not  given  in  the  1548  certificate,  will  be  found  in 
D.  of  L.  Chantry  Draft  Leases,  bdle.  5,  No.  2.    See  Appendix  I. 

I. 
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our  liveries  in  our  Court  of  Wards,"  were  com- 
missioned to  collect  the  necessary  statistics  and 
make  their  recommendations  accordingly  to  the 
king  or  to  his  "most  dear  uncle,"  Somerset.  In 
their  return,  dated  nth  August,  the  chapel  of  Bailey, 
being  a  chantry  founded  as  a  chapel  of  ease  and 
distant  three  miles  from  the  parish  church,  is  with 
many  others  recommended  for  continuance.^ 

Was  this  recommendation  acted  upon?  No 
doubt  Taylor  himself,  while  he  lived,  continued  to 
receive  his  salary  as  chaplain  of  Bailey,  and  perhaps 
he  occasionally  would  say  mass  still  in  his  old  chapel. 
That  he  ever  had  a  successor,  or  that  any  permanent 
provision  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  district  was 
ever  made  by  its  plunderers,  I  have  been  able  to 
find  no  evidence  whatever.  It  seems  far  more 
likely  that  the  price  of  the  Bailey  church  lands,  as 
of  so  many  others,  merely  went  to  swell  the  royal 
coffers. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  sale  of  the  chantry 
lands.  Those  of  Bailey  were  sold  under  letters 
patent,  dated  4  Feb.  1 548-9,  to  William  Eccleston 
and  Anthony  Lay  ton,  ''to  hold  for  ever  with  all 
their  appurtenances  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of 
Clitheroe  by  fealty  only  and  not  in  capite^'  together 
with  all  profits  from  the  preceding  Easter.^ 

Robert  Taylor,  the  late  incumbent,  lived  on 
for  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  dissolution,  dying 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  will  in  the 
York  Registry  is  dated  20th  September  1556,  and 
was  proved  12th  February  1556-7.^    He  is  described 

1  D.  of  L.  Miscell.,  bdle.  21,  No.  i  ;  olim  Div.  xxv.  Q.  No.  8.  See 
Appendix  II. 

2  Pat.  3  Edw.  VI.  pt.  iii.  See  Appendix  III.  William  Eccleston 
(of  Eccleston)  and  Anthony  Layton  (of  Chingle  Hall)  were  extensive 
dealers  in  chantry  lands  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  was  from 
them  that  Sir  Richard  Shireburn  on  loth  April  1549  repurchased  the 
lands  which  his  ancestors  had  given  to  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Mitton,  only  twenty-six  years  before  (Shir.  Reg.,  12,  n.  24). 

3  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  (Record  Sen),  xiv.  159. 
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to  the  last  as  chaplain,"  but  there  is  nothing  further 
to  connect  him  with  Bailey.  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  property  of  feis  own  at  Waddington  in 
the  Yorkshire  part  of  Mitton  parish  and  to  have 
lived  there.  It  is  from  there  that  his  will  is  dated  ; 
and  I  find  in  the  Shireburn  Register  ^  the  following 
entries  : 

32  Hen.  VI I L — Letter  of  Atturney  from  Rich^  Green- 
akers  to  Jno.  Shut  &  Rich*^  Care  to  levy  a  Fine  in  ye 
Court  of  Bouland  of  2  mess :  in  Bradford  {i.e.  West  Brad- 
ford, near  Waddington)  to  Robert  Taylor,  Chaplin. — 
7  Jan.  (1 541). 

32  Hen.  Vni. — Grant  &  Feofm'  of  Rich^  Greenakers 
to  Robert  Taylor,  Chaplin,  2  Mess :  in  Wadington  & 
Bradford,  w'^^  he  had  of  ye  Grant  of  Arthur  Darcy  Knt. 
Dat.  7  Feb.  (1541.) 

6  Edw.  VI. — Robert  Taylor,  Chaplin.  Gift  of  a  Mess  : 
in  Wadington  to  Joana  Shirburne  of  Bradford  for  her  life. 
Dat.  20  June.  (1552.) 

3  &  4  P.  &  M. — Surrender  in  Sladburne  Court  from 
Rob*  Taylor,  Chaplin,  &  Thomas  Parker  to  Joane  Shirburne 
of  Bradford,  2  Mess :  in  Bradford.  Dat.  Mond.  of  ye 
Epiphany,  before  S'^  Rich^  Shirburne,  Seneschall.  Will*" 
Swinglhurst,  Clark  Cur.    (Jan.  1556.) 

One  memorial  remains  of  the  last  chantry-priest 
of  Bailey.  In  Merrick's  Hall,^  an  old  house  near 
Bailey  Hall,  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  foundations 
in  1 83 1,  is  still  preserved  a  well-carved  piece  of 
oaken  scrollwork  with  a  doorhead  and  a  few  panels, 
such  as  may  once  have  formed  part  of  a  screen. 
The  scroll  bears  the  inscription  in  good  Gothic 
characters  : 

laobmu^  X  ^ai'leor  x  cantan'^ta  x  i^anc  x  jfabn'cam  x 
JFi^n  X  jfmt  X     X  2Dm\  x      x  2D.°  x  mxu 

1  Drawer  4  (Slaidburn  Court),  nn.  45,  46,  47,  2. 

^  So  called  from  a  family  who  had  the  freehold  of  this  farm  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  sometimes  known  locally  as  Priest  Hall,  and 
is  so  designated  in  the  1847  ordnance  map.  Possibly  the  later 
chantry-priests  may  have  dwelt  here  :  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
oakwork  was  removed  from  the  chapel. 
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V.  After  the  Dissolution 

It  remains  now  to  put  on  record  such  fragmentary 
notices  as  remain  to  us  of  the  Bailey  Chapel  from 
those — for  Catholics — dark  and  silent  ages  which 
followed  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries. 

Bailey  Hall — it  is  no  longer  styled  a  ''manor" 
since  its  absorption  into  the  manor  of  Stonyhurst — 
continued  through  all  this  period  in  the  hands  of  a 
staunchly  recusant  family  :  indeed  I  rather  suspect 
that  this  fact  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  non-continuance  of  the  chapel  for  the  purposes 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Sir  Richard  himself  was 
no  doubt  somewhat  of  a  time-server  in  religious 
matters,  like  so  many  others  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  loyalty 
to  the  old  religion  of  the  Shireburn  family  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  Bailey  Hall  Shireburns  in  particular.^ 
This  branch  of  the  family  were  the  descendants  of 
an  uncle  of  Sir  Richard,  Richard,  second  son  of 
Hugh  Shireburn  and  Anne  (Talbot  of  Bashall).  It 
will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
succession,  our  chief  authority  being  Mr.  C.  D. 
Sherburn's  History  of  the  Family  of  Sherborn. 

(i)  Richard  5.,  born  c.  1500,  married  about  1548  Anne, 
daughter  of  Evan  Browne  of  Ribbleton  and  widow  of 
Nicholas  Talbot  of  Carr.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  he  came  to  live  at  Bailey,  the  property  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ralph  Cliderow  of  Alkley.  At  any  rate  "  Rye. 
Shereburne  of  Baley  Hall "  stands  first  among  the  Cliderow 
tenants  in  the  deed  of  sale  of  1555.^    In  his  will  (dated  25th 


1  Members  of  this  family  appear  annually  in  the  recusant  rolls  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says  Mr.  J.  Gillow,  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.^  vol.  vi. 
p.  146  (Convicted  Recusants,  Charles  II.).  In  the  recently  published 
Recusant  Roll,  No.  i,  1592-93  {Cath.  Rec.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.),  no  entries 
will  be  found  for  Mitton  parish.  Doubtless  good  Mr.  Speake,  the  parson, 
found  it  more  expedient  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours 
than  to  be  over-zealous  for  the  law. 

2  "  Edmunde  Shereburne  "  on  the  same  list  is  the  representative  of 
another  branch  of  the  family,  also  established  in  Bailey  on  the  farm 
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December  1580  and  proved  in  the  following  February),  he 
appoints  as  supervisor  "  my  Mr.  Sir  Richard  Sherburne, 
Kgt,  trustinge  he  will  stande  good  maister  to  my  wife  and 
children,  and  the  rather  at  my  humble  and  last  suite  being 
his  poore  uncle."  There  is  no  record  of  the  place  of  his 
burial.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

(2)  Bartholomew^  who  died  without  issue  in  1632.  He 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were  buried  at  Mitton.    His  brother 

(3)  John  married  Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Caterall  of 
Little  Mitton.    Burial  place  unknown. 

(4)  Richard^  son  of  John,  died  1659,  aet.  73.  He  and  his 
wife  Joan  were  buried  at  Mitton.  This  Richard  obtained 
from  Richard  S.  of  Stonyhurst  a  new  lease  of  Bailey  Hall, 
with  60  acres  of  land,  for  3  lives  at  ;^3:iO:6  per  an. 
{Sherb.  Fam.,  p.  73).    His  elder  son, 

(5)  John,  born  c.  1626,  died  1683,  married  Janet  daughter 
of  Richard  Walmesley  of  Showley.  Both  buried  at  Mitton. 
They  left  two  sons,  Richard  and  John. 

(6)  Richard,  the  elder,  succeeded  in  1683.  With  this 
last  Richard  the  line  of  Bailey  Hall  Shireburns  ended, 
under  circumstances  of  some  interest. 

Sir  Nicholas  Shireburn,  v^ho  as  lord  of  the  manor 
v^as  Richard's  master  "  and  contemporary  at  Stony- 
hurst, shares  with  his  Elizabethan  ancestor  the 
honour  of  a  builder  of  that  noble  hall.  A  zealous 
Catholic,  he  v^as  an  equally  zealous  Jacobite ;  and 
though  personally  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
affair  of  17 15,  he  gave  very  influential  support  to 
those  v^ho  did.  It  was  in  the  great  hall  at  Stony- 
hurst that  took  place  the  gathering  of  rebels  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  nth  November,  so  graphically 
described  for  us  by  the  government  informers. 
Marsh  and  Mason  ;  ^  and  hence,  too,  that  on  the 
following  morning  there  rode  out  those     17  or  18 

which  still  bears  the  name  of  Shireburn  House.  This  branch  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Bailey  Hall  Shireburns)  continued  through  a 
succession  of  alternate  Edmunds  and  Johns  till  after  1733.  The  Bailey 
Shireburns^  like  the  Bailey  Hall  family,  are  known  almost  without 
exception  to  have  been  buried  at  Mitton. 

1  Payne,  Records  of  English  Catholics  0/1715,  pp.  144- 147-  For  a 
good  account  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  work  see  Father  Gerard's 
Stonyhurst  College,  chap.  iii. 
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persons  on  horseback,  each  with  a  gun,  carrying 
with  them  a  sack-end  full  of  pistols  "  to  join  the  little 
force  of  Catholic  gentlemen  who  went  to  fight  at 
Preston.  Among  these  perhaps  was  our  Richard. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  present  at  the  ''affair"  at 
Preston.  He  escaped  capture,  but  was  outlawed 
for  high  treason,  and  all  his  estates  declared  forfeit. 
Then  it  was  that  his  neighbour  (another  tenant  of 
Sir  Nicholas),  Thomas  Rishton  of  Green  Gore, 
gent.,  came  forward  to  report — and  to  earn  the 
benefit  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  his  dis- 
covery— how  *'  Ric.  Shirburn,  late  of  Preston,  co. 
Lane,  gent.,  was  seized  of  an  estate  called  Bayley 
Hall  in  the  hamlet  of  Bayley  and  p.  of  Mitton  .  .  . 
and,  it  is  pretended,  conveyed  his  estate  after  his 
escape  to  one  William  Crombleholme  to  prevent  its 
forfeiture."^  So  in  December  1719  the  Bailey 
Hall  estate  was  put  up  to  auction  in  London,  and 
the  leasehold   bought  for  by  an  agent  of 

Rishton,  who  (Rishton  thought)  managed  matters 
mighty  well."  ^ 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  what  became  of 
Bailey  Hall  in  the  years  that  followed.  The 
''Registry"  which  Sir  Nicholas  S.  prepared  in 
171 7  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  i  Geo.  I.,  "obliging 

1  Information  of  nth  Dec.  1716.  Forfeited  Estates  MSS.,  S.  30 
(Payne,  Records  of  English  Catholics  of  1713).  In  another  place 
Rishton  adds  the  information  that  Richard  S.  was  "  supposed  to  be 
in  one  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome "  (Estcourt  and 
Payne,  English  Catholic  Non-jurors  of  1713^  p.  342). 

2  The  transaction  is  somewhat  obscure.  Mr.  Sherborn  {Earn,  of 
Sherborn,  p.  73)  quotes  from  notes  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  the  original  lease  : 
"Aug.  2,  1656.  Lease  from  .  .  .  Sherburne  of  Stonyhurst  of  Bailey 
Hall  with  60  acres  of  land  for  99  years  at  ;^3  :  10  :  6  p.a.  or  lives  of 
John  son  of  Richard,  Janet  wife  of  Richard,  and  Richard  son  of 
Richard's  Janet."  The  names  are  confusing,  and  should  probably 
read  :  John  son  of  Richard,  Janet  wife  of  John,  and  Richard  son  of 
John  and  Janet.  The  "one  life  in  being"  at  the  sale  in  1719  is  stated 
to  be  that  of  "  Richard  S.,  aged  64  years."  The  estate  is  advertised  as 
worth  ^29  per  annum.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  99  years,  and  Rishton's 
tenure  apparently  terminated  on  the  death  of  Richard  Shireburn,  in  or 
before  1726,  in  which  year  his  brother  John  by  will  left  to  Richard's 
wife  Elizabeth  ";^I5  a  year  out  of  Bailey  Hall." 
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Papists  to  Register  their  Names  and  Real  Estates  " 
enters  the  tenement  or  farm  of  Bayley  Hall  as  being 
now  in  possession  of  John  Harryson,  holding  by 
lease  for  one  life  (that  of  Richard  S.)  granted  1656 
at  :  I05".  rent.  In  the  estate  map  prepared  for 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1733,  and  now  at  Stony- 
hurst,  the  index  of  tenants  gives  no  tenant's  name, 
but  simply  "  Bayley  Hall "  ;  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  lease  had  expired  and  the  farm  was  in  hand.^ 
In  1774  the  tenant  was  Richard  Holden,^  one  of  a 
well-known  Catholic  yeoman  family,  who  held  it  for 
many  years  after.  In  1831  Bailey  was  sold  by 
Cardinal  Weld  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fenton  of  Rochdale, 
and  to  his  family  it  still  belongs. 

What  records  have  we  of  the  chapel  during  all 
these  years  ?  Of  direct  documentary  evidence  there 
is  little  or  nothing.  Such  evidence  as  we  possess 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  facts,  which  we  must  here 
enumerate. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  building  was  kept  stand- 
ing. Whitaker,  in  the  first  (1805)  edition  of  his 
History  of  Craven  (p.  23),  says  that  the  chapel 
remained  till  within  memory,  when  it  was  destroyed 
except  the  ramified  east  window,  which  was  removed 
to  Stonyhurst."  That  is,  it  must  have  been  still  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  state  till  at  least  1730.  The 
four  walls  were  left  standing  till  many  years  later. 
Harland,  writing  in  1853,  quotes  a  letter  from  **a 
respected  gentleman  long  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood "  as  follows  :  ^ 

I  have  often  visited  this  old  chantry.  It  was  barbar- 
ously destroyed  by  order  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Fenton,  of 
Rochdale,  about  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  an 


I'Greengore  is  also  similarly  indicated,  without  a  tenant:  in  17 17 
this  was  held  by  Thomas  Rishton  with  lease  for  one  life  dating  from 
1659  by  fine  of  ^200  and  £\  :  13  :  4  annual  rent. 

2  Weld  Estate  Book,  in  possession  of  Miss  Weld  of  Leagram. 

^  Salley  Abbey,  p.  82. 
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earnest  remonstrance  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  small  chapel, 
without  aisles,  in  a  secluded  situation.  On  its  north  side  it 
was  lighted  by  three  pointed  windows,  exhibiting  the 
curvilinear  tracery  of  Edward  the  Second's  time.  At  the 
west  end  was  a  bell  gable.  The  tracery  of  the  east  window 
(which  as  well  as  the  windows  of  the  south  side,  had  been 
previously  removed)  is  preserved  among  the  much  more 
recent  architecture  of  the  principal  front  of  Stonyhurst 
College.  Near  the  Chapel  was  a  house  for  the  Chantry 
Priest,  and  opposite  to  its  south  side  was  a  mansion,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  i6th  century,  but  which  probably 
marked  the  site  of  the  original  mansion  of  the  Clitherow 
family.  .  .  . 

The  walls,  therefore,  were  still  standing  as  late  as 
1 83 1,  when  the  property  changed  hands.  There  is 
preserved  at  Leagram  a  small  water-colour  drawing 
of  the  ruin  as  it  existed  a  few  years  before  its 
demolition — drawn  by  Mr.  John  Walmesley  of 
Totnes,  Devon,  in  1824  or  1825.  Though  very 
inaccurate  in  detail  and  general  arrangement,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparison  with  Plates  2  and  4 — it  must 
have  been  drawn  from  memory  from  a  mere  rough 
sketch  taken  on  the  spot — it  serves  at  least  as  a 
record  of  what  was  remembered  by  one  who  had 
seen  the  ruins,  and  bears  out  the  description  of 
Harland's  friend.-^ 

2.  Secondly,  there  is  the  vault,  mentioned  (/.^.) 
by  Whitaker  and  rediscovered  in  the  recent  ex- 
cavations. Of  this  and  of  the  burials  in  it  more 
will  be  said  presently.  Here  it  is  enough  to  note 
that  (as  Mr.  Cheetham  concludes  on  architectural 
grounds)  the  structure  is  in  all  probability  of  post- 
Reformation  origin. 

3.  Not  only  was  Bailey  Hall  owned  and  tenanted 
by  zealous  Catholics,  but  we  know  that  for  some 
time  at  least  it,  as  well  as  Stonyhurst,  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  resident  priest.    A  list  of  places 

^  This  drawing  (and  also  that  shown  in  Plate  4)  is  the  property  of 
Miss  Weld  of  Leagram,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to 
reproduce  them  here. 


2.    BAILEY  HALL,  FROM  N.W.,  1915 
The  Chapel  Ruin  is  on  the  extreme  left 


3.    BAILEY  HALL  AND  RUIN  OF  CHAPEL,  FROM  S.W.,  c.  1825 
(From  a  Water-Colour  Sketch  by  Mr.  John  Walmesley) 
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served  by  Jesuit  priests  in  Lancashire,  1701,  shows 
that  at  that  time  Father  Walter  Vavasour  was 
missioner  at  Bailey  Hall  and  in  receipt  of  a  salary 
of  £10}  How  long  before  or  after  1701  the 
mission  continued,  or  who  served  it,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Father  Vavasour  himself  seems 
to  have  served  the  missions  of  Alston  and 
Ribchester  from  about  1703.  He  was  a  convicted 
recusant  and  "reputed  priest"  at  Alston  in  1715, 
and  registered  his  estate  as  Sir  W.  V.  of  Alston  in 
1 71 7.  An  informer  in  17 18  says  he  has  been  living 
there  at  "one  of  the  four  houses  called  the  Bough  " 
for  about  fifteen  years.  He  (presumably)  was  the 
"  Romish  priest"  who  officiated  at  several  baptisms 
and  marriages  recorded  in  the  Ribchester  parish 
registers  between  1705  and  17 10.  Those  same 
registers  record  his  burial  at  the  Stidd  chapel  as  a 
"reputed  Romish  priest,"  12th  April  1740.^ 

4.  One  other  fact  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Bailey  chapel.    In  1695  James  Standford  left  ^500 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  priest  for  ever  at  Stidd  or 
Bailey  Hall  chapel,  if  times  permitted  that  public  service 
could  there  be  had ;  otherwise  to  be  for  one  who  should 
serve  in  the  country  two  miles  round  about  the  places  of 
Stidd  and  Bailey  Hall.  .  .  .  The  privilege  of  nominating 
one  to  enjoy  the  benefice  to  remain  to  Mr.  Tempest 
[Stephen  T.  of  Broughton]  and  Mr.  Westby  [John  W.  of 
Alston]  and  their  families  for  ever,  if  they  remained  in  the 
Catholic  faith ;  otherwise  to  redound  to  some  eminent 
Catholic  of  good  repute  in  the  said  circuit ;  provided  he 
whom  they  nominated  should  be  a  very  exemplary, 
virtuous,  careful,  vigilant  and  sufficiently  learned  person,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  absent  from  his  flock  for  above  two 
or  three  days  and  that  only  upon  extraordinary  business.^ 

Recall  in  connection  with  this  bequest  the  great 
revival  of  Catholic  hopes  with  James  II. 's  accession 

^  Foley,  Records  of  English  Province^  S.J.^  vol.  v.  p.  320. 

2  V.C.H.,  vii.  67  ;  Estcourt  and  Payne,  Eng.  Cath.  Non-jurors., 
p.  340. 

3  V.C.H.,  vii.  51,  from  End.  Char.  Rep.  (Ribchester),  12. 
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ten  years  before — hopes  not  entirely  crushed  out 
by  the  Revolution — and  the  zeal  then  displayed  in 
the  restoration  or  re-erection  of  old  chapels.  At 
Fernyhalgh,  for  instance,  a  new  chapel  was  built 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  chantry  chapel.  At 
Langho  a  country  squire  attempted  to  restore  to 
Catholic  worship  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard.  At 
Euxton  the  old  chantry  chapel — one  which  in  date 
and  other  respects  invites  comparison  with  Bailey 
— seems  to  have  been  used  by  Catholics  for  several 
years  before  1700.  And  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  from  other  parts  of  Catholic 
Lancashire. 

Taking  all  these  facts  together,  I  think  it  may  be 
claimed  that  there  is  a  fairly  strong  presumption 
that  the  Bailey  chapel  was,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  kept  in  repair  and,  when  circumstances  were 
favourable,  used  for  Catholic  worship.  This  would 
have  ceased  with  the  events  of  1 7 1 5 — if  not  before. 
In  fact,  with  well-supported  missions  at  Ribchester 
on  the  one  side  and  Stonyhurst  on  the  other,  the 
Bailey  mission  can  hardly  have  been  necessary. 

The  removal  of  the  east  window  to  the 
Stonyhurst  chapel  must  have  taken  place,  as  noted 
above,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  certainly  was  not  the  work  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Shireburn,  who  died  in  171 7:  he  was  a 
man  of  too  good  taste  in  architecture  to  have 
allowed  so  slovenly  a  piece  of  work  as  that  of  the 
masons  who  made  the  insertion.  In  Sir  Nicholas's 
plan  of  the  house  (1694)  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel 
pavilion  is  still  without  a  window.^  After  him  his 
widow  lived  on  at  Stonyhurst  till  her  death  in  1728  ; 
and  after  her,  from  1732  to  1754,  her  daughter,  the 
dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  From  her  the  estates 
passed  to  the  Weld  family,  who  were  non-resident. 

1  See  the  plan  and  a  description  of  the  Stonyhurst  chapel  in  V.C.H.^ 
vii.  8. 


[.    BAILEY  HALL  WITH  PART  OF  CHAPEL  RUIN,  FROM  N.W.,  c.  1840 
(From  a  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  by  Mr.  John  Weld) 


5.   BAILEY  CHAPEL  EXCAVATIONS,  FROM  S.W.,  1915 
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During  all  this  time,  and  indeed  till  the  arrival  of 
the  College  from  Liege  in  1 794,  there  was  always  a 
resident  priest  at  Stonyhurst  and  Sir  Richard 
Shireburn's  chapel  was  in  regular  use. 

VI.  The  Excavations 

In  the  spring  of  191 5  I  obtained  permission  of 
the  landlord,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Fenton,  and  his 
tenant,  Mr.  James  Ainsworth,^  to  explore  the  site 
of  the  chapel.  At  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
foundations  were  covered  with  turf  except  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eastern  and  some  20  feet  of 
the  north  wall,  and  these  were  so  overgrown  with 
vegetation  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  Mr. 
Cheetham  has  kindly  written  a  full  description  of 
the  architectural  results  of  our  work.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  we  could  trace  the  rubble  founda- 
tions of  the  south  wall  to  a  point  about  24  feet 
from  the  eastern  angle  ;  of  the  north  wall  rather 
less,  but  on  this  side  (the  ground  being  somewhat 
higher  than  on  the  south)  the  foundations  of  two 
buttresses  were  uncovered.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  west  wall,  till 
after  several  trials  we  hit  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  big  buttress  at  a  distance  of  some  60  feet  from 
the  east  wall.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole 
foundation  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  was  in  the 
excavation  of  the  vault.  Of  this  nothing  was  known 
to  us  except  from  vague  tradition  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  above  ground  to  indicate  its  position. 
Before  long,  however,  as  earth  and  rubble  were 
removed,  a  flight  of  good  stone  steps  began  to 

1  Mr.  Fenton  was  keenly  interested  in  our  work  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  I  owe  special  thanks, 
too,  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  for  his  valuable  and  intelligent  help,  and  to  a 
zealous  little  band  of  students  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Stonyhurst, 
without  whom  the  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible. 
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reveal  itself,  going  downwards  at  an  easy  slope 
towards  the  east.  That  soon  brought  us  to  the 
doorway  of  the  vault  itself.  This,  too,  was  filled 
almost  to  the  roof  with  earth,  stones,  and  fragments 
of  masonry,  all  of  which  we  carefully  removed  and 
examined  for  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.  The  lower 
part  was  saturated  with  water  and  we  had  to  wait 
till  dry  weather  made  it  possible  to  resume  work. 
We  then  found  that  beneath  the  accumulated 
rubbish  there  was  a  bottom  layer  of  sodden  black 
soil,  some  6  to  12  inches  in  depth.  It  was  here  we 
first  came  across  human  remains. 

It  was  decided,  after  due  consultation  and 
permission,  to  remove  these  from  their  present 
surroundings  and  reinter  them  in  consecrated 
ground.  They  were  examined  and  classified  for 
me  by  a  medical  friend  :  they  proved  to  be  portions 
of  the  skeletons  of  five  adults, — one  probably  a 
male  ;  of  the  rest  there  was  no  means  of  judging.^ 
The  bones  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  lying  in 
situ  as  when  buried,  but  had  evidently  been 
previously  disturbed.^  There  were  no  signs  of  lead 
coffins  ;  wooden  ones,  if  used,  would  have  rotted 
away  long  since. 

Of  the  other  objects  found  in  the  vault  there 
was  nothing  very  illuminating.  Small  pieces  of 
half-rotted  timber ;  sundry  pieces  of  iron,  including 
a  stirrup  and  several  big  nails  ;  a  small  leaden  disk, 
perhaps  a  pound  weight — it  weighs  just  under  a 
pound  ;  fragments  of  glazed  pottery  of  any  century 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  ;  two  old- 
fashioned  livery  {^^  buttons  in  silvered  metal ;  and 

^  Five  nearly  complete  sets  of  long  bones  were  found  and  parts  of 
five  skulls.  Of  these,  one  is  apparently  that  of  an  old  man,  another 
of  one  in  late  middle  age,  a  third  of  a  young  adult. 

2  Mrs.  Lowd  of  Hurst  Green,  now  aged  88  years,  tells  me  that  as  a 
child  she  often  visited  Bailey  Hall.  There  was  free  access  then  to 
the  vault,  which  had  not  yet  been  filled  in  :  and  she  remembers 
finding  fragments  of  human  bones  there.  She  has  no  recollection  of 
the  chapel  ruins,  which  must  have  been  already  demolished. 
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the  inevitable  early  Victorian  (?)  clay  pipes.  There 
was  also  a  small  piece  of  encrinite  marble,  carved 
apparently  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  but  much 
corroded  with  moisture.  The  only  objects  found, 
which  seemed  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
chapel,  were  two  broken  fragments  of  glazed  tiles, 
and  two  or  three  very  small  bits  of  diamond  window- 
panes.^  The  question  arises.  When  was  this  vault 
built,  and  who  are  the  people  buried  there  ? 

1.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  it  was  not  built  by  the  Cliderows  and  that  no 
Cliderows  were  interred  in  it.  The  architectural 
evidence  points  to  a  date  of  construction  not  before 
Elizabeth.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  seen  that 
(i)  Sir  Robert,  the  founder,  was  not  buried  there, 
though  the  chapel  was  built  before  his  death,  but  at 
Salley ;  that  (2)  the  Cliderows  as  a  rule  did  not 
live  at  Bailey ;  and  that  (3)  the  one  exception, 
Thomas  de  C,  who  died  in  1506,  was  buried  not 
here  but  at  Mitton. 

2.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  vault  like  this 
should  have  been  constructed  at  any  time  after  the 
end  of  the  Shireburn  occupation  in  171 5,  when  the 
Hall  was  no  longer  a  centre  of  Catholic  worship,  and 
probably,  for  a  time,  even  in  non-Catholic  hands. 

3.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  vault  was 
made  in  Shireburn  times,  i.e.  between  1555  and 
1715  ;  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  its  being  used  as  a 
family  burial  place  (though  in  fact  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  used,  as  we  have  seen  that 
three  of  the  five  Shireburns  who  lived  at  Bailey 
Hall  and  their  wives  were  buried  at  Mitton),  or  at 
any  rate,  for  a  private  burial  place  for  Catholics. 
Of  such  burial  places,  established  with  the  connivance, 
perhaps,  though  without  the  consent  of  authority, 

^  Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  who  has  examined  the  glass,  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  not  earlier  than  about  1600.  It  is  much  too  thin  and 
free  from  imperfections  to  be  mediasval,  and  seems  to  have  been  cut 
with  the  diamond. 
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not  a  few  examples  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
Lancashire  during  penal  times.  The  statute  of 
1605^  proves  the  existence  of  this  practice,  though 
it  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  case  of  Squire 
Blundell's  cemetery  at  Harkirke  near  Crosby  is 
well  known.  It  was  opened  by  him  in  161 1  because 
the  neighbouring  parsons  refused  to  bury  Catholics  ; 
before  he  was  compelled  to  close  it  in  1634  over  a 
hundred  interments  had  taken  place  in  it,  all  duly 
entered  in  the  squire's  register.  After  the  Restora- 
tion it  continued  to  be  used  for  the  burial  of  priests 
and  others  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  old  chantry  chapel  attached  to  Lydiate  Hall, 
the  first  interment — that  of  Christopher  Small,  a 
seminary  priest — took  place  before  1 590  ;  and  it 
was  still  in  use  as  a  burial  place  for  priests  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chantry 
chapel  at  Windleshaw  seems  to  have  been  opened  for 
Catholic  burials  in  1627  and  has  been  used  ever 
since.  Cockersand  Abbey,  the  burial  place  of  the 
Daltons  of  Thurnham,  and  the  cemetery  at  the  Hall 
of  the  Gradwells  at  Ulnes  Walton  may  also  be 
mentioned,  though  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
evidence  of  burials  before  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

The  Bailey  Chapel  remains  have,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Rector  of  Stonyhurst,  been  reinterred  in  the 
graveyard  at  Stonyhurst  College,  where  a  decent 
tomb  bears  the  inscription  : 

+  THE  REMAINS  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  CATHOLIC  FORE- 
FATHERS ONCE  BURIED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST. 
JOHN  BAPTIST  AT  BAYLEY  WERE  HERE  LAID 
A.D.  191  5.  R.LP. 

1  "If  any  Popish  recusant  shall  be  buried  other  than  in  a  church 
or  churchyard  or  not  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  executors  shall  forfeit  £ioP  (3  Jac.  I.,  c.  5.  See  Payne,  Old 
English  Catholic  Missions^  p.  viii.) 

^  See  for  all  these  cases  Rev,  W.  A.  Wickham's  interesting  paper 
on  Cockersand  Chapter-House^  in  the  Society's  Transactions  for  last 
year  and  the  references  there  given,  pp.  11 3- 11 7. 
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VII.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 
By  F.  H,  Cheetham 

The  ruins  of  the  chapel  stand  on  a  fairly  elevated 
site  about  f  mile  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
between  two  doughs"  or  small  ravines  formed  by 
the  Bailey  and  Starling  Brooks,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Bailey  Hall,  and  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south-west  of  Stonyhurst.  Bailey  Hall,  now  a  farm- 
house, is  a  plain  rectangular  building,  probably  of 
late  sixteenth-century  date,  with  a  modern  addition 
on  the  south  side,  but  has  been  very  much  restored 
and  is  of  little  architectural  interest.  Many  of  its 
mullioned  windows  are  now  blocked,  and  internally 
nearly  all  its  original  features  have  been  removed  or 
obscured.  The  house  is  no  doubt  a  rebuilding 
of  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Cliderows,  but 
whether  on  the  exact  site  of  the  older  structure  or 
on  any  portion  of  it  cannot  be  stated  definitely.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  (east,  south,  and  west) 
by  a  moat  which  remains  in  an  almost  perfect  condi- 
tion on  the  east,  though  dry  and  overgrown,  and  less 
perfect  on  the  south.  On  the  west  it  becomes  lost, 
and  has  been  probably  filled  in,  at  its  northern  end. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  moat  ever  was 
continued  along  the  north  side  of  the  site,  and  most 
likely  it  was  not.^  The  chapel  stands  47  feet  from 
the  house  within  the  line  of  the  moat,  from  which  its 
east  end  is  distant  only  about  9  yards,  the  width  of 
the  moat  at  this  point  being  about  30  feet  at  the  top. 
The  ground  on  which  the  chapel  stands  falls  slightly 
from  west  to  east,  towards  the  Bailey  Brook. 

The  remains  of  the  chapel  are  very  fragmentary, 

^  The  moat  is  not  indicated  on  the  large-scale  Ordnance  Survey 
map  of  1912. 
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and  include  few  architectural  features.  They  con- 
sist of  the  lower  portions  of  the  east  wall  with  its 
diagonal  angle  buttresses  and  a  portion  of  the  east 
end  of  the  north  wall,  about  20  feet  in  length.  The 
return  of  the  south  wall  is  just  visible,  but  the  foun- 
dation is  in  situ  for  a  distance  of  about  24  feet. 
The  recent  excavations  have  also  laid  bare  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  buttress  at  the  west  end  and  the 
lower  portions  of  two  on  the  north  side  in  addition  to 
that  in  the  existing  wall.  From  these  data  the  plan 
of  the  fourteenth-century  chapel  has  been  recon- 
structed and  is  here  reproduced.  The  dotted  lines, 
it  should  be  remembered,  however,  indicate  a  con- 
jectural restoration  only,  the  position  of  the  doorway 
and  the  remaining  buttresses  being  assumed. 

The  chapel  was  a  rectangular  structure  of  local 
stone,  measuring  58  feet  by  17  feet  6  inches  intern- 
ally, with  a  pointed  east  window  of  five  lights,  and 
as  we  know  from  Mr.  Harland's  informant,  quoted 
above,  with  a  western  bell-cote,  three  windows  on 
the  north  side,  and  probably  two  and  a  doorway  on 
the  south.  The  existing  remains  answer  in  every 
way  to  a  fourteenth-century  fabric,  though  the  east 
window  (now  at  Stonyhurst)  might  appear  to  be 
rather  earlier  than  1329.  The  licence  obtained  in 
that  year,  however,  shows  the  chapel  to  have  been 
then  in  existence,  and  it  may  have  been  erected  a 
little  time  before  Robert  de  Cliderow  was  able  to 
get  his  licence  for  service,  as  rectors  did  not  readily 
consent  to  having  new  places  of  worship  put  up  in 
their  parishes  without  some  compensation  for  the 
possible  loss  of  oblations  to  the  parish  church.  The 
absence  of  any  ogee  curves,  as  well  as  the  acute 
form  and  low  cusping  of  the  lower  lights  of  the 
Bailey  window,  point  to  a  date  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  free  treatment  of  the 
top  where  the  mullions,  instead  of  crossing  right  up 
to  the  apex,  are  broken  by  a  large  quatrefoil,  places 
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it  rather  late  than  early  in  that  period,  and  it  can 
therefore  safely  be  assigned  on  architectural  evidence 
alone  to  about  the  year  1325,  very  near  to  the  date 
of  the  licence.  Harland's  correspondent  describes 
the  north  windows  as  having  curvilinear  tracery, 
which  is  what  one  would  expect  about  1329,  chiefly 
occurring,  as  it  does,  between  131 5  and  1360.  The 
only  architectural  feature  actually  on  the  site,  if  we 
except  the  buttresses,  the  chamfered  plinth,  and  a 
window-sill,  is  a  single  wave-moulded  jamb-stone, 
probably  belonging  to  the  doorway,  now  lying  loose 
on  the  turf,  and  suggesting  a  plain  pointed  doorway 
of  a  single  continuous  moulded  order. 

The  existing  walls  are  faced  with  sandstone 
rubble,  but  are  largely  composed  of  small  boulders, 
or  water-worn  round  stones,  probably  from  the  bed 
of  the  Ribble.  The  plinth  is  about  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  consists  of  a  plain  chamfer  with  a  projec- 
tion of  7  inches  above  a  similar  but  smaller  earth 
table,  both  continued  round  the  buttresses.  Above 
the  plinth  the  side  walls  are  2  feet  9  inches  thick, 
but  the  east  wall  is  3  feet  3  inches,  and  in  the  middle 
are  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a  dwarf  buttress 
below  the  east  window.  In  the  north  wall  is  the 
sill  of  a  two-light  window  6  feet  above  the  ground 
outside,  above  which  height  all  the  masonry  has 
been  destroyed.  This  window  was  about  6  feet 
from  the  east  end  inside  and  had  double  chamfered 
jambs  and  a  plain  chamfered  mullion.  Its  lights  are 
1 5  inches  wide,  but  the  internal  jambs  are  broken 
away  and  the  wall  below  is  mutilated.  Probably  the 
other  windows  were  similar  in  type  to  this,  and  had, 
as  we  know,  curvilinear  tracery  in  the  head.  The 
sill  inside  is  5  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  is  now  covered  with  turf  and  may 
not  accurately  represent  the  original  floor  level. 

The  east  wall  stands  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet  or 
6  feet  at  either  end,  but  is  reduced  to  about  4  feet 

M 
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in  the  middle,  where  the  window  formerly  was.  At 
present  the  walling  here  is  only  i8  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  plinth,  but  whether  this  was  the 
original  level  of  the  sill  cannot  now  be  determined. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  actual  date  of  the  removal 
of  the  window  to  Stonyhurst  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  sometime  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  probably  late  rather  than  early  in  that 
period.  The  window  is  of  five  foliated  lancet  lights, 
with  the  mullions  crossing  in  the  head  where  they 
form  a  series  of  quatre-foils,  but  in  its  present  posi- 
tion is  but  a  ghost  of  its  former  self,  only  the  mullions 
and  tracery  having  been  preserved  and  set  up  almost 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  sixteenth-century  ashlar 
wall.  The  loss  of  the  double-chamfered  jambs  and 
head  and  deep  sloping  sill,  with  the  consequent 
deprivation  of  light  and  shade,  is  much  to  be 
deplored. 

The  buttresses  are  much  broken  away  on  the 
face,  and  the  walling  generally  has  been  used  till 
quite  recent  times  as  a  stone  quarry  when  repairs  to 
adjacent  walls  and  buildings  were  in  progress. 

The  large  square  buttress  at  the  west  end  is 
shown  standing  its  full  height  in  Mr.  John  Weld's 
drawing  of  Bailey  Hall  (made  c,  1840)  here  re- 
produced. It  was  of  three  stages  with  plain 
sloping  offsets,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  later 
addition.  When  this  drawing  was  made,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  west  wall  adjoining  the  buttress 
was  still  standing,  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  window  opening  immediately  on  its 
north  side.  The  function  of  this  buttress  is  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle.  If  the  plan  of  the  chapel  was  as 
here  shown  with  diagonal  buttresses  at  its  western 
angles,  the  need  of  this  additional  support  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  wall  at  some 
later  time  became  insecure  and  needed  strengthen- 
ing.    The   foundations  recently  exposed  fix  the 
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exact  position  of  this  buttress,  and  show  it  to  have 
been  rather  more  than  2  feet  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  Hne  of  the  building. 

The  vault,  or  small  crypt,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel  below  the  sanctuary.  Its  position  is  accurately 
shown  on  the  plan,  and  the  sections  there  given, 
together  with  the  accompanying  photographs,  will 
explain  its  construction  better  than  a  lengthy  technical 
description.  The  crypt  ^  measures  9  feet  4  inches 
by  7  feet  8  inches,  the  greater  length  being  from 
west  to  east,  and  is  approached  from  the  west  by  a 
flight  of  thirteen  stone  steps  with  loj-inch  treads 
and  6-inch  risers,  between  retaining  walls  of  rubble. 
The  walling  of  the  crypt  is  likewise  of  rubble,  but 
the  roof  consists  of  a  segmental  brick  barrel  vault 
one  and  a  half  bricks  thick,  4  feet  6  inches  high  at 
the  sides,  and  6  feet  6  inches  in  the  middle.  The 
cobbled  floor  is  slightly  curved,  and  rests  upon  6 
inches  or  8  inches  of  sand  and  loam  above  a  clay 
foundation.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  at 
floor  level  is  a  drain  connected  with  the  moat.  The 
position  of  the  chamber  and  the  nature  of  the  site 
precludes  any  other  means  of  lighting  than  from  the 
entrance. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  there  is 
a  decided  skew  in  the  line  of  the  steps,  and  that  the 
crypt  itself  is  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  main  axis 
of  the  building.  This  apparently  careless  set-out, 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  brick  vault,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  this  underground  chamber  is 
no  part  of  the  original  structure  but  probably  a 
burial-place,  or  bone-house,  made  after  the  chapel 
itself  had  become  disused.  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  seen  the  re- 

1  The  term  "  crypt "  is  here  used  merely  in  its  sense  of  "  a  vault 
beneath  a  building  either  entirely  or  partly  underground  "  (Parker),  and 
has  no  ecclesiological  significance.  It  is  employed  in  preference  to 
"  vault "  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  use  of  that  word  both  for  the 
chamber  itself  and  the  roof  that  covers  it. 
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constituted  plan  and  agrees  with  the  particulars  of 
its  restoration,"  also  concurs  in  assigning  a  com- 
paratively late  date  to  the  crypt.    He  writes  : 

The  bricks  used  in  the  vault  point  to  a  date  certainly 
later  than  the  main  building,  though  bricks  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  (9  inches  x  4  inches  x  2  inches)  were 
in  use  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  .  .  .  Apart,  however, 
from  this  question,  a  crypt  of  this  type  would  be  most  un- 
usual in  pre-Reformation  times.  I  can  think  of  no  English 
crypt  or  bone-hole — certainly  not  one  beneath  a  chancel — 
which  was  constructed  on  this  small  scale,  or  without  some 
means  of  light  from  outside,  the  early  Saxon  ones  at  Ripon 
and  Hexham  and  the  possibly  late  Saxon  one  at  Sidbury 
excepted  ;  and  it  is  a  most  unlikely  thing  that  a  crypt  of 
any  kind  should  have  been  made  in  a  small  chantry,  unless 
there  was  a  steep  slope  at  the  east  end.  A  late  burial- 
vault  is  the  most  reasonable  conclusion,  I  am  sure. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  when  this  burial- 
vault  was  constructed.  The  chapel  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  crypt,  or  burial-vault,  may  therefore 
have  been  constructed  some  time  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  after  Bailey  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Richard  Shireburn.  The  Cliderows,  as 
already  pointed  out,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  lived 
at  the  Hall,  but  after  about  1556  it  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Shireburn  family.  The  house  was  probably  rebuilt 
in  its  present  form  at  this  time  or  later,  and  the 
bricks  used  in  the  interior  partition  walls,  though 
uneven  both  in  size  and  shape,  are  approximately 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  quality  as  those  in  the 
roof  of  the  crypt.  Failing  other  evidence  of  date, 
it  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assign  an 
Elizabethan  origin  to  the  burial-vault.  From  the 
fact  that  Bailey  Hall  Shireburns  are  entered  in 
the  Mitton  registers  as  buried  at  Mitton  in  1659, 
1682,  and  1688,  it  would  appear  improbable  that  a 
burial-place  should  be  constructed  at  Bailey  as  late 
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as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  later  date  does 
not  seem  Hkely.  It  15  of  course  possible  that  the 
burial-place  was  used  for  others  than  members  of  the 
family,^  or  that  it  was  a  bone-house  pure  and  simple, 
but  the  latter  hypothesis,  considering  the  distance 
from  Mitton  and  the  lack  of  evidence  of  there  having 
been  earlier  burials  at  Bailey,  is  unlikely. 

A  comparison  of  the  Bailey  "crypt"  with  the 
burial-vault  of  the  Shireburns  in  Mitton  Church 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Shireburn  chapel  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  was  built  about 
1594,  but  the  vault  is  apparently  a  good  deal  later, 
and  is  possibly  the  work  of  Sir  Nicholas  Shireburn 
about  1700.  As  I  have  been  unable  to  inspect  the 
Mitton  vault  I  asked  Fr.  Newdigate  to  add  a  brief 
description  of  it,  and  he  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  note  : 

The  Shireburn  vault  in  Mitton  Church  which,  by  favour 
of  the  vicar,  Rev.  G.  Ackerley,  I  was  able  to  examine 
recently,  lies  under  the  eastern  half  of  the  Shireburn 
chapel,  being  entered  by  a  stair  similar  to  that  at  Bailey, 
but  steeper  and  of  fewer  steps,  about  eight.  The  chamber 
is  rectangular,  14  feet  6  inches  by  ii  feet  9  inches,  the 
longer  axis  in  this  case  (which  is  also  that  of  the  barrel 
roof)  being  north  and  south.  The  east  and  west  walls  are 
4  feet  9  inches  high  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting,  which 
rises  to  6  feet  9  inches.  The  whole  construction  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Bailey  vault.  Walls  and  roof  are 
faced  with  ashlar,  the  walls  being  whitewashed  and 
divided  into  large  panels  by  upright  bands  of  black.  The 
floor  is  level,  paved,  I  think,  with  flagstones.  There  is  no 
opening  for  light. 

On  the  floor  lie  five  large  coffins,  all  facing  eastwards. 
Counting  from  the  south,  these  belong  to:  (i)  Unknown  : 
the  plate  illegible,  outer  case  very  much  decayed.  It  is  of 
full  length,  but  much  narrower  than  the  others.    (2)  Sir 


1  This  is  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Fr.  Newdigate  {supra,  p.  157). 
I  had  not  seen  his  paper  when  the  above  hnes  were  written.  If  this 
theory  be  adopted  a  seventeenth-century  origin  for  the  crypt  is  most 
likely. 
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Nicholas  presumably  (the  metal  plate  was  illegible  by  the 
light  of  my  acetylene  lamp).  He  d.  171 7.  (3)  Lady 
Catherine,  his  wife  (d.  1728).  A  large  metal  crucifix 
surmounts  her  name-plate.  (4)  Duchess  of  Norfolk  (d. 
1754).  Lozenge  -  shaped  escutcheon  surmounted  by  a 
coronet.  (5)  Hon.  Peregrine  Widdrington,  her  second 
husband,  who  d.  1749. 

There  is  also  in  the  S.E.  corner,  at  the  feet  of  No.  i, 
a  leaden  casket,  about  15  inches  cube.  Its  outer  case,  if 
it  had  one,  has  completely  perished. 

The  vault  seems  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  Nicholas's  brother 
Richard  (d.  1690)  and  his  mother  Isabel  (d.  1693)  lie 
beneath  their  respective  monuments,  which  were  erected 
in  1699.  His  only  son,  Richard  Francis,  who  d.  1702, 
also  has  a  separate  tomb. 

C.  A.  N.,  S.J. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  BLACKBURN  PAX 


By  Reginald  Thr elf  all  Bailey,  M,R.C,S.  {Eng.), 
L.R.CP.  {Lond.) 

Read  25th  March  191 5 


THE  title  brings  before  the  notice  of  the  Society 
a  small  object  made  of  latten  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  my  family  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  Pax.  Its  past 
history  is  as  follows.  The  old  parish  church  of 
Blackburn,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  foundation,  rebuilt  by  the  De 
Lacys  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  again  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1540)  various  alterations  to  the  fabric  were 
made,  but  the  main  structure  remained  until  its 
demolition  in  the  year  1820,  when  the  present 
church  was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  good 
sample  of  an  early  Lancashire  church. 

Eight  old  oak  stalls,  with  grotesque  misericord 
carvings,  said  to  have  come  from  the  destroyed 
abbey  church  at  Whalley,  were  placed  in  the  choir, 
four  on  each  side,  as  seats  for  the  wardens,  and 
these  are  now  in  the  tower  entrance  of  the  new 
church  of  1820,  which  is  on  a  different  site  in  the 
churchyard  from  the  old  church.  The  old  tower  was 
allowed  to  stand  until  1870,  when  it  was  demolished. 
When  the  church  was  pulled  down,  monuments  and 
objects  of  all  kinds  were  destroyed,  and  the  debris 
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thrown  away  as  rubbish  ;  among  this  was  the  Pax, 
the  subject  of  my  paper.  My  grandfather,  James 
Bailey,  surgeon,  of  Blackburn,  noticing  this  small 
object,  and  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  lost, 
saved  it  from  destruction,  and  it  is  owing  to  his 
antiquarian  zeal  that  it  still  exists.  On  27th  January 
1876  my  father,  Dr.  Francis  James  Bailey  of 
Liverpool,  a  vice-president  of  the  Historic  Society, 
exhibited  it  before  the  Society  and  it  was  then 
described  as  follows  : 

A  bronze  casting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  alto-relief, 
and  enclosed  in  an  arch,  from  an  old  cross  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  Lady  Stourton,  in  the  old  parish  churchyard, 
Blackburn. 1 

At  the  same  time  he  exhibited  : — 

A  lithographic  print  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Black- 
burn before  it  was  pulled  down  in  1 8 19,  to  make  room  for 
the  present  structure. 

This  print  is  reproduced  (Plate  IL)  for  this 
account.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  in.  x  3|-  in. 
No  name  of  the  artist,  lithographer,  publisher,  or 
date  of  publication  appears  on  the  print.  The  only 
lettering  is  that  seen  in  the  reproduction.  I  sub- 
mitted a  photograph  of  this  print  to  Mr.  R.  Ashton, 
the  librarian  of  the  Free  Library,  Blackburn,  and 
he  kindly  informs  me  that  there  is  not  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  Blackburn  Library,  and  that  in  spite  of  many 
enquiries  and  considerable  research,  he  has  been 
unable  to  trace  another  copy  of  it,  or  its  origin. 
The  only  pictures  they  have  are  two  copies  of  the 
engraving  of  the  old  church  from  Abram's  History 
of  Blackburn^  which  differ  from  the  print  now 
illustrated.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  given 

^  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanes.  Ches.,  xxviii.  184.  Catherine  Lady 
Stourton  was  heiress  of  the  Walmesleys  of  Dunkenhalgh.  She  died 
in  1785.  The  old  cross  mentioned  was  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
and  therefore  inside  the  old  building. 

2  Op.  cit.  301-310. 
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for  the  church  being  pulled  down  is  18 19;  Abram 
gives  1820  as  the  date  of  its  destruction. 

On  2nd  March  191 1,  knowing  there  were  many 
members  who  had  not  seen  this  latten  article,  I  re- 
exhibited  it  before  the  Society,  when  Dr.  Philip 
Nelson,  F.S.A.,  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  object 
of  rarity,  namely  a  Pax. 

A  Pax,  Osculatorium,  Tabula  pacis,  Asser, 
Porte -paix,  Paxillum,  Pax  borde,  Paxe-bryde, 
Pax-brede,  is  a  small  panel  or  plate  made  of  one  of 
the  precious  metals  or  of  latten,  wood,  or  ivory, 
upon  which  is  carved  or  painted  some  sacred 
subject  such  as  the  Crucifixion,  Entombment, 
Trinity,^  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or 
Baptism,  or  else  the  figure  of  a  patron  saint,  as  in 
the  Blackburn  Pax,  where  we  have  the  figure  of  St. 
Mary,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  where  it  was 
found. 

The  Pax  was  used  during  Mass  in  place  of  the 
direct  kiss  of  peace,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  about  1250  by  Archbishop  Walter  of 
York.  It  was  used  after  the  Agnus  Dei  and 
preparatory  to  the  Communion. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  there  are 
directions  as  to  the  giving  of  the  Pax  : 

The  rubric  directs  the  priest  to  say  (in  Latin) :  "  The 
peace  of  the  Lord  +  be  al  +  ways  with  +  you."  The  choir 
reply  :  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  Then  follows  the  Agnus 
Dei  and  another  prayer.  The  rubric  then  directs  :  Before 
the  Pax  is  given  the  priest  says  "  a  prayer  preparatory  to 
his  reception  of  the  sacrament ;  then,  after  kissing  the 
chalice  and  corporals,  he  kisses  the  deacon,  saying : 
"  Peace  be  to  thee,  and  to  the  Church  of  God  "  ;  the  reply 
being,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  The  rubric  then  directs  : 
The  deacon  to  the  right  of  the  priest  receives  the  Pax 


^  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
bequeathed  to  Westminster  "a  paxbrede  gilt  with  the  image  of  the 
Trynitie  enamyled  and  a  gilt  portcoles  in  grene  enamyled  pondering 
viij  unces." 
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from  him  and  gives  it  to  the  subdeacon.  Then  the  deacon 
carries  it  to  the  rulers  of  the  choir,  and  they  carry  it  to  the 
choir,  each  one  to  his  own  side,  beginning  with  the  principal 
persons.  But  in  feasts  and  ferias  sine  regimine  chori^ 
the  Pax  is  carried  by  the  deacon  to  the  choir  by  the  two 
extremities  of  the  second  form  ;  the  rest  as  before."  After 
the  Pax  has  been  given,  the  priest  says  privately  certain 
prayers  before  he  communicates  himself. 

In  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edvv^ard  VI.,  in  the 
Communion  Service,  before  the  Communion  takes 
place,  the  rubric  directs  : 

Then  shall  the  priest  saye :  The  peace  of  the  Lorde  be 
alwaye  with  you. 

The  clerkes  :  And  with  thy  spirite. 

It  was  here  the  priest  kissed  the  Pax,  and  v^hen 
he  had  kissed  it  passed  it  round  to  his  congregation 
for  each  one  of  them  to  kiss ;  this  act  having 
reference  to  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Christians 
and  the  precept:  "Salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss."^  Thus  by  the  medium  of  the  Pax  the  priest 
and  congregation  gave  one  another  the  holy  kiss  of 
peace.  In  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
the  exhortation,  "  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  alwaye 
with  you,"  was  omiitted  at  this  place. 

The  Blackburn  Pax,  judging  from  the  place 
where  it  was  found  and  its  having  on  it  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  in  my  opinion  the  ancient 
Pax  formerly  in  use  in  the  old  parish  church  there  ; 
and  I  think  that  when  Paxes  went  out  of  use  some 
person,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  placed  it  in  a  neigh- 
bouring monument,  where  it  remained  until  dis- 
lodged by  the  destroyers  of  the  old  church  in  1820. 
It  is  made  of  latten,  and  measures  2\  inches  in  height, 
its  width  is  i|-  inches,  its  thickness  is  \  inch.  The 
figures  on  it  are  carved  in  alto-relief,  and  represent 
the  Virgin  Mary  arising  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven 

^  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  xvi.  16.  See  the  article  "Kiss"  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
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from  a  crescent  or  half-moon  ;  around  her  are  rays 
of  glory ;  she  is  clothed  in  a-  loose  robe,  and  holds 
in  her  left  arm  the  Infant  Christ.  A  halo  is  around 
her  head,  and  another  around  the  head  of  Christ. 
The  figures  are  enclosed  in  a  Gothic-arched  frame, 
which  has  on  it  a  cable  pattern  ;  on  each  side  where 
the  arch  bends  there  is,  by  way  of  cusp,  a  fleur-de- 
lis,  which  is  attached  to  a  ray  of  glory.  Below  the 
crescent  on  the  left-hand  side  are  engraved  roses,  and 
on  the  right-hand  side  are  lilies  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  i). 
At  the  back  of  the  figures  is  a  separate  plate  attached 
to  the  arch  by  rivets  ;  this  plate  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  figures  and  is  engraved  with  squares 
placed  diagonally,  like  diamond  panes  of  glass  in 
windows.  At  the  back  of  the  plate  in  the  centre, 
from  apex  to  base,  projects  another  plate  which  forms 
the  handle  of  the  Pax ;  this  plate  is  rounded  at  the 
top  and  is  2  inches  long  ;  its  width  is  f  inch.  (Plate 
I.,  Fig.  2.)  The  figures  and  the  arch  have  been 
gilt,  and  the  background  and  back  of  the  plate  and 
handle  tinted  a  silver  colour.  Traces  of  this  gilt 
and  silver  colour  remain. 

This  Pax  is  of  English  workmanship,  and  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  makes  an  addition  to 
the  small  number  of  the  English  Paxes  known  to 
exist.  Miss  Layard,  in  an  article  on  Paxes  in  the 
Archceological  Journal  for  1904,  says  that  up  to  that 
time  she  had  been  able  to  trace  only  eight  Paxes  of 
English  make  which  still  survived;  so  rare  has 
become  what  was  once  a  common  object.  Of  the 
eight,  five  were  in  museums  and  three  only  in  private 
hands.  One  of  them,  the  property  of  the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  Association,  Miss  Layard  describes 
as  a  Pax  of  unique  design  ;  it  was  found  in  the  vicar- 
age garden  of  Avebury,  and  is  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  of  similar  pattern  to  the  Black- 
burn Pax,  but  it  is  enclosed  in  a  square  frame,  with 
pillars  on  either  side,  and  is  much  damaged.  Dr. 
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John  Milner,  the  celebrated  Bishop  Milner,  sent  in 
1 82 1  a  Pax  for  exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  This  Pax^  repre- 
sents the  Crucifixion  ;  at  the  back  is  a  handle  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  Blackburn  Pax. 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  use  of  the  Pax  are 
derived  from  English  sources,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  use,  instead  of  the  direct  kiss,  originated  in 
this  country.  By  the  constitutions  of  Walter  de 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  under  date  of  the  year 
1250,  among  the  ornaments  and  other  ecclesiastical 
implements  of  a  principal  or  parish  church,  which 
the  pastor  and  the  people  were  required  to  provide, 
mention  is  made  of  an  "  Osculatorium  "  or  Pax.  In 
the  synod  of  Exeter,  held  in  1287,  each  church  is 
to  be  provided  with  an  Asser  ad  pacem  "  or  Pax. 
In  the  Council  of  Merton,  held  in  1300,  the  instru- 
ment is  called  Tabula  Pacis."  In  a  constitution 
of  Robert  de  Winchelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dated  1305,  is  recited  his  intent  and  design  to  pre- 
vent all  differences  for  the  future  between  rectors 
and  parishioners  in  his  diocese  concerning  church 
furniture  and  utensils  ;  he  therefore  ordained  and 
appointed  that  certain  specified  articles  should  be 
provided  by  the  parishioners  ;  one  of  these  was  an 
Osculatorium "  or  Pax.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
every  church  would  have  at  least  one  Pax,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  many  thousands  in  England. 
There  was  certainly  one  at  Liverpool,  for  in  the 
inventories  of  church  goods  made  in  1552  that  for 
Lancashire  records  a  silver  Pax  in  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas. 

The  use  of  the  Pax  was  retained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  the  use  of  it 
was  enforced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of 
Edward  VI.  and  was  rendered  more  prominent  than 
it  had  been,  as  appears  from  the  following  injunction 

^  Illustrated  in  ArchcEologia^  vol  xx.,  Plate  XXIV. 
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published  in  the  deanery  of  Doncaster  in  the  year 
1548: 

The  clerke  shall  bring  down  the  Paxe,  and  standing 
without  the  church  door,  shall  say  loudly  to  the  people, 
"  This  is  a  token  of  joyful  peace,  which  is  betwixt  God  and 
men's  conscience ;  Christ  alone  is  the  peace-maker,  which 
straitly  commands  peace  between  brother  and  brother. 
And  as  long  as  ye  use  these  ceremonies  so  long  shall  ye  use 
these  significations." 

The  disuse  of  the  Pax  in  the  English  Church 
and  (except  in  special  cases)  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  jealousies  which 
arose  among  individuals  as  to  who  was  to  have  it 
first  to  kiss.  That  such  rivalry  did  take  place  we 
have  a  record  that  on  4th  November  1522,  in  the 
church  of  Theydon  Garnon,  after  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  the  parish  clerk  presented  the  Pax  to 
Mr.  Hempton,  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the 
benefice,  and  to  Marjory  his  wife,  and  then  to  Mr. 
John  Browne,  who  took  it,  kissed  it,  and  then 
broke  it  in  two  pieces  over  the  clerk's  head,  causing 
streams  of  blood  to  flow.  On  the  previous  Sunday 
Browne  had  said,  "  Clerke,  if  thou  hereafter  givest 
not  me  the  pax  first,  I  shall  breke  it  on  thy  head."^ 

This  point  of  precedency  appears  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  (1386).  In  ''The  Persones 
Tale  "  we  have  an  account  of  the  proud  person  : 

And  yit  is  ther  a  priv^  spice  of  pride,  that  wayteth  first 
to  be  saluted  ere  he  salute,  al  be  he  lesse  worth  than  that 
other  is,  paradventure  ;  and  eek  wayteth  or  desireth  to  sitte 
above  him,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or  kisse  the  pax^ 
or  ben  encensed,  or  gon  to  the  offringe  biforn  his  neighe- 
bore,  and  suche  semblable  thinges,  against  his  dute  per- 
aventure,  but  that  he  hath  his  herte  and  his  entente  in 
suche  a  proud  desir  to  be  magnified  and  honoured  before 
the  people. 

^  Another  reason  given  for  its  disuse  was  :  "  Some  have  added, 
that  there  is  so  little  peace  in  the  world,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  use 
this  symbol  of  peace  to  so  little  profit." 
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In  ''Virtue  of  Masse"  (1450)  the  people  of  lowe 
and  hyghe  degree  kysse  the  pax  a  token  virtue. 
In  1600  Shakespeare  mentions  the  pax  in  his  play 
of  Henry  V/    The  scene  is  the  English  camp  in  ' 
Picardy.    Pistol,  meeting  Gower  and  Fluellen,  says  : 

Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pax,  and  hanged  must  a'  be : 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog ;  let  man  go  free 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  suffocate : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pax  of  little  price. 

Pax  was  the  wording  in  the  old  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  but  so  little  was  the  object  known  that 
in  later  editions  it  was  altered  to  pix,  the  box  con- 
taining the  consecrated  Host ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said 
pax  was  the  same  as  pix.  Now,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  antiquarians,  the  word  appears  in  works  of 
Shakespeare  as  pax,  not  pix. 

On  the  evening  on  which  this  paper  was  read, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cheetham,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Phipps  Hornby,  the  owner,  exhibited  an  ivory  ^  pax 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  which  was  found  under  the  floor  of 
the  vestry  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael-on-Wyre, 
North  Lancashire.  (Plate  III.)  Dr.  Philip  Nelson, 
F.S.A.,  also  exhibited  a  gilt-latten  pax  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Plate  IV.)  It 
has  upon  it  our  Lord,  with  a  cruciferous  nimbus, 
crucified  between  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Divine,  standing  upon  brackets.  Beneath  the 
hands  of  the  Saviour  are  angels  emerging  from 
clouds,  who  catch  the  sacred  blood  in  chalices. 
Across  the  top  is  an  open  vine-cresting,  whilst  upon 
the  back  are  the  remains  of  the  rivets  which  formerly 
attached  the  handle,  which  is  now  lost.    Nothing  is 

1  Act  III.  Scene  VI.,  lines  42  and  47. 
2  This  ivory  is  from  the  walrus. 
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known  as  to  the  provenance  of  this  specimen.  In 
general  style  the  example,  which  measures  7f  inches 
by  3|-  inches,  reminds  one  of  the  silver  pax  said  to 
have  been  given  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New 
College,  Oxford/  These  two  last-mentioned  paxes 
are  also  of  English  make  and  have  been  exhibited 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  they 
have  allowed  illustrations  of  them  to  be  reproduced 
here.  The  Blackburn  Pax,  the  St.  Michael-on- 
Wyre  Pax,  and  Dr.  Nelson's  Pax,  add  three  more 
English  Paxes  to  those  already  known  ;  thus  far 
only  twelve  English  Paxes  are  known  to  exist. 

List  of  English  Paxes  Still  Surviving 

At  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  paper  by  Miss 
Layard  is  given  a  list  of  English  and  Foreign  Paxes  in 
museums  and  in  private  hands  in  this  country  ;  in  the  list 
eight  only  are  English  ;  of  these,  five  are  in  museums,  three 
in  private  possession.  The  English  Paxes  still  surviving 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Latten.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John ; 
above  arms  of  cross,  sun  and  moon.  English,  late  fifteenth 
century.    In  British  Museum. 

(2)  Ivory.  The  Trinity.  English,  fourteenth  century. 
In  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

(3)  Engraved  Copper.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St. 
John.  English,  fifteenth  century.  In  Moyses  Hall 
Museum,  Bury  St  Edmunds. 

(4)  Gilt  Latten.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
English,  late  fifteenth  century.    In  Devizes  Museum. 

(5)  Gilt  Latten.  Virgin  and  Child  (found  in  vicarage 
garden,  Avebury,  Wiltshire).  English,  late  fifteenth 
century.    In  Devizes  Museum. 

(6)  Gilt  Latten.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
English,  late  fifteenth  century.  In  possession  of  Miss  Nina 
Frances  Layard  of  Ipswich. 

(7)  Gilt  Latten.    The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John. 


1  The  Archceo logical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144-151,  article  on  "The 
Pax,"  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  F.S.A. 
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English,  late  fifteenth  century.  In  possession  of  Canon 
Fuller  of  Durham. 

(8)  Gilt  Latten.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
English,  late  fifteenth  century.  In  possession  of  Rev.  E.  E. 
Mountford,  of  Downham,  Norfolk. 

To  this  list  can  now  be  added  : 

(9)  Gilt  Latten.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (from  the  old 
Blackburn  church,  on  its  demolition  in  1820).  English, 
fifteenth  century.  In  possession  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey,  of 
Liverpool. 

(10)  Ivory.  The  Crucifixion  (found  under  floor  of 
vestry  of  church  of  St.  Michael-on- Wyre,  Lancashire). 
English,  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  In  possession  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Phipps  Hornby,  of  St.  Michael-on-Wyre. 

(11)  Gilt  Latten.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
angels  holding  chalices  under  hands  of  the  Saviour  (pro- 
venance unknown,).  English,  late  fifteenth  century.  In 
possession  of  Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  of  Liverpool. 

(12)  Gilt  Silver.  The  Crucifixion,  Virgin  and  St.  John 
(erroneously  said  to  have  been  given  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham).  English,  late  fifteenth  century  or  early  sixteenth 
century.    In  possession  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


MEDIEVAL  MUSIC 
By  Arthur  W.  Pollitt,  Mus.D,,  F.R.C.O, 

Read  30th  March  1916 


MY  first  care  must  be  to  differentiate  sharply 
between  mediaeval  music  and  the  music  of 
the  mediaeval  ages.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  things :  indeed  so  great  is  the 
difference  that,  to  the  ears  of  the  "man  in  the 
street,"  the  one  stands  for  music  of  a  crude  but 
still  bearable  type,  whereas  the  other  does  not  stand 
for  music  at  all.  Even  the  best  of  what  I  call 
mediaeval  music  is  to  the  average  person  dull  and 
lifeless,  if  not  indeed  positively  ugly.  Fortunately 
there  is  still  a  small  section  of  the  community  which 
can  find  a  real  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  work 
that  is  the  outcome  of  conditions  of  life  totally 
different  from  those  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  at 
the  present  time. 

The  difference  between  mediaeval  music  and 
music  of  the  mediaeval  ages  is  no  less  startling  than 
is  the  difference  between  mediaeval  painting  and 
mediaeval  architecture  and  the  painting  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  indeed  one 
distinction  and  that  rather  significant ;  for  whereas 
architecture  and  painting  had  already  reached  their 
zenith,  music,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  but  in  its  middle  period. 

The  great  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Europe 
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still  hold  the  palm  for  beauty  of  design,  skill  of 
workmanship,  and  wealth  of  ideas.  They  still 
challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  later  date  : 
and  they  silently  emphasise  the  great  fact  that  a 
unified  faith,  such  as  that  which  they  represent,  was 
perhaps  productive  of  more  simple  happiness  than 
is  possible  in  these  days  of  complicated  faith  and 
manifold  religions. 

All  our  best  modern  architecture  is  merely  a 
copy  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  schools  which 
culminated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  as  with 
architecture  so  with  painting.  I  have  the  authority 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Edward  Poynter  for 
saying  that  with  the  sixteenth  century  closes  the 
great  age  of  modern  art : 

"  Italian  painting  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
is  the  supreme  effort  of  the  human  mind  in  that  direction. 
Without  disrespect  to  the  lost  glories  of  Apelles,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  that  effort  was  never  equalled  before,  as 
it  has  never  been  equalled  since." 

How  does  music  compare  with  this  record  ?  It 
would  be  useless  to  assert  that  it  had  not  its  origin 
as  far  back  as  human  mind  has  penetrated.  Indeed 
the  beginnings  of  music  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  utterance  of  joy  or  sorrow  on  the  part  of 
primaeval  man. 

Music  is  emotion  made  articulate.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  is  that  the  limit  of  articulation 
remained  quite  stationary  for  hundreds  of  years  ; 
apparently  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  that  further 
progress  was  possible.  True,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
made  an  attempt  to  systematise  musical  sounds,  and 
to  explain  the  relationship  of  one  note  to  another  ; 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  progress 
in  other  directions.  In  spite  of  all  their  wonderful 
accumulated  knowledge  and  scientific  skill,  they 
added  nothing  to  the  world  s  knowledge  of  music  ; 
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they  left  it  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they 
found  it.  The  brains  which  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  and 
other  colossal  works  which  still  perplex  the 
specialists  of  to-day,  had  no  conception  of  music 
beyond  a  bare  succession  of  notes,  and  those  of 
most  restricted  range. 

The  Greek  era  is  responsible  for  the  close  union 
between  poetry  and  music,  and  for  the  further 
systematisation  of  scales.  Of  progress  in  the  art 
of  music  there  could  be  little,  as  they  regarded  it 
simply  as  an  adjunct  to  poetry.  The  musical 
medium  left  to  the  world  by  the  Greeks  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  the  notes  of  a  scale,  and  this 
legacy  had  to  suffice  for  human  needs  throughout 
the  long  stretch  of  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  brain  evidently  accepted  scales, 
or  modes,  as  the  ultimate  expression  in  music. 
Now  the  scale  came  into  use  about  seven  hundred 
years  B.C.,  and,  except  for  certain  modal  subdivisions, 
remained  unaltered  until  past  the  tenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  For  sixteen  hundred  years, 
therefore,  the  musical  sense  remained  stationary  at 
one  primitive  stage  of  development.  Right  up  to 
the  tenth  century  men  were  very  busy  theorising 
about  the  scale. 

The  first  groping  effort  to  increase  the  articulate 
range  of  music  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century.  Previously,  melody  only — whether 
in  single  notes  or  in  eighths — had  been  used.  But 
it  was  discovered  that  the  addition  of  a  fifth  made  a 
much  richer  effect,  especially  when  the  upper  octave 
was  also  sounded.  Thus,  for  another  long  spell  of 
time  people  endured  the  horrible  succession  of  con- 
secutive fifths  and  eighths,  until  something  else  was 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  a  third  from  the  principal 
note.  The  combination  thus  consisted  of  principal 
note,  fifth,  eighth,  and  third. 
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What  an  unaccountable  thing  it  is  that  musicians 
had  not  discovered  nature's  own  harmony  even  ten 
centuries  a.d.  They  attained  to  it  painfully  and 
laboriously.  Now  it  is  an  accepted  elementary 
scientific  fact  that  a  string,  or  a  column  of  air, 
vibrates  not  only  through  its  whole  length  but  also 
in  aliquot  parts.  Every  dabbler  in  physics  knows 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  harmonics  which  a 
sounding  body  gives  off  in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental tone,  and  which  occur  in  the  precise  order 
in  which  the  patient  plodders  of  the  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  found  them.  Surely  this  is  in 
itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  their  mental  apparatus  as  regards  music,  for 
though  any  string  or  cord  stretched  between  two 
points  and  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  must  have 
whispered  this  great  truth  to  them  for  centuries, 
their  ears  were  not  sufficiently  trained  to  hear  more 
than  one  note  at  a  time.  Nevertheless,  their 
satisfaction  was  extreme  when  they  discovered  our 
"  common  chord." 

It  was  indeed  only  an  accident,  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  a  singer  who  departed  from  the  written 
notes  and  sang  something  extemporaneously  that 
led  them  on  to  further  experiments,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  that  they  realised  it  was  possible 
to  sing  two  tunes  at  once.  I  always  feel  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  musicians  who  experimented  on  these  lines. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  the  joy  of  having  to  listen  to 
the  forced  union  of  two  tunes  like  "The  Minstrel 
Boy "  and  the  Russian  National  Anthem.  We 
must  be  thankful,  however,  that  the  musicians  of 
those  days  persisted,  for  the  practice,  although 
doubtless  drastic,  led  them  to  realise  that  other 
intervals  besides  fifths,  eighths,  and  thirds  were 
possible  with  good  effect.  Although  their  aim 
was  to  combine  melodies  rather  than  to  discover 
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harmonic  possibilities,  the  latter  result  was  eventually 
made  plain  to  them,  and  another  step  along  the 
road  of  progress  was  recorded. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  so  far  no  attempt 
was  made  to  originate  melodies.  The  material 
used  was  that  of  the  old  church  modes,  or  of  popular 
folk  tunes,  one  of  which  would  be  taken  as  the 
principal  theme,  and  above  it  and  below  it  would 
be  added  counterpoints,  constructed  according  to 
well-defined,  rigid  laws.  Sometimes  one  part  would 
sing  in  consecutive  fifths  with  the  fixed  tone," 
while  the  third  part  was  free  to  embellish  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  singer. 

The  next  step  consisted  in  making  one  tune 
serve  several  voices,  by  delaying  the  entries  and 
making  them  all  come  in  with  the  same  melodic 
progression.  This  was  quite  a  stroke  of  genius, 
and  its  results  were  far-reaching,  for  it  made 
musicians  realise,  first,  the  equality  and  independ- 
ence of  each  voice  ;  and  second,  the  need  for  careful 
choice  of  theme,  in  order  to  obtain  successful 
imitational  treatment. 

The  step  from  this  new  venture  to  that  of  actually 
inventing  themes  is  not  a  big  one.  It  would  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  difficulty  composers  would  find  in 
making  existing  tunes  suit  the  new  requirements. 
Anyhow,  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that 
composers  began  systematically  to  invent  their  own 
tunes.  All  the  centuries  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  I  therefore  characterise  as  concerned 
with  the  preliminaries  of  music.  During  that  time 
the  materials  were  gathered,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  facility  was  gained  in  the  treatment  of 
voices. 

The  next  two  centuries  I  designate  the  Middle 
Period — mediaeval  music  —  for,  during  that  time 
was  evolved  the  purest  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  forms  of  musical  art  the  world  will 
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ever  know.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that 
Englishmen  were  first  in  the  field  of  composition. 
Leaving  aside  the  extraordinary  and  beautiful  com- 
position known  as  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  which  dates 
back  to  about  1240,  we  find  traces  of  an  English 
school  of  composition  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  it  was  the  fashion 
to  found  and  endow  musical  establishments  at  the 
various  Royal  chapels,  in  imitation  of  the  Papal 
choir  in  Rome.  The  Flemish  theorist,  Tinctoris, 
writing  in  1477,  attributes  all  the  great  improve- 
ments apparent  in  music  in  his  time,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  institution  of  chapels,  since,  as  he 
says,  *'the  advantages  connected  with  the  position 
of  a  singer  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  honour  and 
glory  and  the  liberal  emoluments,  are  such  as  cause 
this  distinction  to  be  much  sought  after,  so  that 
many  able  men  are  stirred  up  to  a  closer  study  of 
the  art,  in  order  both  to  obtain  an  appointment  and 
to  do  well  in  it.  Whence,"  he  adds,  "  it  comes  that 
in  the  present  age  the  science  of  our  music  has 
received  so  wonderful  an  enlargement  that  it  might 
seem  to  be  a  new  art." 

The  Church  has  fortunately  ceased  to  exercise 
the  overlordship  of  music,  along  with  the  abrogation 
of  all  its  other  temporal  powers  ;  and  music  is  the 
better  for  it.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  she  retained  a  firm  hold  on 
musicians.  A  close  study  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
last  period  show,  however,  that  composers  were, 
even  then,  seeking  to  spread  their  wings  and 
experiment  in  directions  which  were  by  no  means 
ecclesiastical  in  their  trend.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  Church  in  those  days  was 
entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  all  things  intellectual 
and  artistic,  because  she  possessed  the  best  brains 
of  the  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  Englishman 
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to  create  works  of  considerable  length,  unconnected 
with  plain  song  and  founded  upon  purely  technical 
devices,  was  John  of  Dunstable — a  very  shadowy 
figure,  about  whose  life  we  know  practically  nothing 
except  the  date  of  its  termination  (1453).  Dunstable's 
eminence  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  superior 
quality  of  his  actual  writing,  as  in  the  general  effect 
of  contrivance  and  variety.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  break  up  the  music  into  parts,  which 
distinctly  foreshadows  the  later  developments  of 
form  and  plan.  Thus  he  would  repeat  a  theme  in 
different  time  or  measure,  and  he  would  alter  the 
arrangement  of  the  voices,  sometimes  grouping 
them,  and  sometimes  separating  them,  but  returning 
to  the  measure  or  grouping  of  the  announcing  phrase 
at  the  end. 

After  Dunstable,  the  lead  in  composition  passed 
to  Flanders,  to  one  Dufay,  who  became  successively 
canon  of  Cambrai,  canon  of  Mons,  and  prebendary 
of  Bruges.  His  contribution  to  the  art  of  composi- 
tion consisted  in  a  far  greater  use  of  canon"  than 
we  find  in  the  work  of  his  predecessor  Dunstable  ; 
and,  more  important  still,  in  the  invention  of  what 
we  know  as  the  ''perfect  cadence."  The  followers 
of  Dufay  were  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the 
development  of  canonic  and  contrapuntal  device. 
They  perceived  the  true  nature  of  canon  as  a 
constructive  agent,  and  they  devoted  their  whole 
energies  to  its  mastery. 

The  next  step  was  a  realisation  of  harmonic  fit- 
ness and  expression.  The  work  of  Depres,  between 
1470  and  1520,  represents  a  greater  contribution  to 
musical  technique  than  that  of  any  other  musician 
in  a  similar  period  of  time.  It  is  in  the  work  of 
Depres  that  the  principle  of  harmonic  fitness  is 
established.  His  sentences  convey  a  clear  musical 
intention :  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  main  points  of  the  words  which 
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they  adorn.  This  attention  to  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  words,  and  the  dawning  reaHsation  of 
the  power  of  music  to  intensify  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  words,  led  to  the  creation  of  totally  new 
conditions. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  after  the  principles  of  Depres  had  permeated 
the  musical  world,  that  the  true  distinction  between 
sacred  and  secular  music  was  grasped.  Until  that 
time  it  mattered  little  or  nothing  to  composers 
whether  words  were  concerned  with  sacred  or 
profane  sentiments  :  the  music  was  just  the  same. 
But  now  composers  had  an  expressive  material,  and 
felt  they  could  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
the  suggestion  of  the  purely  physical  and  mental, 
and  the  suggestion  of  that  settled  condition  of 
aspiration  which  is  inseparable  from  the  music  con- 
nected with  the  divine  office.  Even  in  those  far-off 
days  the  English  nation  did  not  follow  up  its  advan- 
tages. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  responsible 
for  the  invention  of  composition,  and  possessed  in 
John  of  Dunstable  the  greatest  musician  of  his  time, 
whose  fame  rang  through  Europe.  Yet  after  his 
death  the  palm  was  allowed  to  pass  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  English  became,  in  the  words  of 
Tinctoris,    the  pupils  of  their  pupils." 

The  Netherlands  School  sent  out  many  offshoots. 
Its  influence  was  so  far-reaching  that  its  disciples 
occupied  leading  positions  in  Paris,  Rome,  Venice, 
Madrid,  Cracow — in  fact  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
Europe.  England  shared,  of  course,  in  the  general 
awakening,  and  after  working  on  the  new  lines  pro- 
duced a  school  of  composers  second  to  none  in  the 
whole  world.  To  the  musician  their  names  are 
household  words  ;  around  their  heads  are  haloes  of 
imperishable  glory  ;  for  they  did  for  England's  fair 
fame  in  music  that  which  nobody  has  since  been 
able  to  surpass.    The  first  group  includes  the  names 
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of  Christopher  Tye,  Thomas  Tallis,  and  William 
Byrd.  They  were  all  pre-Reformation  composers, 
and  were  called  upon,  after  the  actual  upheaval,  to 
write  music  for  the  Reformed  service.  The  pre- 
Reformation  work  corresponds,  in  all  essential  points, 
with  the  best  work  of  the  Netherlands  School  ;  but 
the  post-Reformation  work  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  note  against  note  harmonisation  :  in  other 
words,  it  contains  more  blocks  of  harmony  and  less 
counterpoint.  It  is  characteristically  British,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  point.  Tye  became  infected 
with  the  new  religious  principles,  and  gave  up  music 
to  become  a  clergyman.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  on  the 
other  hand,  remained  unswerving  in  their  affection 
for  the  old  faith,  and  after  writing  a  small  amount 
for  the  Reformed  Church  flatly  refused  to  write 
any  more.  Tye  (b.  15 10)  and  Tallis  (b.  15 15) 
belonged,  of  course,  to  an  earlier  school  than  Byrd 
(b.  1543).  The  two  former  worked  in  a  narrow 
groove,  so  that  their  whole  stock-in-trade  was,  as  it 
were,  laid  bare  on  every  page  of  their  best  work. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sacking  of  the  monasteries 
and  abbeys  was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
many  of  their  compositions;  but,  if  such  were 
suddenly  discovered  in  this  year,  they  would  tell 
us  nothing  more  than  we  already  know  of  their 
methods.  Byrd,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  out  as 
the  first  example  of  the  versatile  composer.  In 
addition  to  ecclesiastical  music,  he  wrote  madrigals 
and  ayres  and  instrumental  music. 

The  stream  of  tendency  which  began  with  the 
work  of  Dunstable  found  its  culmination  in  the 
church  music  of  Palestrina  in  Italy,  Di  Lassus  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  Vittoria  in  Spain.  In  this 
country  ecclesiastical  music  received  a  shock  at  the 
Reformation  :  but  it  received  a  greater  one  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  for  then  a  wave  of 
secularity  swept  over  the  whole  country  and  carried 
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music  to  a  height  never  before  attained  and  never 
since  equalled  in  that  particular  department.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  extol  the  work  of  Palestrina,  who 
wrote  almost  entirely  for  the  Church,  as  the  pinnacle 
of  perfection  in  choral  writing.  His  music  is  doubt- 
less very  beautiful :  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  its 
own — that  of  the  soul  communing  with  its  Maker, 
entirely  detached  from  life.  His  very  style  of  part 
writing  was  deliberately  designed  to  destroy  any 
sense  of  rhythm,  because  rhythm  was  felt  to  belong 
to  the  region  of  things  mundane.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that  Palestrina  was  not  the  originator  of 
his  style  ;  he  did  but  gather  up  the  threads  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  and  weave  them 
into  a  more  beautiful  and  artistic  fabric.  Conse- 
quently there  is,  in  much  of  the  religious  music  of 
the  period,  an  effect  of  monotony  which  is  inevitable, 
and  which  after  a  time  becomes  tiring.  But  in  the 
Elizabethan  madrigal  school  there  is  a  virility,  a 
variety,  and  a  general  sense  of  style  and  finish  which 
give  it  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  music. 
The  names  of  William  Byrd,  Thomas  Morley, 
John  Wilbye,  Thomas  Weelkes,  John  Benet,  John 
Dowland,  and  many  others  will  continue  to  be  remem- 
bered as  amongst  the  greatest  of  our  national  sons. 

I  have  been  specially  asked  to  say  something 
about  the  instruments  of  the  period.  They  are  now 
obsolete,  but  they  played  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  development  of  music  after  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  virginal,  or  virginals,  was  really  a  spinet,  but 
received  the  former  name,  we  are  told,  in  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  quadrangular  in 
shape  and  quite  portable.  The  harpsichord  was  a 
more  developed  virginal  or  spinet.  In  both  instru- 
ments the  strings  were  plucked  by  plectrums,  which 
were  set  in  motion  at  the  keyboard,  thus  giving  a 
sound  of  very  thin  and  short-lived  quality. 
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Of  viols  there  were  four  sizes — the  treble  or  dis- 
cant  viol,  the  tenor  viola  da  braccio  "  and  the  bass 
viola  da  gamba"  ;  also  the  double  bass  violone," 
which  is  now  the  only  one  in  use  and  which  was  even 
then  used  but  seldom.  The  term  "  a  chest  of  viols  " 
refers  to  a  complete  set  of  the  first  three  varieties. 
Our  modern  violin,  viola,  and  'cello  have,  as  you 
know,  four  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  5ths.  Viols, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  from  five  to  seven  strings, 
which  were  tuned  in  4ths  and  3rds. 

The  lute  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  instru- 
ment of  the  period.  It  had  six  strings,  which  were 
plucked  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  left 
hand  meanwhile  stopping  "  the  strings,  much  as  a 
banjo  player  does  at  the  present  time.  Its  tone, 
though  faint,  had  considerable  charm  and  colour. 

The  cithern,  pandora,  and  orphereon  belonged  to 
the  lute  family  but  had  no  ''chanterelle"  or  melody 
string.  They  were  thus  available  only  for  playing 
accompaniments. 

There  was,  too,  the  theorbo,  or  double -necked 
**  archlute,"  which  was  often  used  instead  of  a  keyed 
instrument  to  supply  the  chords  of  the  figured  bass. 
Handel  used  it  in  his  first  two  oratorios,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  many  other  contemporary  works. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  English  instrumental 
music  had  a  great  vogue  abroad,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Here 
again  we  paved  the  way  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  greater  work  of  Sweelinck,  Buxtehude,  and  Bach. 
But  still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  many 
Englishmen  who  occupied  posts  as  violists  or  luten- 
ists  at  foreign  courts,  and  whose  compositions  were 
published  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Utrecht,  Nurem- 
berg, Llibeck,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  were  all  ex- 
pelled from  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War.  Since  that  time,  English  musicians 
have  been  kept  at  arm's  length,  except  when  money 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  them.  To  follow  the 
fascinating  development  of  instrumental  music  is, 
however,  to  use  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase,  quite  another 
story." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ELIZABETH  STUART, 
QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA,  1596-1662 

By  W.  H,  Williams 


THE  illustration  which  accompanies  this  com- 
munication is  a  reproduction  of  an  early  seven- 
teenth -  century  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  The 
original  picture,  which  is  on  an  oak  panel,  came  into 
my  possession  considerably  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

The  figure,  which  is  seen  to  the  waist,  is  turned 
three-quarters  to  the  left ;  the  dress  is  of  black,  the 
front  panel  of  the  bodice  being  of  cloth  of  silver, 
richly  embroidered  in  gold  with  flowers,  butterflies, 
and  chrysalis.  The  sleeves  are  pufled  with  some 
similar  material,  and  a  black  band  with  a  rosette 
crosses  the  left  arm.  She  wears  a  large  radiating 
Medici  collar  of  white  lace,  and  at  the  breast  a  large 
oval  brooch  studded  with  precious  stones,  having  a 
large  pear-shaped  pendant  pearl.  Secured  to  the 
brooch  and  extending  to  the  left  shoulder  is  a  long 
rope  of  pearls  of  four  rows,  which  is  again  brought 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  in  a  hanging  loop. 
She  wears  a  double  necklace,  the  upper  one  con- 
sisting of  a  string  of  pearls,  the  second  being  a 
string  of  pear-shaped  diamonds  ;  around  the  waist  is 
a  further  string  of  pearls  of  three  rows,  whilst  de- 
pending from  her  right  ear  is  a  large  pear-shaped 
pearl.    She  wears  a  small  coronet  ornamented  with 
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pearls,  and  at  the  back  of  her  hair  a  comb  studded 
with  pearls,  from  which  proceeds  a  spray  of  six  pear- 
shaped  pendant  pearls.  The  face  is  turned  three- 
quarters  towards  the  left,  and  her  slaty-grey  eyes 
look  towards  the  spectator.  The  eyebrows  are 
broad  and  soft,  and  the  hair  is  a  rich  brown  hue  ; 
the  background  is  dark  brown. 

The  dimensions  of  the  panel  are  2\\  inches  by 
2\\  inches. 

At  the  time  of  purchase  I  was  assured  by  the 
then  owner  that  the  portrait,  along  with  other  pic- 
tures in  his  possession  (including  a  very  large  old 
dual  portrait,  stated  to  be  Lord  and  Lady  Derby), 
had  been  obtained  from  a  well-known  Liverpool 
family.  So  long  ago  as  July  1886  I  had  the  portrait 
identified  by  the  then  Director  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia; 
and  this  has  since  been  amply  verified  by  several  ,1 
eminent  authorities  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  who 
consider  it  to  be  very  interesting,  a  good  likeness 
and  contemporary.  On  the  17th  of  February  191 6, 
being  a  Stuart  relic  occasion,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  paper  and  exhibiting  the  portrait  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  Historic  Society. 

A  brief  outline  of  her  career  may  be  given. 
Elizabeth  was  born  at  Falkland  Palace  i6th  of 
August  1 596,  and  was  baptized  at  Holyrood  20th 
November  of  the  same  year.  She  died  at  Leicester 
House,  London,  13th  February  1662,  in  her  66th 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  none  other  of  our  royal 
princesses  passed  through  so  strange  a  life  of 
romance  as  did  Elizabeth  Stuart.  Coming  to  Eng- 
land soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1603,  she  was  shortly  placed  in  the  care  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Harrington  at  Coombe  Abbey,  Warwickshire, 
and  while  in  residence  there  in  1605  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  hatched,  having  as  one  of  its  objects  the 
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destruction  of  the  royal  family  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  seizure  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  be 
proclaimed  as  Queen  subsequently. 

In  her  seventeenth  year  (14th  February  161 3) 
she  was  married  at  Whitehall  to  Frederic,  Prince 
Palatine,  the  occasion  being  one  of  great  festivity, 
while  the  cost  produced  complete  bankruptcy  of  the 
Royal  Exchequer.  The  Prince  and  Princess  left 
England  by  the  Royal  Prince  on  the  25th  April  of 
the  same  year,  and  landed  at  Flushing  on  the  29th. 
On  loth  May  the  gifts  presented  to  Elizabeth  by 
the  States  -  General  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland  included  *'a  carcanet  garnished  with  36 
diamonds  ;  two  great  pearls  pendant,  weighing  36 
carats  i  grain  "  ;  and  a  string  of  pearls  of  25  pieces 
oriental  water."  ^ 

Frederic  and  Elizabeth  reached  Heidelberg  on 
7th  June  1 61 3,  and  here  in  the  Palatinate  spent  six 
years  of  domestic  felicity,  but  in  1619  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  being  offered  was  accepted  by  Frederic, 
and  they  were  both  crowned  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  This  enterprise  proved  disastrous  ; 
in  less  than  a  year  Frederic  and  Elizabeth  were 
fugitives  from  Prague,  and  Europe  became  devas- 
tated by  that  cruel  religious  struggle,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
mother  of  Prince  Rupert,  who,  during  the  Civil  War, 
commanded  the  Cavaliers  in  support  of  his  uncle, 
King  Charles  I.,  and  captured  Liverpool  from  the 
Parliamentary  troops.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Sophia,  married  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  became  the  mother  of  King  George  I.  ; 
and  thus  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  princesses 
born  in  Scotland,  is  the  direct  ancestress  of  our 
reigning  house. 

^  Green,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  (revised  edition  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Lomas),  p.  71. 
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Those  who  desire  full  information  concerning  an 
unusually  adventurous  and  varied  career  should  read 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Everett- Green's  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  The  Winter  Queen,  by  Marie  Hay,  a 
story  founded  on  Elizabeth's  life,  is  also  excellent. 


AN  ENGLISH  ALABASTER  LION  OF 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  Philip  Nelson,  M.D.,  F.S,A. 


THE  lion,  illustrated  herewith,  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  executed  in  English  alabaster, 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  G.  M.  Arnold, 
F.S.A.,  of  Milton  Hall,  Gravesend  ;  on  his  museum 
being  sold  by  auction,  this  sculpture  passed  into 
my  possession.  Unfortunately  it  appears  to  have 
suffered  somewhat  since  it  was  removed  from  its 
original  use,  the  presence  of  traces  of  mortar  in  the 
recesses  of  the  carving  pointing  to  its  having  been 
employed  as  material  for  building,  the  face,  fore- 
legs, and  hinder  part  being  to  some  extent  restored. 
The  mane  of  the  lion,  the  fringes  of  hair  on  its  legs, 
and  the  termination  of  the  tail  were  relieved  with 
gold,  while  its  eyes  and  claws  were  painted  black. 
The  royal  beast  appears  as  couchant,  with  its  tail 
brought  up  under  its  right  hind  leg  and  lying  against 
its  right  side  ;  along  the  entire  length  of  its  back  is 
a  sharply  defined  square  ridge,  roughened  upon  its 
upper  surface,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
adequate  adhesion  between  it  and  the  fiat  slab 
which  formerly  rested  upon  it.  As  to  the  purpose 
which  this  lion  might  have  originally  served,  two 
uses  at  once  suggest  themselves:  (i)  that  it  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  base  of  an  alabaster  throne, 
in  which  case  there  would  have  been  two  such  lions, 
each  with  its  tail  so  disposed  as  to  face  the  spectator  ; 
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(2)  that  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  couchant  lions 
which  supported  upon  their  backs  a  flat  tomb-slab, 
upon  which  lay  a  recumbent  effigy.  It  is  this  latter 
which  seems  really  to  have  been  the  lion's  function. 

What  will  readily  strike  the  observer  is  the  very 
hard  and  metallic  rendering  of  the  lion's  mane,  and 
this  is  explicable  when  we  remember  that  there 
are  preserved  in  Amiens  Cathedral  two  recumbent 
thirteenth-century  effigies  in  bronze  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  tomb  of  each  of  whom  has  the  slab  upon  which 
the  figure  rests  borne  upon  the  backs  of  six  lions, 
three  being  placed  along  each  side  of  the  tomb,  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.  In  addition  to  the  two 
examples  in  bronze  of  the  thirteenth  century  quoted 
above,  there  is  also  a  marble  tomb  of  the  following 
century  in  which  the  supporting  lions  are  in  style 
very  similar  to  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  note.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  now  known 
as  to  the  provenance  of  this  alabaster  lion,  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  quite  unique  in  this  country, 
and  is  of  some  importance  as  showing  a  new  style 
in  tomb  construction  in  the  English  ateliers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


ARMS  AND  CREST  OF  JOHN  WESTBY, 

1560 

By  J .  Paul  Ry lands,  F.S.A. 


THE  patent,  confirming  his  arms  and  granting  a 
crest  to  John  Westby  of  Westby  in  Yorkshire, 
gentleman,  was  issued  by  Lawrence  Dalton,  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  on  20th  May  1560.  It  is  ornamented 
with  an  illuminated  border  of  flowers,  strawberries, 
etc.,  at  the  sides  and  top  ;  among  the  flowers  are  a 
large  rose  and  two  fleurs-de-lys,  and  in  the  upper 
part  in  the  centre  there  is  a  Tudor  rose  within  the 
ribbon  of  the  garter,  having  a  royal  crown  above  ; 
at  the  sides  of  the  garter  are  two  straight  ribbons, 
disposed  diagonally,  bearing  the  motto,  fortvne 
TOVRNETH — THE  WHILE.  Within  the  initial  letter 
T  there  is  a  figure  of  Norroy  crowned  and  wearing 
his  tabard ;  his  left  hand  is  raised  and  his  right 
hand  holds  a  wand  or  stafll 

The  arms  painted  in  the  margin  of  the  patent 
are  :  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  on  a  chevron 
Azure  three  cinquefoils  of  the  first  ;  2nd,  Argent, 
on  a  chief  dancette  Gules  three  cross  -  crosslets 
fitchee  of  the  first ;  3rd,  Or,  three  garbs  Vert.  The 
shield  is  surmounted  by  an  esquire's  helm,  upon 
which  is  the  crest  of  a  martlet  sable  holding  in  the 
beak  a  stalk  of  wheat  Vert  with  three  ears  Gold. 
The  mantlet  is  Gules,  doubled  Argent,  with  two 
tassels  of  gold. 
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The  two  seals  of  Norroy  remain  pendent  and 
are  in  good  preservation. 

TO  all  and  Singuler  as  well  Kinges  Herauldes  and 
officers  of  Armes  as  nobles  gentlemen  &  others  whiche 
thes  presentes  shall  See  or  Heare  Lawrence  Dalton 
Esquire  otherwise  callyd  Norrey  Princepall  Heralde  & 
Kinge  of  Armes  of  the  north  Easte  &  Weste  parties  of 
Englonde  from  the  Ryuer  of  Trent  Northwarde  Sendyth 
Due  commendacions  &  greatinge  For  asmuche  as 
awncientlye  from  the  begynnynge  the  Valliant  &  vertuous 
actes  of  woorthye  persons  shulde  be  notoryouslye  com- 
mendyd  to  the  worlde  withe  Sundry  monumentes  and 
remembrances  amonge  the  whiche  one  of  the  Cheyfeste 
and  moost  vsuall  Hath  byn  the  bearinge  of  Signes  and 
tokens  in  Shyldes  Called  Armes  which  are  none  other 
thynge  but  evidences  and  demonstracions  of  noblenes 
vertue  and  woorthynes  Dyverslye  Dystrybuted  accordinge 
to  the  qualitie  and  Desertes  of  the  persons  Wherebye  Suche 
Signes  and  tokens  of  the  woortye  Dylygent  faythefull  and 
coragyous  might  appere  before  the  neglygent  cowarde  and 
Ignorante  Even  so  Hathe  hyt  byn  and  yet  ys  contynually 
observed  to  thentent  that  suche  whiche  hathe  meryted  or 
Done  commendable  Service  to  there  prince  or  countrye 
ether  in  Warre  or  pe^ce  or  by  there  Vertuous  Demeanor 
in  there  vocacion  Dayly  Do  encrease  in  wourshyppe  may 
bothe  receve  Due  honnour  in  there  lyves  and  Deryve  the 
same  Successyvely  to  there  posterytie  BuT  Seinge  yt  ys 
not  possyble  by  any  worldly  thinge  to  contyneue  longe  in 
one  Estate  but  that  processe  of  tyme  alterethe  &  so 
bryngethe  the  former  into  oblyvyon  It  was  not  therfore 
withowt  greate  provydence  ordeyned  that  there  shulde  be 
officers  &  herauldes  of  Armes  to  whosse  office  yt  shulde 
be  appropryate  to  kepe  in  Regystre  the  Armes  Petegrees 
and  Descentes  of  nobles  and  gentles  whereby  the  Desertes 
of  wourthye  and  vertuous  persons  might  not  be  forgoten 
and  browght  into  oblyvyon  AND  beinge  Requyred  by  John 
Westbye  of  Wesbye  in  the  county  of  York  Gentleman 
whosse  auncestors  hathe  longe  contyneuyd  in  noblenes 
beringe  Armes  whiche  be  thes  Syluer  a  cheveron  Azure 
thereon  iij  cynquefoyles  of  the  furste  marshalled  with  other 
cotes  of  Armes  as  appereth  in  thys  margent  yet  Wantinge 
a  creste  or  coygnysance  vnto  the  same  I  the  sayde 
NORREY  KiNGE  of  Armes  as  aforesayde  by  power  &  - 
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awctorytie  to  my  office  anexed  &  attrybuted  vndre  the 
great  Seale  of  Englonde  Have  geven  graunted  and  con- 
fyrmed  to  the  said  John  thys  creste  or  coygnysance  follow- 
inge  That  ys  to  say  a  mertlett  Sables  holdinge  in  hys  beke 
A  Stalke  of  Wheat  verte  withe  iij  eares  golde  sett  on  A 
Wreathe  Syluer  and  Azure  mantelled  geules  lyned  syluer 
bottoned  golde  as  more  planlye  apperethe  Depicted  in  thys 
margent  To  Have  and  to  holde  the  foresayd  Armes  &  crest 
vnto  the  sayde  John  and  hys  posterytie  with  theyre  Due 
Dyfferences  to  vse  beare  and  Shewe  for  ever  more  in 
Shylde  cote  armure  or  otherwyse  and  in  the  same  to  be 
revested  at  hys  lybertie  and  pleasure  withowt  let  or  inter- 
rupcion  of  any  person  or  persons.  In  wytnes  where  of  I 
the  Sayde  norrey  have  Signed  thesse  presentes  with  my 
owne  Hande  &  there  vnto  hathe  put  the  seale  of  my  office 
and  allso  the  Sealle  of  my  Armes.  Yeuen  the  xx*^  Day  of 
Maye  in  the  ij^^  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  owre  Soueraygne 
Lady  Elyzabethe  by  the  grace  of  God  Quene  of  Englonde 
France  &  Ireland  Defendor  of  the  faythe  &c.  and  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  A  thowsand  v  hundreth  and 
Syxtye. 

By  me  Lawrence  Dalton  Alias 
Norrey  Kinge  of  Armes. 

The  identification  of  the  tv^o  quarterings  is  not 
certain.  In  Dr.  Dendy's  Visitations  of  the  North 
(Surtees  Soc,  cxxii.  190)  the  second  coat  (Argent, 
on  a  chief  dancette  Gules  three  cross-crosslets  fitchee 
of  the  first)  is  attributed  to  "  Gargrave "  and  the 
third  coat  (Or,  three  garbs  Vert)  to  ?  Mowbricke." 
In  Foster's  Visitation  of  Yorkshire^  p.  68,  the  arms 
of  "  Gargrave "  are  stated  to  be  Lozengy  Argent 
and  Gules,  on  a  bend  of  the  last  three  crescents  Or, 
and  in  the  second  quarter  is  the  coat  of  the  three 
cross-crosslets  fitchee  on  a  chief  dancette,  which  is 
attributed  to  Otterburn."  In  the  accompanying 
pedigree  .  .  .  Gargrave  of  Gargrave  and  Swaythorpe 
is  stated  to  have  married  .  .  .  dau.  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Ralph  Otterburne  of  Otterburne,  but  no  marriage 

^  Made  in  1584-5  ...  to  which  is  added  the  Visitation  made  in 
161 2  ;  privately  printed  1875. 
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of  a  Westby  with  a  Gargrave  or  Otterburne  heiress 
is  there  recorded. 

The  Heaton  family  held  Mowbreck  at  an  early 
date  ^  and  no  trace  of  a  family  bearing  the  surname 
of  Mowbreck  has  been  discovered.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  name  Mowbreck  was  given  to  the 
quartering  of  the  Westbys  by  one  of  those  loose 
identifications  of  the  sixteenth-century  heralds  which 
are  not  uncommon  and  are  very  confusing,  and  that 
the  coat  of  the  three  garbs  may  have  been  brought 
in  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  Westby  with  Margery 
the  co-heiress  of  Heaton  of  Heaton  and  Mowbreck 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.^  The  arms 
attributed  to  the  Heaton  family  in  the  Victoria 
County  History  are  Vert,  three  garbs  Or  ;  the 
tinctures  thus  being  reversed.^ 

Of  the  Gargrave  or  Otterburne  quartering  but 
little  can  be  said.  In  a  manuscript  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  arms  made  in  1629  from  a  manuscript 
of  1575,  under  the  heading  of  "  Queux  mort  sance 
issue  male  in  le  County  de  Lancaster,"  we  find 
"  Gargrave  de  .  .  .,"  Argent,  or  a  chief  indented 
Gules  three  cross-crosslets  of  the  first ;  and  Foster, 
in  his  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  from  Heraldic 
Rolls,  1298-1418,  gives:  "Otterburne,  John  (E. 
III.  Roll)  bore  Argent,  on  a  chief  dancettee  (3)  gules 
three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  of  the  first ;  Jenyns' 
Ordinary."  Possibly  some  of  the  earlier  Gargraves 
used  this  coat  as  their  own. 

The  grant  is  here  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  owner,  Mrs.  Baker,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
John  Wright  Westbye  (d.  3rd  July  191 2). 


^  Victoria  County  Hist,  of  Lanes,  vii.  154. 
2  Ibid.  viii.  70.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  71. 
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THE  Plea  Rolls  of  all  the  courts  contain 
numerous  entries  valuable  to  the  genealogist, 
but  those  relating  to  the  sheriffs  are  among  the 
most  interesting.  Every  now  and  then  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  that 
the  sheriff  or  coroner  was  a  kinsman,  perhaps  a 
very  distant  one,  of  his  opponent,  and  the  suspicion 
entered  his  mind  that  the  jury  summoned  by  this 
official  was  not  a  fair  one.  Such  a  case  occurred  at 
Chester  in  1491,  when  William  Stanley  was  sheriff. 
He  was  said  to  be  son  of  Sir  William,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of  John,  son  of  John,  brother  of 
William,  father  of  William,  father  of  William,  father 
of  Isabel,  mother  of  Dulcia  Legh,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case,  who  was  a  sister  of  J  amps  Legh  lately 
rector  of  Rostherne.^  These  Leghs  were  of  the 
Adlington  family  (see  Ormerod,  iii.  661),  and  the 
descent  given  is  of  some  importance  as  showing 
that  John  Stanley  of  Lathom,  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  was  younger  brother  of  the  great-grand- 
father of  Isabel  Legh,  a  point  left  in  doubt  in 
Ormerod  (ii.  415,  416).  It  also  makes  the  sheriff 
to  be  a  son  of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt,  not  of 
Hooton  as  in  Ormerod  (i.  73).^  William  Stanley, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Joan  Massey,  became  lord  of 
Tatton  and  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Joan 
(Ormerod,  i.  442).    He  was  dead  in  1499. 

1  Chester  Plea  Roll,  191,  m.  29. 

*  The  Record  Office  List  of  Sheriffs  gives  the  following  :  1463, 
William  Stanley  of  Hooton  ;  1489,  William  Stanley  [not  a  knight]  ; 
1492,  Thomas  Stanley. 
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Again  in  1496  John  Ashley,  coroner  of  Bucklow, 
was  said  to  be  son  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
son  of  Margery,  sister  of  William,  father  of  Thomas, 
father  of  William,  father  of  Thomas  Venables,  the 
plaintiff/  In  1506  Ralph  Birkheved,  the  under- 
sheriff,'*  was  stated  to  have  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  John,  son  of  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard  Donne, 
brother  of  John,  father  of  Sir  John  Donne,  father 
of  Anne,  wife  of  George  Cotton.^ 

In  a  case  in  1558  both  officials  were  concerned. 
The  sheriff,  Philip  Egerton,  had  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Randle  Brereton,  son  of  Sir  Randle, 
son  of  Sir  Randle,  father  of  Alice  Brereton,  wife  of 
Edward  Broughton  and  mother  of  Jane,  wife  of 
Griffith  Lloyd,  mother  of  Randle  Lloyd,  father  of 
Randle  Lloyd  the  plaintiff.  This  plaintiff  had 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  Hockenull,  son 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Donne,  father  of 
Elizabeth,  mother  of  Sir  George  Calveley,  father  of 
Christiana,  who  had  married  Richard  Hough,  the 
coroner.^  This  last  is  at  variance  with  the  pedigree 
in  Ormerod  (ii.  768) ;  the  Visitation  pedigree  of 
1 61 3  makes  a  Margaret  Done  the  grandmother  of 
Sir  George  Calveley,  and  a  Janet  Done  wife  of 
John  Hockenhull,  which  John  was,  according  to 
Ormerod's  pedigree  (ii.  316),  brother  not  father  of 
Henry  Hockenhull.  This  last  statement  seems  to 
be  erroneous,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
confusions  require  to  be  cleared  up.  Sir  George 
Calveley's  mother  was  Christiana  Cottingham,  but 
his  grandmother  may  have  been  a  Done. 

The  Lancashire  Plea  Rolls  contain  similar 
fragments  of  pedigrees.  They  are  of  importance  as 
containing  the  names  of  wives  and  mothers  which 
are  often  omitted  in  the  deeds  on  which  the 
genealogist  has  to  rely.     In  1488  Henry  Risley, 

^  Chester  Plea  Roll,  193,  m.  36^. 
2  Ibid.  207,  m.  53.  3  Ibid.  268,  m.  10. 
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having  to  answer  John  Hawarden,  alleged  that 
plaintiff  was  a  kinsman  of  the  sheriff  Edward 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Mounteagle)  and  also  of 
the  coroner  Lawrence  Starkey.  Stanley  was  son  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  son  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Stanley,  brother  of  Margaret,  mother  of  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  John  Hawarden  ;  while  Starkey  was  son 
of  Joan,  daughter  of  Agnes,  sister  of  John,  father  of 
the  said  John  Hawarden/  Again  in  an  Abram  plea 
of  1 48 1  it  was  alleged  that  the  sheriff.  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkington,  was  kinsman  to  Henry  Byrom,  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  suit,  viz.  :  son  of  Edmund 
Pilkington,  son  of  John,  son  of  Roger,  brother  of 
Margaret,  mother  of  Adam,  father  of  William, 
father  of  Margaret,  mother  of  the  said  Henry 
Byrom.^  According  to  the  late  Col.  Pilkington's 
account  of  the  family,  Margaret  married  (i)  Sir 
John  de  Arderne  and  (2)  Sir  Robert  Babthorpe, 
and  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  Matilda,  by  the 
first  marriage  and  no  issue  by  the  second.  The 
mother  of  Henry  Byrom  was  Margaret  Lever  of 
Great  Lever,^  so  that  Margaret  de  Pilkington  must 
have  married  John  de  Lever,  father  of  Adam.^ 

^  Pal.  of  Lane.  Plea  Roll,  65,  m.  24*^.  For  the  Starkey  pedigree 
see  Cheshire  Sheaf  {ycdi  series),  ix.  103. 

2  Pal.  of  Lane.  Plea  Roll,  54,  m.  \ob. 

3  V.C.H.  Lanes,  iv.  152,  n.  17.  ^  Ibid.  v.  183. 
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St.  Mary  del  Key. — All  that  relates  to  this  little 
sanctuary  is  of  interest,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  note  that 
William  Brand,  rector  of  Settrington  in  Yorkshire,  by  his 
will  of  5  May  1475  (proved  27  May)  left  his  gilt  chalice  and 
his  vestment  "  blodii  coloris  "  to  the  chapel  of  B.  Mary  de 
Key  at  Leverpole.  He  also  left  £4  to  the  building  fund 
(^fabricd)  of  the  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  Liver- 
pool, i.e.  St.  Nicholas's.  Blodius  is  variously  interpreted 
as  "deep  red"  or  "blue."  William  Brande  in  1462  ex- 
changed his,  half-selion  in  the  Whitacres  in  Liverpool  fields 
for  another  half-selion  belonging  to  John  More  {Moore 
MSS.,  No.  190).  He  was  therefore  a  Liverpool  landowner; 
possibly  a  son  of  the  Thomas  Brand  who  was  witness  to  a 
local  deed  in  1444  (zbid.,  No.  178).  William  Brand's  will 
is  printed  in  the  Testamenta  Eboracensia  (iii.  216)  issued  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  and  in  the  notes  he  is  described  as  "  a 
Lancashire  man,  kinsman,  domestic  chaplain  and  registrar 
of  Archbishop  William  Booth,"  and  an  outline  of  his  career 
is  given.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  331),  among  the  marriage 
licences,  is  another  Liverpool  entry,  being  the  archbishop's 
dispensation,  dated  26  July  1449,  for  the  marriage  of  John, 
son  of  Richard  Cross  of  Liverpool,  to  Joan,  daughter  of 
Richard  Calcott  [for  Caldecote]  of  Chester  ;  they  were  twice 
related  in  the  fourth  degree.  A  dispensation  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  is  cited. — P.  N. 

The  Paslew  'Oak. — The  Clitheroe  Advertiser  of  23 
June  1916  states:  "The  famous  oak  on  which  tradition 
says  that  John  Paslew,  the  last  abbot  of  Whalley,  was 
hanged,  was  cut  down  on  Wednesday  [21  June]  by  work- 
men on  the  Moreton  Hall  Estate.  This  tree  stood  pro- 
minently on  a  mound  in  a  field  known  as  the  Holehouses. 
.  .  .  Some  idea  of  the  oak's  great  age  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  measured  13  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference 
and  only  one  green  branch  remained.    Its  death  may  very 
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properly  be  attributed  to  decay."  The  "  tradition "  that 
Abbot  Paslew  was  hanged  at  Whalley  is  interesting  and 
not  intrinsically  objectionable,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  not  executed  at  Lancaster  as  was  the 
rule.— R.  T.  B. 

The  Brothers  Beattie. — In  the  account  of  these 
artists  and  their  drawings  of  Old  Liverpool  in  vol.  Ixvi.  it 
was  stated  (pp.  123,  124)  that  their  father  first  resided  in 
Russell  Street  and  then  at  31A  Bold  Street  and  that  E.  R. 
Beattie  was  born  at  the  latter  house.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  that  he  was  born  at  92  Bold  Street  in  1845,  his 
parents  removing  to  31A  soon  afterwards.  While  this 
volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  Edwin  Robert 
Beattie  died  suddenly  at  Preston,  on  13th  February  191 7, 
in  his  seventy-second  year. — C.  R.  H. 

Pardon  for  Good  Service.— The  following  transla- 
tion of  an  entry  on  the  patent  roll  of  24  Edward  I.  (m.  10), 
is  of  some  interest  locally,  both  Livesey  and  Knoll  being 
surnames  occurring  frequently  in  Blackburn  Hundred : 
"  The  King  to  all  his  faithful  bailiffs  to  whom,  etc.  Greeting. 
Whereas  we  have  learned  on  trustworthy  evidence  that 
William  de  Lyveseye  hath  served  well  and  faithfully  in  our 
Scottish  war,  we  have  pardoned  unto  him  the  said  William 
the  suit  of  our  peace  which  pertains  unto  us  for  the  death 
of  Thomas  Knol,  wherewith  he  is  charged,  and  we  do  there- 
for grant  unto  him  our  firm  peace,  so  that  nevertheless,  etc. 
In  witness  whereof,  etc.  Witness  the  King,  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  the  30th  day  of  August  [1296]." — J.  L. 

Hospitallers'  Lands  at  Tarporley. — This  estate 
does  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by  Ormerod,  but  in  1 502  an 
accused  man  pleaded  that  he  fled  to  a  house  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Tarporley,  of  which 
one  Thomas  Ridley  was  tenant,  and  he  was  therefore 
privileged.    (Chester  Plea  Roll  203,  m.  4.) 

WiNPENNY. — This  odd  name  occurs  in  a  Chester  Plea 
Roll  of  1477,  when  Richard  Wynpenny  of  Eaton,  near 
Tarporley,  appeared  as  a  juror.  In  148 1  a  John  Winpeny 
of  Acton  in  Delamere  is  named.  Later  the  surname  is 
said  to  have  become  Wimperley. 
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Abbots  of  Combermere. — Robert  Cristelton,  abbot  of 
Combermere,  occurs  in  a  Chester  Plea  Roll  of  1474  (Roll 
178,  m.  2),  and  is  probably  the  same  abbot  Robert  who  is 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  down  to  September  1496 
{ibid,  196,  m.  4).  A  later  abbot  was  John  Hilton,  named 
in  December  15 16,  probably  the  same  John  who  occurs  in 
the  Chester  Rolls  from  1512  ;  Helsby's  Ormerod  gives  an 
earlier  year  for  him  (1509).  See  Rolls  214,  m.  218, 
m.  55. 

A  Canon  of  BurscOUGH. — In  White's  History  of  Set- 
borne  there  is  an  account  of  the  Austin  Priory  established 
20^.1  3-4"^  there  about  123^.  Its  revenues  in  course  of  time  decayed 
and  the  house  became  deserted,  its  site  and  lands  being 
eventually  given  (1485)  by  Bishop  Waynflete  to  his  College 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  The  bishop  had  made 
various  efforts  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  house,  and  among 
others,  when  on  one  occasion  the  election  of  a  new  prior 
was  left  to  him,  he  chose  Thomas  Fairwise,  vicar  of  Som- 
borne,  a  canon  regular  of  the  priory  of  Burscough,  no  doubt 
in  the  hope  that  a  stranger  would  correct  abuses  better  than 
one  of  the  members  of  the  house.  Fairwise  was  appointed 
in  September  147 1,  but  died  in  the  following  August,  so 
that  the  bishop's  hopes  were  not  realised. 

Dean  Nutter. — At  the  court  of  the  manor  of  Ighten- 
hill  held  at  Higham  in  Pendle  on  14  Jan.  1602-3  it  was 
reported  that  John  Nutter,  clerk,  rector  of  Sefton  and  dean 
of  Chester,  had  died  holding  messuages  and  land  in  Gold- 
shaw  Booth  and  Higham  Booth  or  Higham  Dene,  the 
king's  rent  being  2^s.  2\d.  He  was  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Nutter  of  Goldshaw  and  his  next  heir  was  his  nephew, 
William.  Nutter,  son  of  the  late  William  Nutter  of  Goldshaw 
Booth  (elder  brother  of  the  said  John  Nutter).  The  heir 
was  of  full  age  and  was  admitted  tenant.  A  year  later 
William  Nutter  made  a  feoffment  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
his  daughters,  Janet  and  Mary  Nutter,  and  Isabel,  wife  of 
Edmund  Vareley.  At  a  court  held  on  20  Feb.  1605-6  it 
was  recorded  that  William  Nutter  of  Goldshaw  Booth  had 
died  in  10  Elizabeth  (1567-68),  leaving  a  widow,  Agnes, 
and  a  son  and  heir,  William.  The  wife  of  the  younger 
William  was  named  Alice.  (Clitheroe  Court  Rolls  85, 
86,  88.) 
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'X'HE  membership  of  the  Society  on  January  i,  1917,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  although  it  will  be 
observed  that  our  total  is  somewhat  reduced,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  a  subject  for  satisfaction  that  our  membership 
has  been  so  well  maintained,  particularly  so  when  we 
consider  the  larger  ratio  of  resignations  which  have  occurred 
in  kindred  bodies. 
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We  have,  I  regret  to  say,  lost  by  death  three  members 
of  long  standing.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Stewart, 
M.A.,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1876,  also  to  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor,  F.S.A.,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  The  Ancient 
Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  of  Lancashire^  and  Dr.  Ellis,  who 
contributed  a  valuable  paper,  "  The  Ancient  Fonts  in  the 
Hundred  of  West  Derby." 

Nine  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  the  first  being  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  on  which 
occasion  a  number  of  fine  lantern  slides  were  exhibited 
dealing  with  objects  of  local  and  archaeological  importance. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  nine  papers  read  before  the 
Society,  no  less  than  seven  dealt  with  matter  anterior  to 
1550,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  standard  may  be 
maintained. 

The  sixth  meeting  was,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  held  at  the  Reference  Library,  where  a  fine 
collection  of  literary  items  of  local  importance  was  dis- 
played, and  descriptive  notes  thereon  were  read  by  the 
City  Librarian,  Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transit  during  the  period 
under  review  no  Summer  Excursions  have  been  held. 
One  ventures  to  hope  that  ere  long,  in  happier  times, 
these  may  once  more  be  resumed. 

Our  members  will  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction 
of  the  honour  conferred  by  his  Majesty  the  King  upon  our 
member.  Dr.  Francis  W.  Bailey,  upon  whom  he  has 
bestowed  the  D.S.O.  for  bravery  in  the  field.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Bailey  has  been  mentioned  in  despatches.  Our  members 
have  already,  as  well  as  the  Council,  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  these  well-merited  honours. 

Vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  Transactions  was  placed  in  our  members' 
hands  last  July,  and  well  upheld  the  standard  set  by 
previous  volumes. 

The  Library,  over  which  Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey  presides, 
proves  of  increasing  value,  and  the  thanks  of  the  members 
are  due  to  him  for  his  efforts  to  enlarge  its  scope  of  utility. 

No  finds  of  an  archaeological  character  have  been 
reported  by  our  Local  Secretaries  as  having  occurred  in 
either  county  during  the  course  of  the  past  year,  though 
the  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey, 
Chester,  in  which  the  foundations  of  a  considerable  building 
of  Norman  character  have  been  brought  to  light,  must  be 
alluded  to,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  remains  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read  to  the  Society  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Society  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Editors  of  the  following  periodicals  for  so  kindly  inserting 
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notices  of  the  various  papers  read  at  its  meetings  :  Birken- 
head News,  Birkenhead  and  Cheshire  Advertiser,  Chester 
Courant,  Cheshire  Observer,  Liverpool  Courier,  and  Liverpool 
Daily  Post. 


LIST  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED,  1916 


Member. 
Albert  H.  Heal. 
J.  F.  Stark. 
Rev.  W.  Marshall. 
Walter  Peel. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Hockley,  M.A. 
Dr.  Marsden. 


Proposer. 

E.  B.  Royden. 

F.  C.  Beazley. 
J.  P.  Rylands. 
Philip  Nelson, 
Henry  Peet. 
J.  P.  Rylands. 


PAPERS  READ,  1916 

Jan.  27.    Lantern  evening. 

{Arranged  by  the  Photographic  Committee?) 
Feb.    3.    "Joseph  Williamson  :  The  King  of  Edge  Hill." 

By  C.  R.  Hand. 
Feb.  17.    "The  Vale  Royal."    By  J.  Brownbill,  M.A. 
Mar.   2.    "A  Thirteenth-Century  Effigy  of  an  Abbot  of 
Ramsey."  By  Philip  Nelson,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
„     2.    "English  Mediaeval  Alabasters."     By  Philip 

Nelson,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
,,    16.    "  St.    James's    Mount,    Liverpool,    Past  and 
Present."  By  R.  T.  Bailey,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
„    30.    "  Mediaeval  Music."    By  Arthur  W.  POLLITT, 
Mus.  Doc. 

Oct.  28.    "  Exhibition  of  Recent  Additions  to  the  Local 

Collection."    By  G.  T.  Shaw. 
Nov.  9,    "  Cheshire  Churches."    By  F.  E.  Howard. 
t        „    23.    "Birkenhead   Priory."      By   W.  Fergusson 

Irvine,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
I      Dec.   7.    "  Cheshire  Screens."    By  F.  H.  Crossley. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  LIBRARIAN  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1916 

During  the  past  session  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
which  has  been  open  for  the  use  of  the  members  at  each 
of  the  meetings,  has  been  made  much  use  of.  The  Library 
contains  a  good  selection  of  antiquarian  works  on  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by  exchange  of 
Transactions  with  the  Societies  in  correspondence  with  it. 
A  list  of  these  Societies  will  be  found  at  the  commencement 
of  each  volume,  and  their  Tmnsactions  are  in  the  Society's 
Library  for  the  use  of  members.  During  the  past  year  the 
Society  has  received  the  following  kind  donations  to  its 
Library : 

From  F.  C.  Beazley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — 

The   Proceedings  of  the   Society   of  Antiquaries, 

vol.  xxvii. 
ArchcBologia,  vol.  Ixvi. 

2nd  and  '^rd  Reports  of  the  Excavations  of  Wroxeter. 
From  R.  Saunders  Jones,  Esq, — 

Recollections  of  Garston. 
From  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Copen- 
hagen— 

Aaborgen  1 914. 
From  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique  et  des  Beaux 
Arts,  France — 

La  Science  Frangaise,  tomes  i.  et  ii. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  accorded  to  the  donors 
for  their  kind  gifts,  and  one  ventures  to  hope  that  further 
such  additions  to  the  Library  may  ensue  from  time  to  time. 

Reginald  Threlfall  Bailey. 
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LAWS 

Name  and  I.  The  Society  [founded  20th  June  1848]  shall  be  called 

Object.         ^Yic  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ; 

and  its  objects  shall  be  the  collection,  arrangement,  preser- 
vation, and  publication  of  information  relating  to  the  general 
history  of  the  two  counties.  Subjects  of  a  controversial 
character,  in  religion  or  politics,  shall  be  inadmissible. 

Constitution.  Hi  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary 

Members,  and  Associate  Members. 

Subscription,  ni.  Members  shall  pay  to  the  Society  on  election  and 

afterwards  annually  One  Guinea,  due  in  advance  on  the 
1st  of  January.  » 

Composition         IV.  Any  Member  whose  payments  are  not  in  arrear 
forLife  Member,  j^^y  becomc  a  Life  Member  by  paying  ten  annual  sub- 
scriptions in  one  sum.    All  such  life  compositions  shall  be 
invested  by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Election  of  New  V.  Evcry  Candidate  for  admission  as  a  Member  of  the 
Members.  Socicty  shall  be  recommended  by  at  least  two  Members, 
according  to  a  prescribed  form,  which  shall  be  read  at  one 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  next  meeting  he  shall 
be  balloted  for,  and  elected  unless  one -fourth  of  the 
Members  present  vote  against  him.  (For  form  of  nomina- 
tion and  recommendation^  see  Schedule  A,) 

Intimation.  VI.  The  Secretary  shall  inform  every  new  Member  of 

his  election,  and  of  the  payments  due  from  him  to  the 
Society. 

Arrears.  VII.  No  Member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  shall  be 

entitled  to  receive  the  Society's  publications ;  and  any 
Member  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscription  for  three  con- 
secutive years  may  be  amoved  from  the  Society  by  the 
vote  of  the  Council. 
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VIII.  Any  Member  whose  payments  are  not  in  arrear  Mode  of 
may  withdraw  from  the  Society  on  conveying  to  the  ^^^^s^^t'O"- 
Secretary  a  written  intimation  to  that  effect  on  or  before 

the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year. 

IX.  If  there  be  any  alleged  cause  (other  than  the  non- Amovai  of 
payment  of  subscription)  for  the  amovai  of  any  Member, 

the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  who  may  at 
their  discretion  bring  it  before  the  Society  at  a  subsequent 
general  meeting ;  and  if  on  a  ballot  the  amovai  be  agreed 
to,  such  Member  shall  thereupon  cease  to  belong  to  the 
Society.  At  this  meeting  there  shall  be  twenty  Members 
at  least  present,  and  fourteen  days'  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  to  the  said  Member. 

X.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  limited  to  thirty  !  Honorary  and 
they  shall  be  eminent  persons  ;  and  shall  be  elected,  on  MembSs:  their 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  in  the  same  manner  e^cdon  and 

priviicffcs. 

as  Ordinary  Members.  They  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  Society's  publications.  The  Associate  Members 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  ;  they  shall  be  elected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  as  persons  who  have 
assisted,  or  are  likely  to  assist,  the  work  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  receive  the  Society's  publications  free  of  expense. 
Honorary  and  Associate  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
vote,  except  when  Officers  or  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society. 

XI.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  Constitution  of 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  ^n 

Hon.   Treasurer,   Hon.   Editor,    Hon.    Librarian,  Hon. 
Curator,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  twelve  Members. 

XII.  The  Council  may  appoint  a  stipendiary  Assistant  As^^stant^ 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  subject  to  their  directions. 

XIII.  The  Council  may  appoint  Local  Secretaries  for  Local 
such  districts  as  they  deem  advisable.    The  duties  of  the 
Local  Secretaries  shall  be  to  forward  to  the  Society  notice 

of  matters  of  historical  interest  arising  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

XIV.  The  Council  may  meet  at  the  discretion  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
President,  Secretary,  or  on  the  requisition  of  three  of  its 
Members. 

XV.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  Annual  Meeting 
previous  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  to  prepare  a 
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Report  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  year,  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  and  arrange  a  Balance  -  Sheet,  to 
prepare  the  Balloting-lists,  and  to  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

XVI.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  Bye-Laws, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Laws  of  the  Society. 

XVII.  Four  Members  of  the  Council,  not  being  Officers, 
shall  retire  each  year  by  seniority  of  election,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

XVIII.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected,  and 
vacancies  on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  up,  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  ;  excepting  any  casual  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  year,  which  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Council. 

Notice  concern-       XIX.  A  notice  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  seven  clear 
onheCouncii."  days  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  notice 
shall  contain : — 

(1)  The  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  retiring 

by  rotation. 

(2)  The  names  of  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Council  proposed  by  the  existing  Council. 

(3)  The  names  of  any  other  Candidates  for  the  Council, 

proposed  and  seconded  by  two  Members  of  the 
Society ;  which  proposal  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary  before  the  ist  of  January. 

Should  more  Candidates  than  are  required  be  proposed,  a 
ballot  shall  take  place. 

XX.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
day  of  and  immediately  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year.  At  this 
meeting  the  Report  of  the  retiring  Council  and  the 
Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  shall  be  read ;  and  the 
Officers  and  Council  shall  be  elected. 

XXI.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  shall  be  held  between  the 
months  of  October  and  the  following  April  in  each  year, 
and  the  dates  and  hours  of  the  Meetings  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Council.  A  notice,  showing  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of 
each  Session,  shall  be  forwarded  to  every  Member.  At 
all  Meetings  the  President  shall  take  the  Chair,  and  in 
his  absence .  a  Vice-President ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
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President  and  Vice-Presidents,  any  Member  of  the  Society 
whom  the  meeting  shall  appoint.  {For  order  of  business  at 
Ordinary  Meetings,  see  Schedule  B.) 

XXII.  Members  shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  Visitors  visitors, 
at  the  Ordinary  Meetings. 

XXIII.  The  Hon.  Secretary  shall  call  a  Special  General  Special  General 
Meeting  at  the  requisition,  in  writing,  of  the  President,  any  ^^^'^"s- 
three  Members  of  the  Council,  or  any  ten  Members  of  the 
Society.    Seven  clear  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  such  a 
Meeting,  which  shall  be  held  within  one  month  after  the 

date  of  the  requisition,  and  the  notice  shall  contain  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Meeting  is  required,  and  no  business 
shall  be  entered  upon  at  that  Meeting,  or  any  adjournment 
thereof,  of  which  such  notice  has  not  been  given. 

XXIV.  Every  change  in  the  Laws  of  the  Society  shall  Changes  in  the 
be  made  at  an  Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 

XXV.  No  proposition  which  has  been  rejected  at  an  Re-introduction 
Annual  General  or  Special   General  Meeting  shall  be  °f  p™p°'^''- 
brought  forward  again  in  the  Society  during  the  same  year. 

XXVI.  The  Council  shall  print  annually  a  volume  of  The  Annual 
Transactions,  to  one  copy  of  which  every  Member  shall  be 
entitled  whose  payments  are  not  in  arrear.    The  volume 

shall  contain  such  Papers  or  abstracts  of  Papers  as  the 
Council  shall  select  for  publication,  together  with  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Meetings,  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
the  Treasurer's  Balance-Sheet,  and  a  list  of  the  Members. 

XXVII.  The  author  of  any  paper  which  is  printed,  copies  of  paper 
either  entire  or  by  abstract,  in  the  Society's  annual  volume,  ^°  tiie  Authors, 
shall  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  copies  of  such  paper  or 
abstract,  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

XXVIII.  In  all  elections  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  Modes  of  voting, 
ballot,  unless  the  Members  present  resolve,  for  special 

reason,  to  vote  otherwise. 

XXIX.  The  Chairman  of  every  Meeting  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote, 

XXX.  The  Library  shall  be  available  for  the  use  of  The  Library. 
Members,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws.    (See  p.  216.) 

XXXI.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  m  The  property  of 
the  Council  of  the  time  being,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribing 
Members,  and  every  Member  who  shall  withdraw  or  be 
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amoved  from  the  Society,  or  shall  from  any  cause  whatever 
cease  to  be  a  Member  thereof,  shall  thereupon  absolutely 
forfeit  all  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society. 

Dissolution  of  XXXII.  The  dissolution  of  the  Society  may  be  effected 
the  Society.  time,  by  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  passed  by  a 

majority  of  three -fourths  of  the  Members  voting  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting,  at  which  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Annual  and  Life  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be 
present.  Upon  such  dissolution  all  the  property  of  the 
Society  shall,  subject  to  the  discharge  of  all  outstanding 
liabilities,  be  presented  to  some  public  Institution  or 
Institutions  in  either  or  both  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester. 


BYE -  LAWS 


I.  The  Annual  Report  shall  show  in  tabular  form  the  Annual  Report 
membership  of  the  Society  on  the  ist  of  January  last  past, 
as  against  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  and  shall 
give  particulars  of  the  meetings  and  excursions  held,  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  volume,  together  with  selected  press 
notices  thereof,  and  the  reports,  if  any,  of  the  Society's 
Hon.  Local  Secretaries.  The  Hon.  Secretary  shall  request 
such  reports  on  the  ist  of  December  in  each  year,  and  in 
cases  where  no  reply  is  received,  or  there  is  nothing  to 
report,  it  shall  be  so  stated.  The  Report  shall  also  include 
the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Librarian,  which  shall  contain, 
among  other  things,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  works 
borrowed  from  the  Library,  and  of  the  number  of  Members 
to  whom  they  were  issued,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  additions  and  donations  to  the  Library.  A  note  of 
any  other  matters  in  which  the  Society  has  been  interested 
during  the  past  year  shall  appear  in  the  Annual  Report. 

n.  A  list  of  Members  elected  during  the  year,  with  Ust  of  new 
their  proposers,  and  of  Papers  read,  shall  be  annexed  to  ^'^'"^^'^s- 
the  Report. 

HI.  The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  shall  show  Treasurer's 
the  position  of  the  invested  funds,  the  amount  of  subscrip-  Dutie"!*'  ^""^ 
tions  in  arrear  and  paid  in  advance,  and  the  amount  of 
any  outstanding  bill  or  bills  due  and  payable ;  they  shall 
clearly  show  against  which  volume  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions any  items  for  printing,  illustrations,  indexing, 
forwarding,  etc.,  are  chargeable ;  they  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  include  the  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Society  during  the  year,  and  show  its  exact  financial 
position. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  an  Hon.  Treasurer,  rou  of  Mem- 
and  to  those  incidental  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Annual 
Report  (see  Law   XX.),  he  shall  keep  a  Roll  of  the 
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Members  of  the  Society ;  he  shall  furnish  therefrom  to 
the  Society's  local  printers  a  list  of  those  Members  to 
whom  the  Society's  notices  are  to  be  sent,  and  shall  keep 
the  same  corrected. 

V.  No  separate  index  of  any  Paper  shall  appear  in  the 
Transactions, 

VI.  Inasmuch  as  by  Law  I.  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  the  preservation  of  information,  no  illustration 
shall  be  printed  upon  paper  of  a  non-durable  character. 

VII.  The  Library  shall  be  open,  for  the  issue  of  books, 
before  and  after  the  Meetings  of  the  Society ;  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Librarian  or  his  deputy. 

Members  may  borrow  not  exceeding  five  volumes,  which 
must  be  signed  for  in  the  Library  Register,  and  returned 
within  four  weeks,  unless  renewed.  The  Member  in  whose 
name  any  book  or  books  are  borrowed  is  responsible  for 
the  safe  return  thereof  to  the  Library,  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 

VIII.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  Liverpool  at  which 
many  Members  reside,  and  in  order  to  leave  time  for 
discussion,  the  Council  have  been  compelled  to  pass  a 
Resolution  that  the  Paper,  or  portion  of  the  Paper,  read 
must  in  no  case  exceed  forty-five  minutes.  This  rule  does 
not  preclude  the  whole  of  the  Paper  being  printed  in  the 
Transactions, 

IX.  Three  excursions  shall,  if  possible,  be  held  each 
summer.  The  Excursion  Committee  shall  propose  to  the 
Council  the  names  of  places  to  be  visited,  and  the  same 
having  been  approved,  the  Hon.  Secretary  shall  write  to 
the  owners  to  obtain  the  requisite  permission,  and  shall 
also  express  the  thanks  of  the  Society  subsequent  to  the 
visit.  No  rebate  on  the  price  of  tickets  shall  be  made  for 
any  reason  whatsoever. 

X.  A  quorum  of  the  Council  shall  be  constituted  by 
three  Members,  and  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
vote  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote. 

XI.  The  Laws  and  Bye -Laws  shall  be  printed  in 
vol.  Ixviii.,  and,  after  being  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  in  vol.  Ixx.,  and  in  every  fifth  volume 
subsequently. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  beg  to  nominate  and  recommend 


as  a  Member  of  this  Society. 

{Date)  19. 


MEMBERS. 


*  The  distinct  consent  of  the  Candidate  should  in  every  case  be  obtained, 
the  christian  and  surnames  written  at  full  length,  and  the  address  given  explicitly. 


SCHEDULE  B 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

I.  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  read  and  signed. 

II.  Candidates  for  Membership  announced,  or  Members 
elected. 

III.  Donations  to  the  Society  announced. 

IV.  Objects  of  interest  exhibited. 
V.  Miscellaneous  Communications. 

VI.  Papers  read  and  discussed. 


BAILEY  CHANTRY 


THE  following  information  came  to  hand  too 
late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the 
account  of  this  chantry. 

APPENDIX  I.    (See  p.  145,  note  2.) 

In  the  draft  lease  referred  to  Taylor's  tenement  in 
Bailey  is  valued  at  iSs.,  and  there  are  two  other  Bailey 
tenants,  Richard  Eliot  and  the  relict  of  Lawrence  Nabbe, 
each  paying  3^.  4d.  rent.  There  had  been  no  Bailey  land, 
it  may  be  noted,  in  the  original  foundation.  At  the  end 
of  the  rental  in  the  draft  lease  follow  two  important 
memoranda  : 

"  Memorand.  the  same  chappie  is  distant  from  the 
parisshe  churche  towe  [written  on  an  erasure]  myles 
and  one  Ryver  betwixte  the  said  chappie  and  the 
parisshe  churche.  And  the  saied  Incumbent  dothe 
at  this  daie  celebrat  there  accordinglie  and  doethe 
mynister  to  the  Inhabitants  adjoyninge  at  suche 
tymes  as  the  curate  of  the  parisshe  churche  can 
not  repayre  to  them  for  the  Flodes  of  the  same 
Ryver. 

"  Ex.  per  me  :  lo.  Arscot,  supervis.  ibidem." 
"  Make  a  leasse  of  the  premisses  to  Hugh  Ashe  for 
xxi  yeres  begyning  at  Easter  1548,  paying  yerly 
at  termes  of  all  iij^^  xviij^  ix^  and  allowyng  yet 
tymbr  for  reparacons."  This  last  memorandum  is 
written  and  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
Sir  William  Paget. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distance  is  stated  sometimes 
as  2,  sometimes  as  3  miles.    Actually  it  is  a  little  over 
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3  statute  miles,  which  would  have  been  between  2  and 
3  customary  miles. 


APPENDIX  II.    (See  p.  146,  note  i.) 

The  commissioners'  return  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
is  in  the  form  of  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  Sir  William  Paget.  Bailey  stands  seventeenth 
among  the  foundations  recommended  for  continuance. 

Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  by  the  certificates  of 
certaine  of  the  particular  surveyers  of  the  Kings 
Majesties  Lands  that  the  church  of  the  late  colledge 
of  Manchester  &c. 

[fol.  7]  And  that  the  Chapel  of  Baley  in  the  said 
countye  of  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  Mitton  in  the 
countye  of  Yorke,  wherein  there  was  a  Chantrey 
founded,  is  a  chaple  of  ease  being  distant  3  miles 
from  the  parish  church  and  therefore  very  meete 
and  necessary  to  continue  for  divine  service  and 
administration  of  sacraments  to  be  had  and  used 
to  the  people  there,  .  .  . 

Wee  therefore  the  said  commissioners  doe  signyfye 
to  you,  the  said  chancellor  of  the  said  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  that  by  virtue  of  the  said  commicion 
to  us  directed  in  fourme  aforesaid  [we  have  assigned 
and]  appointed  that  .  .  . 

[fol.  27  verso]  And  that  the  said  chaple  of  Bayley 
in  the  countye  of  Lane,  within  the  said  parish  of 
Mitton  in  the  said  countye  of  Yorke  shall  continue, 
and  that  Robert  \blank\  incumbent  thereof  shall 
\one  line  blankl  the  same  and  shall  have  yearly  for 
his  stipend  and  wages  3'^ :  18^ :  9"^.  .  .  . 

There  follows  (fol.  40)  the  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
appointed  wages,  etc.,  as  from  Easter,  1548,  by  the  receivers 
for  the  Duchy  "  untill  further  or  other  order  or  direction 
shall  be  had  or  taken  in  the  premises."  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  is  required  to  issue  warrants  accordingly. 

W.  MiLDMAY. 

[R.  Kelway.] 


II  August,  2  Edw.  VI.  [1548]. 
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APPENDIX  III.    (See  p.  146,  note  3.) 

See  also  D.  of  L.  Ministers'  Accounts,  bdle  168,  No. 
2682,  m.  28  rev. ;  olim  class  29,  bdle  39.  This  is  the 
account  rendered  by  the  receiver,  Richard  Rayneshawe, 
Esq.,  for  the  Bailey  Chantry  for  the  two  years  ending 
Michaelmas,  1549.  The  two  years'  income  now  appears 
as  £6  :  17  : 6,  i.e.  only  ;^ 3  :  8  :  9  per  annum.  Of  this,  one- 
fourth  has  been  paid  to  the  late  incumbent  as  income  due 
to  Easter,  1 548 ;  the  other  three-fourths  to  Eccleston  and 
Layton. 


INDEX 


Names  and  Places  mentioned  more  than  once  on  a  page  are  indexed  only  once. 
An  asterisk  denotes  that  different  persons  of  the  same  name  occur  at  the 
reference  so  indicated. 

Place-nam^s  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abram,  20 1 

Abram,  W.,  quoted,  169 

Ackerley,  Rev.  G.,  165 

Acton  (in  Delamere),  203 

Acton  (near  Nantwich),  85 

Acton,  see  Aighton 

Adam,  abbot  of  Sawley,  128;? 

Adam,  son  of  Cecily,  \yt 

Adlington  (Ches.),  114,  119 

Aighton  (Acton),  120-3,  I33>  ^39 

Ainsworth,  James,  155 

Alabasters,  193,  194 

Alkley,  see  Auckley 

Alston^  153 

Altham^  I2^n 

Altham,  Simon,  i2^n 

Amendments,  39 

Amiens,  194 

Amsterdam f  arms,  75 

Anson,  Dean,  92 

"  Architectural  Description  of  Bailey 

Chapel,"  159-166 
Arden,  J.,  77 
Arderne,  Sir  John,  201 

 Margaret,  201 

 Matilda,  201 

Arkle,   A.    H.,   "Early  Liverpool 

Printers,"  73-84 
Arms — 

Amsterdam,  75 

Bay  ley,  I40n 

Corona,  114 

Gargrave,  197,  198 

Heaton,  198 

Hulton  or  Hilton,  107-I12 
Jessop,  112 

Legh  of  Adlington,  1 14 
Otterburne,  197,  198 
Smyth,  116 
Stokes,  115 


Arms — 

Trinnel,  114 

Unknown,  115 

Westby,  195 
"Arms  and  Crest  of  John  Westby, 

1560,"  195-98 
Arnold,  G.  M.,  museum  sold,  193 
Arscott,  John,  144,  218 
Ash,  Hugh,  218 

 Richard,  135^  136 

 Robert,  137,  144 

Ashley,  John,  200 

 Margaret,  200 

Ashton,  R.,  168 
Aspden,  Roger,  I2^n 
Astbury,  chancel,  102 

 stalls,  88,  loi,  105-6 

Atherton,  Peter,  53 

Auckley  (Alkley),  136,  138,  140,  148 

Augmentations,  Court  of,  142,  145 

Avebury,  171,  175 

Ayglad,  "William,  135 

Babthorpe,  Margaret,  201 

 Sir  Robert,  201 

Bach,   ,  187 

Baddiley,  106 

Bailey,  118-66,  218-20 

 chantry,  118,  121,  132-47,  218- 
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 certificate,  143 

 priests,  135-37 

 chapel,  118,  127,  130-66,  218, 
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 chaplain  of,  135/2 

 manor,  129,  131,  132,  137,  138 

 Brook,  159 

  Green,  121 

 Hall,  120,  140,  147-64  passim 

Bailey,  Francis  James,  168 
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Index 


Bailey,  James,  i68 
 R.  T.,  "  The  Mediaeval  Black- 
burn Pax,"  167-76 

 R.  T.,  176 

Barker,  F.,  21 

 William,  137,  139 

Barlance,  56 

B  as  hall  {YoxVs.),  I22n,  148 
Basnett,  Rev.  Christopher,  74 
Bayley,  John,  132/2,  133,  135,  136, 

138^* 

  Mabel,  138^ 

 Robert,  135 

 Walter,  121 

 arms,  14OW 

Beattie,  Edwin  Robert,  203 
Bebutgton,  Lower,  stalls,  loi,  104- 

105 

Bedford  {Beds.),  116 
Bennett,  Benet,  Ann,  74 

 John,  186 

Berlin,  187 

Berwick-Oil- Tweed,  203 
Beverley,  stalls,  91,  94 
Bibby,  Elizabeth,  76 
Billinge,  Henry,  81 

 John,  81 

 Thos.,  81 

Birchall,  Daniel,  74 

Bird,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  141 

 William,  185,  186 

Birkenhead,  priory,  49 
Birkheved,  AHce,  200 

  Ralph,  200 

Blackburn,  82,  83,  167,  168 

 library,  168 

 old  church,  167-68 

  Pax,  167-76 

Blundell,  ,  158 

 Nicholas,  quoted,  75,  77 

Blundell,  ship,  74 

Bohemia,  Elizabeth,  queen  of,  189-92 

 kingdom  of,  191 

Boiste,  Robert,  136 
Bolingbroke,  John,  131 
Bolton,  Cecily,  I22n 

 Ellen,  133 

 John,  i22n,  133 

 Roger,  I22;« 

Booth,  archbp.  William,  202 
Boothman,  C.  T.,  120 
Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  125 
Bough  (Alston),  153 
Bourn,  Abr.,  78 
Bourne,  Col.  James,  23 
Bowland  (Yorks.),  147 
Bowyer,  55 

Bradford,  West  (Mitton),  147 
BradhuU,  Geoffrey,  126 


Bradhull,  Ralph,  126 

 William,  126 

Bradill  Lands  (Bailey),  135 
Bradley,  James,  136 

 John,  136,  138 

 Richard,  135,  136 

 WilHam,  136* 

Brand,  Thomas,  202 

 William,  202 

Brereton,  Alice,  200 

 Eleanor,  200 

 Sir  Randle,  2Cxd* 

  Sir  William,  144 

Brooks,  John,  65 
Broiighton  (Yorks.),  153 
Broughton,  Alice,  200 

 Edward,  200 

  Jane,  200 

Brown,  George,  145 
Browne,  Anne,  148 

 Evan,  148 

  John,  173 

Bruges,  183 

Brunswick,  Ernest   Augustus,  dv 
of,  191 

 Sophia,  duchess  of,  191 

Buckden  {\\\xn\.%.),  116,  117 
Bucklow,  200 

Budworth,  Great,  stalls,  loi,  102- 

BuUock,  Robert,  69 

Burgage,  28-30 

Burscough,  canon  of,  204 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Moyses  Hall, 

Buxtehude,  ,  187 

Byrom,  Henry,  201 

 Margaret,  201 

By  water,  John,  81 

Caldecote  (Calcott),  Joan,  202 

 Richard,  202 

Calveley,  Christiana,  200 

 EHzabeth,  200 

 Sir  George,  200 

Cambrai,  183 

Canterbury,  archbp.  of,  172 
Care,  Richard,  147 
Carlisle,  19 

 stalls,  91,  94 

Carr,  148 

Carus,  Thomas,  145 
Catterall,  Mary,  149 

 Thomas,  149 

Cawood  {y:ox\i'=>.),  135 
Cecily,  Adam,  son  of,  53;^ 

Chadwick,  ,  42^ 

Chaigley,  120 
Chancery  clerk,  122,  123 
Chantries,  suppression  of,  141,  142 
 value  in  Lancashire,  145 
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"Chantry  of  St.  John   Baptist  at 
Bailey,"  118-66,  218-20 
Robert  de   Cliderow,    120;  the 
foundation,  129  ;  chantry  priests, 

^  135;  the  dissolution,  140;  sub- 
sequent history,  148  ;  the  excava- 
tions, 155  ;  architectural  descrip- 
tion, 159 

Chantry  priest's  duties,  134 

Chaucer,  G. ,  "  Parson's  Tale  "  quoted, 
173 

Cheetham,  F.  H.,  "Architectural 
Description  of  Bailey  Chapel,"  159- 
166 

 F.  H.,  119 

Cheshire  acre,  36 

Cheshire^  ancient  stall  work,  85-106 
Chester,  bishop  of,  141 

 choir  arrangements,  92,  93 

 dean  of,  204 

 St.  Oswald's,  92 

 St.  Werburgh's,  142 

 stalls,  86,  88,  90,  92-100 

 measurements,  97,  106 

Chichester,  bishop  of,  123 
Chingle   Hall  (Whittingham),  139, 
146^ 

Chirye,  Hawys,  123 
 Robert,  122 

Cholmondeley  (Cholmley),  Sir  Hugh, 
144 

Christelton,  Robert,  204 
Church,  126 

Clayton,  Henry,  I22w,  134 

 Hugh,  127^2 

 John,  I27« 

 Philip,  \22n 

Clegg,  Alderman,  77,  79 

Clerk,  William  the,  52 

Cliderow,     Clitherow,  Clyderhow, 

Adam,  i24-27«,  138 

  Sir  Adam,  126-28;^,  133 

 Alice,  128;^ 

 Amabel,  126/2 

 Ann,  139 

 Cecily,  121,  128^,  133 

 Edmund,  136 

 Elizabeth,  137 

 Ellen,  139,  140 

 Henry,  i2\n,  I2$n,  132-35 

 Hugh,  I26« 

 Jordan,  121,  133 

 Nicholas,  136,  138 

 Ralph,  148 

 Richard,  121W,  I2^n,  140 

 •  Robert,    120-38^,    140*,  143, 

145,  157,  160 

 Roger,  I28« 

 Sir  Roger,  132,  133 


Cliderow,  Sibyl,  izyn 

 Thomas,  136-40,  157 

 family,  121,  135,  137,  138,  145, 

152,  157,  159,  164 
Cliff,  William,  62 
Clitheroe,  i20-22n,  I2^n-2'jn,  132 

 honor  of,  132 

Clitheroe  Moor,  141 

Cockersand,  abbey,    131,  132,  141, 

142,  158 
Colthurst,  Thomas,  140;^ 
Comberhalgh,  139 
Combermere,  abbey,  85 

 abbots  of,  204 

Coombe  Abbey  {}N2iXyN\is.),  190 
Corona  arms,  114 
Coroners,  199-201 
Cosin,  bishop,  91 
Cottingham,  Christiana,  200 
Cotton,  Anne,  200 
 George,  200 

Cotton,  first   American  brought  to 

Liverpool,  78 
Cracow,  184 

Crombleholme,  Richard,  138/2 

 WiUiam,  150 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  142 
Cross,  Crosse,  Joan,  202 

 John,  35/2,  71,  202 

 Richard,  202 

 family,  47,  54 

Crossley,    F.    H.,    "  Stallwork  in 

Cheshire,  1915,"  85-106 
Crowshaw  (in  Bailey),  I2in 
Cuerdley,  116 
Cumberland,  election,  19 

Dalton,  Lawrence,  no,  195,  197 

 family,  158 

Darcy,  Sir  Arthur,  147 
Davidson,  Gilbert,  70 

 Hugh,  70 

Dawson,  Samuel,  80 

Dean  Brook,  120 

Deane  (near  Bolton),  Church,  107 

 Hulton  chapel,  112 

Denbye,  Richard,  139 
Dendy,  "Visitations  of  the  North," 
quoted,  197 

Depres,  ,  183 

Derby,  77 

Derby,  earl  of,  63,  64,  66 

 Thomas,  earl  of,  201 

 earls  of,  ancestry,  199 

Devizes,  175 

Dicconson,  Edmund,  138;? 

Di  Lassus,   ,  185 

Dinkley,  127/2 
Dixon,  ,  83 
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Docker  Ba^  {Whittington),  114 
Doncasfer,  173 
Donne,  Alice,  200 

 Anne,  200 

 Elizabeth,  200 

 Janet,  200 

 John,  200 

 Sir  John,  200* 

 Margaret,  200 

 Richard,  200 

Dowland,  John,  186 
Downham  (Norfolk),  176 

Dufay,  ,  183 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  76 
Dunstable,  John,  183-85 
Durham^  176 
 stalls,  91,  94 

Button  (Lanes.),  120,  132-34,  138,  143 
Dutton,  family,  138 
Button  Lte  (Lanes.),  136 
Dwerehowse,  Ric,  35W 

"Early    Liverpool  Printers," 

73-84 
Easby,  abbey,  86 
Eaton  (near  Tarporley),  203 
Eaton,  Ann,  74 

 Joseph,  73,  74 

 Peter,  73,  74 

 Mr.,  73 

Eccleston  (Amounderness),  146W 
Eccleston,  William,  146,  220 
Egerton,  Eleanor,  200 
 Philip,  200 

"Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia : 

I 596- 1662,"  189-92 
Elizabethan  madrigal  school,  186 
Ellis,  Dr.  John  W.,  death  of,  205 
Eliot,  Richard,  218 
Enclosure,  36 

"  English    Alabaster    Lion   of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,"  193-94 

Escheator,  131 

Euxton,  154 

Everton^  44 
Breck,  48^2,  58 
Nether  field,  ^Zn 

Exeter^  synod  of,  172 

Eyes,  Charles,  42 

 Edward,  41,  42,  44^,  48,  54 

 John,  37,  40,  42 

Fairwise,  Thomas,  204 

Falkland  Palace^  190 

Farnworth  (Deane),  109 

Fearon  and  Eyes,  "Sea  Coasts  of 

Britain,"  77 
Fenton,  Joseph,  151 
 Richard,  155 


Ferguson,  H.,  82 

  John,  83 

 Robert,  82 

Fernyhalgh^  154 
Ferrers,  Robert,  69 

 William,  31 

Fisher,  Henry,  83 

 Thomas,  83 

Fleetwood,  Thomas,  145 

Flushing,  191 

Forest,  William,  143 

Foster,  "Visitation  of  Yorkshire,"  197 

 "Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms,' 

198 

Frankfort  y  187 
Franklin,  55 

Frederic,  Prince  Palatine,  191 
Fuller,  Canon,  176 

Gargrave  (Yorks.),  197 

 rector  of,  124 

Garstang,  131 
Gaunt,  John  of,  70 
George  I.,  191 
George  IV.,  22 
Gerrard,  Abigail,  74* 

 Thomas,  74 

Gilbert,  Richard  son  of,  I22« 
Gildart,  Richard,  63 
Gloucester,  stalls,  90 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  104 
Goldshaw,  204 
Goldshaw  Booth,  204 
Goosnargh,  137,  139 
Gore,  family,  81 
Gradwell,  family,  158 
Graham,  Sir  James,  19 
Green,  Everard,  112 

 Guy,  77,  78 

Greenakers,  Richard,  147 

Greengore,  150 

Gregory  IX.,  129 

Gresford,  chancel,  102,  105 

Grey,  archbp.  Walter,  129,  169,  172 

Grindleton,  129 

Halewood,  35/2 
Halland,  34 
Hamburg,  187 

Hand,  C.  R.,  "Joseph  Williamson 

the  King  of  Edge  Hill,"  1-23 
Handel,  G.  F.,  187 
Harkirke  (Little  Crosby),  158 
Harland,  John,  151,  152,  160,  161 
Harrington,  Lord,  190 
Harris,  G.  F.,  82 
Harrison,  John,  151 
Haslingden,  \2\n 
Hatfield,  142 
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Hawarden,  Agnes,  201 

 John,  201* 

 Margaret,  201 

Hayhurst  (Button),  I22w,  136 
Hayhurst,  John,  136,  143,  144 

 Percival,  137 

  Robert,  136 

 family,  136 

Heaton  (Lonsdale),  198 
Heaton,  Margery,  198 

  arms,  198 

 family,  197,  198 

Heidelberg,  191 

Hemingborough  (Yorks.),  stalls,  102 
Hemingway  and  Nuttall,  83 
Hemmeon,  Dr.,  "Burgage  Tenure," 
28;^ 

Hempton,   ,  173 

Henderson,  Cornelius,  2,  3^,  12,  20, 
22 

 Mrs.,  2 

Henry  VIII.,  masses  for,  144 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  131 
*'  Heraldic  Memorials  of  the  Hulton 

Family,  in  Deane  Church,"  107- 

112 
Hereford,  93 
Hexham,  164 
Heywood,  Arthur,  54 
Higham  (in  Pendle),  204 
Higham  Booth,  204 
Higham  Dene,  204 
Hill,  Richard,  136 
Hilton,  John,  204 

 see  Hulton 

Hockenhull,  Henry,  200 

 Joan,  Janet,  200 

 John,  200 

 Margaret,  200 

Hodder,  river,  120,  129,  130,  143,  218 
Hodleston,  Richard,  127;^ 

 Sibyl,  127;^ 

Holcroft,  John,  141 

 Sir  Thos.,  141,  142 

Holden,  Adam,  \2in 

 James,  20 

  Richard,  151 

 Thomas,  20 

Holehouses  (in  Moreton),  202 
Holland,  191 
Holt  (Flints.),  199 
Holy  rood,  190 
Hoot  on,  199 

Hope,  Sir  W.  St.  John,  quoted,  107 
Hornby,  Hugh  Phipps,  176 
Hospitallers'  land,  Tarporley,  203 
Hospitallers,  prior  of,  131 
Hough,  Christiana,  200 
 Richard,  200 


Houghton,  Richard,  64 
Howard,  Mr.,  53^ 
Howson,  Dean,  92,  93,  97 
Hughes,  Richard,  81 
Hull,  Rev.  Edward,  2 
Hulton,  108 

Hulton  (Hylton),  Adam,  io8*-ii 

 Alice,  109,  III 

 Ann,  112 

 Clemence,  109 

 John,  109,  III 

—  Richard,  108 

 Roger,  109 

 William,  112 

 •  arms,  108-12 

 family,  108,  no 

Hulton  Park,  108,  lio,  112 
Hunt,  the  Liverpool,  13 
Hurst  (in  Bailey),  I22n 
Hurst  Green,  156 
Huster,  55 
Hylton,  see  Hulton 

Ightenhill,  manor,  204 
Ipswich,  175 

Irvine,  W.  Fergusson,  24 
Isabella,  queen,  131,  132 

Jackson,  ,  loi 

Jacobites  of  17 15,  149,  150 
Jefferies,  Da.,  78 
Jessop,  Anne,  112 

 William,  112 

John,  King,  25 
Johnson,  Dr.,  174 

"Joseph  Williamson:  the  King  of 
Edge  Hill,"  1-23 

Kechyn,  John,  141,  142,  145 
Kelway,  Robert,  145,  219 
Kent,  123 

Kidlington  (Oxon.),  stalls,  102 
Kirkdale,  44,  47,  48,  68,  69 

Bank  Hall,  58 

Field,  59 
Kirkham,  ly] 
Knoll,  John,  125* 
 Thomas,  133,  203 

Lacy,  Henry,  I2i;« 
Lancaster,  203 

 Church  stalls,  89 

 Duchy,  Chancellor  of,  218,  219 

 honor  of,  131 

Lancaster,  Henry,  earl  of,  131 

  Thomas,  earl  of,  52,  53,  69, 

125 

Lancaster,  Warine  of,  28 
Land  (i  acre),  35,  36,  38,  39 

Q 
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Langho,  154 
Langton,  John,  123 
Lathom,  119 

Layard,  Miss  Nina  F.,  quoted,  171, 
175 

Lay  ton,  Anthony,  146,  220 

 William,  145 

Leagram^  120,  152 
Legh,  Dulcia,  199 

 Isabel,  199 

 James,  199 

 arms,  114 

 family,  199 

Leigh,  Adam,  I22« 
Lever,  Adam,  201 

 John,  201 

 Margaret,  201 

Lever ^  Great,  201 
Lichfield,  93 

 Bishop  of,  116 

Liege,  155 

Lincoln,  bishops  of,  116 

 cathedral,  117 

 cathedral  stalls,  90,  94,  95 

 parliament  at,  124 

Liverpool,         passim,  ijS,  190,  202 
Agriculture,  55-58 

gleaning,  57 

market  gardens,  67 

two-field  system,  35 
Borough — 

the  Assembly,  56,  60,  7 1 

boundaries,  44 

burgages,  number  of,  30-34 

new  market,  76 

pinfold,  56 

proclamation  at  the  High  Cross, 
58 

Town  Books,  56 

Townfield,  24-72 

turves,  72 
Buildings,  Institutions,  etc. — 

Academy  of  Art,  80 

Blind  Asylum,  2 

Blue  Coat  School,  74 

bowling  green,  72 

castle,  31,  76 

Caxton  printing  works,  83 

Cross  Hall,  71 

Half-mile  House,  66 

Lime  Street  tunnel,  1 5 

Liverpool  Hunt,  13 

Mile  House,  51 

new  bridge,  72 
Churches — 

Great  George  Street  Chapel,  2 

St.  Jude's  Church,  6,  19 

St.  Mary  del  Key,  202 

St.  Mary's,  Edge  Hill,  5 


Churches — 

St.   Nicholas's,   ^m,   yon,  74, 
172,  202 

St.  Thomas's,  Park  Lane,  13 
Crosses — Allan's  Cross,  48^ 

Everstan  Cross,  48 

Great  Cross,  48 

High  Cross,  58 

Little  Cross,  48 

White  Crosses,  48,  ^.Sn 
Deeds,  ancient,  33 
Directories,  81 
Docks,  Collingwood,  51 

 Stanley,  52 

Edge  Hill,  1-23 
Enclosures,  36,  61-65 
Fields— 

Between  the  Crosses,  37,  43,  47 

Breck,  48^,  58,  59 

Breck  Shoot,  37-39,  47-48,  55, 
62,  63 

 Higher,  43,  47 

 Lower,  43,  47 

Castlefield,  34W,  44^ 

Castle  Orchard,  53^ 

Clayfield,  57 

Coupedale,  52 

Crookbutts,  63 

Crossbutts,  63 

Dalefield,  45-47,  55 

Dingle,  45 

Dolphinsholme  Lane,  52 
Flashes,  46n 

Gallowfield,  39,  43,  45,  57,  69, 
'  70 

Gallows  Hill,  41 
God's  Croft,  41,  63,  71 
Gorsey  Fields,  70,  71 
Gorsey  Heys,  41,  45 
Heath,  41,  69,  70 
  Great,  53 

Heathylands,  Heavylands,  39,  41 
 Higher   (Over),    35??,  39, 

43,  49-5o»  55,  63,  65 
 Lower   (Nether),    39,  43, 

49-50,  5i«,  55,  68 
Hogs'  Hey,  41,  51 
Hogs  Hey  Common,  51 
Hook  of  Mersey  Pool,  69 
Karnarvanes  Acre,  35;? 
Maiden's  Lands,  51;? 
Mill  Dale,  Everstan,  45,  46 

 Middle,  41,  45,  71 

Moorcrofts,  46n 
Moorfields,  46;? 
Moor  Green,  46,  70 
Moor  Lake,  46n 
Moor,  Little,  46 
Moss,  41,  53,  54,  69 
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Liverpool — 

Fields — Moss  Close,  53 
Moss  Lake,  53,  69 
OMfield,  28,  39,  41,  44-45-,  55, 
57,  64,  68,  69 

 Great,  39,  43,  45 

 Little,  43,  45 

Parlour  Hey,  51,  59 
Pike  Acre,  41 

Potesych,  Potesych  Hey,  48/2 

Prior's  Hey,  49 

Rectors'  Fields,  54 

Rough  Hey,  45^ 

Saltons  Moor,  44,  47,  52-54,  69 

Sandfield,  48^ 

Sandlands,  48/2 

Seabank,  51,  54,  57,  60,  64,  65 
Sea  Shoot,  Higher,  44,  51,  55 

 Lower,  39,  44,  51,  55,  64, 

68 

Sheriff's  Acres,  39,  43,  46,  50, 
55 

Shot's  End,  50 

Stmts,  44,  50-51,  55,  63,  64 

Syers  Ditch,  48/2 

Waste,  the,  41 

Watergarth,  49 

Whitacres,  39,  44,  51,  52,  202 

White  Earth,  49 

Woods  Hey,  48^ 
History — 

capture  by  Prince  Rupert,  19 1 

cotton  imported,  78 

printing  established,  75 

visit  of  George  IV.,  22 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  68 
*'  Moore  Rental,"  61 
Necropolis,  23 
Newspapers,  75,  76,  79-82 
Officials — bellman,  60 

burleymen,  59 

heyward,  56 

moss-reeve,  59 

swineherd,  58 
Parish,  67 

rectors,  65,  67 

tithes,  67,  68 
Plans,  37,  40,  42 
Pool,  the,  45,  69,  71 
Printing,  73-84 
Quay,  70/2 
Streets  :  ancient — 

Bevington  Bush,  50 

Bevington  Hill,  44,  48 

Castlegate,  32 

Castle  Street,  34^,  Z^n,  74 

Chapel  Street,  48^ 

Cheapside,  46 

Common  Garden,  74 


Streets  :  ancient — 

Dale  Street,  19,  39,  46,  47,  54, 
.75 

Dig  Lane,  46,  47 

Everton  Causeway,  34^,  45 

Folly  Lane,  45 

Juggler  Street,  46 

Ladies;  Walk,  65,  66 

Limekiln  Lane,  47 

Loggerheads  Lane,  45 

Maidens'  Green,  41,  51,  64 

Mile  House  Lane,  41,  51 

Mill  Street,  59 

More  Lane,  /^dn 

More  Street,  46 

Old  Hall  Street,  51,  59 

Outlane,  46 

Pinfold  Lane,  46,  49,  50,  64 
Pool  Lane,  80 
Richmond  Row,  44^2,  45 
Shaw's  Brow,  44,  45 
Sickman's  Lane,  41,  47,  71 
Smithdown  Lane,  i,  5,  8,  10 
Sokeman's  Outlane,  47^,  54 
Tithebarn  Street,  46,  60 
Water  Street,  74 
Streets  :  modern — 

Addison  Street,  47,  50,  54 

Arley  Street,  49,  50 

Back  Mason  Street,  12 

Bold  Street,  203 

Bolton  Street,  Edge  Hill,  12,  16 

Bostock  Street,  47,  48 

Boundary  Street,  44 

Byrom  Street,  44 

Canterbury  Street,  44 

Chisenhale  Street,  50 

Circus  Street,  45 

Duke  Street,  82 

Gardener's  Row,  50 

Great  Homer  Street,  44 

Great  Howard  Street,  51,  52 

Great  Nelson  Street,  44 

Grinfield  Street,  5,  7,  9 

Harrington  Street,  77 

Highgate  Street,  12 

Hopwood  Street,  47 

Islington,  41,  44,  45,  69 

Leeds  Street,  50 

Love  Lane,  49,  50 

Marybone,  50 

Mason  Street,  1-23 

Oil  Street  East,  51 

Old  Leeds  Street,  51 

Paddington,  i,  5 

Pall  Mall,  50 

Parliament  Street,  69 

Parr  Street,  2 

Prices  Street,  82 
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Streets :  modern — 
Redcross  Street,  80 
Rose  Place,  45 
Russell  Street,  203 
Scotland  Road,  37,  47,  48 
Soho  Street,  44 
South  Castle  Street,  80 
Summerseat,  49 
Vauxhall  Road,  49,  50 
Wapping,  I 

Wolstenholme  Square,  2 
Tithe  barn,  46,  70 

tithes,  67,  68 
Toxteth  Park,  41 
Trades,  ancient,  55 
booksellers,  73,  74 
brickmaking,  65,  66 
market  gardens,  67 
pottery,  66 
Liverpool,  family,  47,  54 
Livesey,  Will.,  131,  203 
Lloyd,  Griffith,  200 

 Jane,  200 

 Joan,'  200 

 Randle,  200* 

London,  83,  150 

British  Museum,  175 
Highbury  Park,  83 
Leicester  House,  190 
Tower,  133 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  175 
Warwick  House,  Holborn,  112 
Whitehall,  191 

 journey  to,  72 

Longridge  Fell,  120 

Lowd,  Mrs.  156 

Lilbeck,  187 

Lulworth,  120 

Lute,  187 

Lydiate,  158 

McAdam,  J.  L.,  121 
McCreery,  John,  82 
McNeile,  Hugh,  19 
Madrid,  184 
Malmerdene,  120,  12 1 
Malpas,  stalls,  loi,  104 
Man,  Isle  of,  77 
Manchester,  76 

 collegiate  church,  219 

 stalls,  91,  94 

Marsh,  ,  149 

Mason,   ,  149 

 Edward,  i,  5 

 Mrs.,  I 

 Miss,  I,  5 

Massey,  Joan,  199 

'•Mediaeval  Blackburn  Pax,"  167-76 


"  Mediaeval  Music,"  177-88 
Mekehurst  (in  Bailey),  122^2,  123 
Melling  (in  Halsall),  76 
Mercer,  Richard,  71 
Merrick's  Hall  (Bailey),  147 
Merton,  council  of,  172 
Middlewich,  106 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  145,  219 
Milner,  Bishop  John,  172 
Misson  (Myssen,  Notts.),  137,  140^ 
Mitton  (Yorks.),  120,  121,  129,  134, 
135,  i48«-49«,  157,  164-66 

 chantry  of  St.  Nicholas,  146^ 

 church,  139,  141,  145,  219 

 churchyard,  14OW 

 rector  of,  130 

 Shireburn  chapel,  165,  166 

Mitton,  Little,  133,  149 
Mitton,  Nicholas,  \2zn 

  William,  I22« 

Molyneux,  Mrs.  Ann,  53 

 Sir  Richard,  72 

 Sir  William,  70 

 Lord,  67 

Mons,  183 

Moore  (More),  Sir  Cleave,  65 

 Edward,  54 

 John,  35«,  71,  202 

 William,  49,  59,  70 

"  Moore  Rental,"  49 

Moreton  (near  Whalley),  202 

Morley,  Thomas,  186 

Mortmain,  exemption  from  the  statute 

of,  132,  133 
Mortuary,  139 
Mot  on,  William,  134 
Mounteagle,  Lord,  201 
Mountford,  Rev.  E.  E.,  176 
Mowbreck,  197,  198 
Muir,  Prof.  Ramsay,  25 
Mun,  Richard,  33 
Musical  instruments,  186-88 

Nabbe,  Lawrence,  218 
Nantwich,  chancel,  102 
 pulpit,  99 

 stalls,  85,  88,  90,  94,  99-101,  104 

 measurements,  loi,  106 

Nelson,  Philip,  "An  English  Alabaster 

Lion  of  the  Fourteenth  Century," 

193-94 

 "Some  Heraldic  Wood  -  carv- 
ings," 113-117 

 P.,  I57;z,  169,  176 

"  Netherlands  School  "  (music),  184 
Nevett,   ,  79 

Newdigate,  C.  A.,  "The  Chantry  of 
St.  John  Baptist  at  Bailey,"  118-66, 
218-220 
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Newdigate,  C.  A.,  165-66 
Nicholas  V.,  dispensation  by,  202 
Norfolk,  duchess  of,  151,  154,  166 
Norman,  William,  73 
Norreys,  Clemence,  109 

 Sir  William,  109 

Norroy  king  of  arms,  I09-II,  195-97 
Norton  (Ches.),  103 
Nuremberg^  187 
Nuttall,  Jonah,  82,  83 

 Fisher  and  Dixon,  82,  83 

Nutter,  Agnes,  204 

 Alice,  204 

 Isabel,  204 

 Janet,  204 

 Dean  John,  204 

 Mary,  204 

 Richard,  204 

 William,  204* 

Open-field  farming,  25-28 
Ordsall,  109 

Osbaldeston,  Agnes,  133 
Otterburn  (Yorks.),  197 
Owen,  E.,  76 
Oxford,  117 

Brazenose  College,  116 

Magdalen  College,  204 

New  College,  176 

Paget,  Sir  William,  218,  219 

Palestrina,  G.,  185,  186 

Paslew,  abbot  John,  141,  202,  203 

"  Paslew  Oak,"  202 

Paris,  6,  184 

Parker,  Elizabeth,  77 

 Thomas,  147 

Pax,  described,  169-71 
Paxes,  list  of,  175-76 
Petra,  7 

Petty  piking,  58 
Pickering,  Abigail,  74 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  141 
Pilkington,  Edmund,  201 

 John,  201 

 Margaret,  201 

 Roger,  20 i 

 Sir  Thomas,  201 

"  Plea  Roll  Pedigrees,"  199 
Pleindamour,  Alexander,  122/2 

 Richard,  122^2 

Pollitt,     Arthur    W.,  "Mediaeval 

Music,"  177-88 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward,  quoted,  178 
Prague^  191 
Prescot,  83 
Prescot,  Ann,  80 
Preston,  76,  80,  83,  135,  139,  150 
Preston,  William,  133-35 


Priest  Hall  (Bailey),  147?^ 
Printing  in  Liverpool,  73-84 
Printing  on  earthenware,  78 

Radcliffe,  Sir  Alex.,  109 

 Thomas,  109 

Raffles,  Thos.,  2 

 Thomas  Stamford,  3 

Raines,  F.  R.,  119 
Rayneshawe,  Richard,  220 
Rebellion  of  1322,  125 
Ribble,  120,  159,  161 
Ribbleton,  148 

Ribchester,   132-34,   136,   143,   1 53, 
154 

Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  \22n 
Richmond  {^ox\i^,\%(i 

 Margaret,  countess  of,  169/? 

Richmond,  Henry,  64 
Ridding,  James,  137 
Ridley,  Thomas,  203 
Ripon,  164 

 stalls,  91,  94 

Rishton,  125^,  137 
Rishton,  Ellen,  140 

 Henry,  125??,  137 

 Robert,  140 

 Thomas,  150,  151^ 

Risley,  Henry,  200 

Robinson,  Col.  J.  F.,  23 

Rochdale,  151 

Rockliff,  Robert,  82 

Rokeby,  James,  141,  142 

Roll  of  Court,  52 

Rome,  182,  184 

Rosary  (pair  of  jet  beads),  136 

Rudge,  D.,  116 

Rumworth,  108 

Rupert,  Prince,  191 

Rylands,  J.  Paul,  "Arms  and  Crest 

of  John  Westby,  1560,"  195-98 
 "  Heraldic   Memorials  of  the 

Hulton  Family  in  Deane  Church," 

107-12 
 W.  H.,  109 

Sadler,  Adam,  76 

 Elizabeth,  76,  77 

 John,  76-78 

St.  Asaph,  94 
St.  Michael-on-Wyre,  176 
Salesbury,  122,  125^-127,  133,  138 
Salisbury,  93 

Sawley  (Salley),  124,  128,  141,  157 

 abbot  of,  I2%n 

Schools,  chantry,  145 
Scott,  Sir  Geo.  G. ,  92-4,  96,  loi 
Scottish  war,  service  in,  203 
Seacome,  J.,  63 
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Seacome,  John,  "  House  of  wStanley," 
76 

 Thos.,  70 

Seed  (Seyd),  Robert,  143 
Sefton,  77,  78 

 stalls,  86 

 rector  of,  204 

Sefton,  Lord,  33 
Selbome,  priory,  204 
Selion,  36 

Shakespeare  quoted,  174 
Shaw,  James,  'jon 

 Aid.  Thos.,  7o;z 

 family,  'jon 

Sheriffs,  199-201 

Sherburn,  C.  D.,  quoted,  148 

Shireburn,  Agnes,  136 

 Anne,  148* 

 Bartholomew,  149 

 Lady  Catherine,  166 

 Edmund,  140?^,  148^,  149^ 

 Elizabeth,  137,  138,  149,  150^ 

 Hugh,  148 

 Isabel,  166 

 Janet,  149,  i^on  - 

 ■  Joan,  147,  149 

 John,  149*,  150^ 

 Mary,  149 

 Sir  Nicholas,    119,    149,  150, 

154,  165,  166 
 Richard,    136,    138;?*,  i^on, 

148-151,  166 
 Sir  Richard,  140,  146^,  147-49, 

15s,  164 

 Richard  Francis,  166 

 Robert,  137 

 family,    120,    121,    138,  148, 

157,  164 

Shireburn  House  (Bailey),  140;^,  149 
Shire  Lane  (in  Bailey),  I22w 
Showley,  149 
Shut,  John,  147 
Sidbury,  164 
Singleton,  Ann,  139 

 John,  139 

 William,  139 

Slaidburn,  147 

Small,  Christopher,  158 

Smith,  Ann,  80 

 Egerton,  80*,  81 

 William,  79,  80*  ' 

Smyth,  Bp.  William,  116 

 arms,  116 

Somborne  (Hants.),  204 

"Some   Heraldic  Wood  -  carvings," 

1 13-17 
Somerset,  duke  of,  146 
Somersetshire,  116 
Speake,  Mr.,  148/2 


Speke,  109 
Spencer,  Thomas,  2 
Stainforth,  S.,  75^ 
Stalactites,  10 

"Stallwork  in  Cheshire,  1915,"  85- 
106  ;  general  description,  85-91  ; 
Chester  Cathedral,  92-98 ;  Nant- 
wich,  99-101  ;  others,  101-106 

Standford,  James,  153 

Sianlaw,  122 

Stanley,  Edward,  201 

 Isabel,  199 

 Joan,  199* 

 John,  199* 

  Margaret,  201 

 Thomas,  199*,  201* 

 William,  199* 

 Sir  William,  199* 

  Lord,  201 

Starkie,  Starkey,  James,  144 

 Joan,  201 

 Lawrence,  201 

 pedigree,  20 1« 

Starling  Brook,  120,  136,  159 

Stephenson,  Robt. ,  15 

Stewart,  Canon  Alexander,  death  of, 
205 

Stewart-Brown,  R.,  "The  Townfield 
of  Liverpool,  1 207- 1 807,"  24-72 

Stidd  (near  Ribchester),  127^,  153 

Stokes  arms,  115 

Stonehouse,  James,  3 

 his  account  of  the  Mason  Street 

works,  4-19 

Stony  hurst,  120,  12 1,  I22«,  133, 
136-162  passim 

Stourton,  Lady,  168 

Stuart  relic  exhibition,  190 

Stydd,  see  Stidd 

Surrays,  Thomas,  133 

Surrey,  123 

Sussex,  123 

Sutton,  Richard,  116 

Swaythorpe  (Yorks. ),  197 

Sweelincic,   ,  187 

Swine  [Yorks.),  117 


Talbot,  Anne,  148 

 Edmund,  I22n 

 Nicholas,  148 

 family,  122,  138 

Tallis,  Thomas,  185 
Tarporley,  203 
Tate,  Eliz.,  2,  13 

 Thos.  Moss,  2,  13 

Tatton,  199 

Tatton,  Robert,  141 

Taylor,  Henry,  death  of,  205 
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Taylor,  Robert,  137,  140,  143,  145- 

47,  218,  219 
Tempest,  Stephen,  153 
Terry,  Samuel,  75,  76 
Theorbo,  187 

They  don  Garnon  (Essex),  173 
Thomas,  chaplain  of  Bailey,  135?? 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  52,  53, 
69,  125 

Thompson,  A.  Hamilton,  quoted,  163 
Thornley,  133 
Thurnham,  158 

Tinctoris,  ,  quoted,  182,  183 

Tonks,  Sir  Walter,  138 
Totnes,  152 
Towneley,  137 
Towneley,  Lawrence,  137 

 Richard,  137 

 family,  138 

"Townfield  of  Liverpool,  1207- 
1807,"  24-72 
open-field  system,  25  ;  number  of 
burgages,  30 ;  burgage  and  its 
acre,  34 ;  topography  of  the 
Townfield,  40 ;  subdivisions, 
43  ;  working,  55  ;  decay  of  the 
system,  60  ;  waste  and  commons, 
69 

Toxteth  Park,  58,  70 
Trental  of  masses,  139 
Trinnel  arms,  1 14 
Troper,  127 
Turner,  George,  20 

 Mrs.,  20 

Tye,  Christopher,  185 

Ulnes  Walton,  158 
Utrecht,  187 

Vale  Royal,  85,  142 
Vareley,  Edmund,  204 

 Isabel,  204 

Vavasour,  Sir  Walter,  153 
Venables,  Margery,  200 

 Thomas,  200* 

 William,  200* 

Venice,  1 84. 
Viol,  187 
Virginal,  186 

"  Virtue  of  Mass,"  quoted,  174 
Vittoria,   ,  185 

Waddington,  129,  147 
Walkandfot,  Adam,  122;/* 
Walmesley,  Catherine,  i68w 

 Janet,  149 

 John,  152 

  Richard,  149 

 Thomas,  119 


Walmesley,  family,  i68« 
Wain,  Robt.,  66 
Walsall,  140 

Walter,  Major  James,  23 
Walton  (Liverpool),  48 

Breck,  48;? 

 rectory,  67 

Walton,  Adam,  123,  130,  134 
Wamberg,  John  de,  32 
Wards,  Court  of,  146 
Warrington,  13,  74 
Waste  Lands  Commission,  5 
Watson,  .George,  12,  22 
Wavertree,  59 
Waynflete,  bishop,  204 
Weelkes,  Thomas,  186 
Weld,  Cardinal,  151 

 John,  162 

 Mr.,  120 

 Miss,  120, 

•  family,  1 54 

Welshman,  Ralph,  139 
Westby  i^oxV'i,.),  195,  196 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


EARTHWORKS  COMMITTEE. 


HE  Earthworks  Committee  again  ask  indulgence 


1  for  any  shortcomings  in  their  Report.  All  the 
difficulties  referred  to  in  last  year's  Report  still 
attend  the  work  of  the  Committee,  while  Mr.  A.  G. 
Chater,  who  gave  invaluable  help  in  the  compilation 
of  the  last  Report,  is  now  a  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
officer. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  in  the  last  Report 
about  damage  to  the  great  dykes  in  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Committee  is  informed  that  no  new  damage  has 
been  done  in  recent  years.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  Cambridge  University  has  no  control  over  the 
lands  on  which  the  dykes  are  situated,  and  has  no 
power  to  prevent  their  being  injured,  as  the  Report 
seemed  to  suggest.  It  was  not  actually  intended  to 
imply  that  the  University  was  itself  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible, but  that  if  such  ancient  monuments  were 
better  defended  by  the  learned,  injury  to  them  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  centre  of  learning 
would  not  be  possible. 

Unhappily,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars 
appended  to  this  Report  that  vandalism,  due  to  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  is  always  to  be  feared  and  must 
constantly  be  guarded  against,  even  in  the  case  of  such 
a  well-known  and  precious  monument  as  Stonehenge, 
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belonging  to  an  owner  fully  aware  of  its  great  value 
and  most  anxious  to  safeguard  it.  Happily,  by  the 
vigilance  of  local  archaeologists,  the  danger  which,  in 
spite  of  the  anxiety  of  the  military  authorities  to  avoip 
injuring  any  ancient  monuments,  had  threatened  to 
harm  the  stones  and  to  destroy  their  encircling  earth- 
work through  the  action  of  subordinates,  has  been 
averted.  But  the  case  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  irreparable  injury  may  easily  be  done  almost 
inadvertently. 

Another  instance,  that  of  Cannington  Park  Camp 
(Somerset),  is  more  serious,  and  shows  the  problem 
which  arises  when  commercial  interests  conflict  with 
the  preservation  of  an  ancient  monument.  The  Com- 
mittee wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which 
their  representations  in  this  matter  were  received  by 
the  owner,  the  late  Lord  Clifford ;  while  Mr.  Alfred 
Berry,  the  tenant,  has  put  his  case  very  fairly  before 
the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  at  present 
the  camp,  which  many  believe  to  be  a  site  of  remark- 
able historic  interest,  is  safe  merely  because  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mineral  veins  which  underlie  it 
are  sufficiently  rich  to  make  its  destruction  profitable. 
Any  developments  will  be  carefully  watciEied  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  complete  survey  of 
the  camp,  with  contours,  etc.,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
made. 

This  case  brings  out  forcibly  a  weak  point  in  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and  Amendment 
Act,  viz.,  that  there  exists  no  power  to  give  compen- 
sation, or  to  acquire  a  site,  where  the  destruction  of 
an  earthwork  or  other  ancient  monument  would  be 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  owner  or  tenant. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Legislature  will  be 
willing  in  such  a  case  to  put  in  force  the  compulsory 
power  of  preservation  that  now  exists. 
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111  view  of  the  negative  observations  of  former 
arclucologists,  even  of  such  distinguished  men  as 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  and  General  Pitt-Rivers,  the 
tracing  of  Wansdyke  in  Savernake  Forest  by  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Brentnall  and  A.  R.  Gidney  (some  part  of  whose 
work  the  Hon.  Secretary  can  confirm)  is  very  valuable, 
and  shows  the  importance  of  testing  the  conclusions 
of  former  workers  in  the  field. 

Excavations  at  Borrans  Fort  (Westmorland),  at 
Durrington  Walls,  near  Stonehenge,  and  at  Old  Sarum 
(1914)  gave  interesting  results,  but  very  little  archaeo- 
logical work  has  been  done  owing  to  the  War,  and 
there  is  little  else  that  calls  for  comment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres,  has  recently  been  recalled 
from  active  service  to  become  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  regret  to  report 
the  death  of  one  of  their  members,  Dr.  Robert 
Cochrane,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  which  took  place  on 
March  17th.  Since  he  joined  the  Committee,  Dr. 
Cochrane  had  made  valuable  contributions  respecting 
Irish  earthworks  to  the  Reports.  The  Committee  are 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  who  is  now 
President  of  the  same  society,  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue these  reports  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  George  Clinch,  Librarian  of  the  Society  of 
Antifjuaries,  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Congress 
of  Archaeological  Societies,  has  again  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bibliography,  and  the  Committee 
wish  to  tender  their  thanks  to  him  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  affihatcd  societies  and  other  correspondents 
who  have  furnished  them  with  material. 

The  various  items  of  information  received  follow 
under  the  usual  heads. 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 


PRESERVATION  AND  RECORD. 

fiLOUCKSTHRSiiiRi:. — Soudlev  (ireon.  A  report  was  received 
that  a  small  camp  in  this  parish,  described  as  close  to  the  "  Roman 
road  "  from  Gloucester  to  Chepstow  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  was  being  used  for  dumping  refuse,  greatly  to  its  disfigure- 
ment. The  matter  was  at  once  represented  to  the  authorities  con- 
cerned, and  Mr.  L.  S.  Osmaston,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  has  informed  the  Committee  that  instructions  have  been 
issued  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  complained  of. 

Hampshire. — Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  F.S.A.,  continuing  his 
survey  of  the  New  Forest,  has  found  another  small  square  en- 
closure similar  to  three  others  already  discovered  by  him. 

Somerset. — The  earthworks  and  stones  at  Murtry  Hill  in 
Buckland  Dinham  parish,  near  Frome,  were  surveyed  in  August 
and  September,  1915,  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  on  behalf  of  the 
Somerset  Earthworks  Committee,  with  a  view  to  future  excavation. 

 Withypool  Stone  Circle,  Exmoor.    Mr.  H.  St.  George 

Gray,  revisiting  this  circle  in  August,  1915,  discovered  three  small 
stones  hitherto  unrecorded,  but  one  of  the  stones  previously  des- 
cribed (No.  23,  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  Vol.  liii.)  seems  to  have 
disappeared  since  his  last  visit. 

Sussex. — Mr.  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft  reports  that  he  has  traced 
and  proved  by  sections  at  various  points  the  course  across  the 
Caburn  range  of  the  Roman  road  that  branched  off  east  from 
Stane  Street  and  ran  through  Godstone  to  the  coast  near  New- 
haven.  It  ran  by  way  of  Saxon  Down  and  Oxteddle  Hottnm 
towards  Southover,  with  a  12  foot  cutting  on  Saxon  Down  through 
the  actual  ridge  of  the  hill.    (See  also  under  Destruction.) 

  He  has  also  found  an  unmarked  four-sided  enclosure 

lying  beside  the  road  on  Saxon  Down.  A  trial  section  revealed 
Rf)manf)-Hritish  pottery  and  oyster-shells. 

Warwickshire. — The  Warwickshire  County  Council  is  com- 
piling a  list  of  Ancient  Monuments  and  f)ther  arcliaeological  relics, 
including  earthworks,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation. 
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Wiltshire. — In  October,  1915,  Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  Pitcairn 
Campbell,  K.C.B.,  Commander-in-chief,  Southern  Command,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Local  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  a  view  to  the  better  safeguarding  of 
the  antiquities  on  Sahsbury  Plain,  published  in  the  Command 
Orders  a  caution  against  "  excavations  in  mounds  or  barrows 
which  are  obviously  ancient  burying-places."  This  follows  the 
recognised  practice  of  the  War  Ofhce  with  regard  to  earthworks, 
or  other  remains  of  archaeological  value.  (See  also  under  Des- 
truction.) 

 Messrs.  H.  C.  Brentnall  and  A.  R.  Gidney  have  dis- 
covered several  lengths  of  vallum  and  ditch  in  Savernake  Forest, 
in  the  line  of  Wansdyke,  which  show  that,  if  the  dyke  was  not 
continued  through  the  forest,  it  was  at  least  carried  across  the 
open  parts  of  it.  They  have  also  discovered  the  point  where  it 
entered  the  forest  on  the  west  and  an  unrecorded  stretch  of  rampart 
between  the  forest  and  Chisbury  Camp  on  the  east,  which  possibly 
marks  the  line  of  the  dyke. 

Yorkshire. — Mr.  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A.,  reports  discoveries 
at  Catterick  (Cataractonium)  during  the  erection  of  a  new  military 
station  there,  which  will  shortly  be  described. 

  Dr.  F.  Villy  has  described   some    earthworks  and 

mounds,  which  were  possibly  connected  with  them,  at  Norton 
Tower,  Rylstone.  These  may  be  prehistoric,  but  utilised  in 
mediaeval  times.    (See  Bibliography  :  Villy.) 

DESTRUCTION. 

Cardiganshire. — A  "  booth  "  for  the  sale  of  mineral  waters 
has  been  erected  in  the  enclosure  of  Pendinas,  Aberystwith,  and 
may,  it  is  feared,  lead  to  further  encroachments. 

Carmarthenshire. — Slight  quarrying  for  gravel  on  the  Clawdd 
Mawr  is  reported. 

Carnarvonshire.— The  quarrying  away  of  the  camp  on  Pen- 
maenmawr,  referred  to  in  previous  Reports,  continues. 

Lancashire. — ^Stainton.  Continued  quarrying  has  now  re- 
moved the  last  remains  of  the  ancient  village,  as  foreshadowed  in 
previous  Reports. 

Somerset. — Cannington  Park  Camp.  Attention  was  called  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  May  loth,  1916, 
to  the  way  in  which  this  camp  had  been  disfigured  by  being  used 
for  grazing  mules,  and  to  the  greater  danger  it  was  in  of  damage 
or  destruction  owing  to  the  mining  operations  which  were  being 
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carried  on  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  camp  appears  to  be  of 
very  early  date,  and  is  interesting  historically  as  a  suggested  site 
for  "  Cynuit  Castle/'  where  King  Alfred's  forces  won  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  in  a.d.  878.  The  owner,  the  late  Lord  Clifford, 
was  approached  both  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  by  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  and  Dr.  A.  BuUeid 
and  Mr.  Gray,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  met  Mr.  Alfred  Berry  (the 
tenant  of  the  ground  round  and  including  the  camp)  on  the  site. 
So  far,  only  trial-cuttings  have  been  made  in  the  camp,  and  it  is 
not  proposed  to  continue  these  at  present.  Mr.  Berry  has  promised 
to  report  before  further  mining  is  undertaken  in  the  camp.  The 
cuttings  made  have  not  so  far  damaged  the  actual  structure  of  the 
camp,  though  much  of  the  excavated  material  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  rampart. 

Sussex. — Stane  Street.  Dr.  Ehot  Curwen  reports  that  a 
length  of  this  old  Roman  road  on  the  north  side  of  Bignor  Hill, 
where  it  had  been  used  as  a  cart-track,  has  now  been  mutilated 
for  the  repair  of  the  track.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  terrace- 
way  on  the  uphill  side  have  been  cut  away  to  widen  the  track 
and  to  fill  up  ruts  in  the  road. 

  Ringmer.    A  length  of  the  Roman  road  reported  by 

Mr.  Hadrian  Allcroft  as  crossing  the  South  Downs  to  the  coast  near 
Newhaven  has  been  grubbed  and  ploughed  out  in  this  parish  for 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards. 

Wiltshire. — In  February,  1916,  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  F.S,A., 
reported  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  that  the  ancient  right-of-way  track  through  the 
earthwork  ring-enclosure  of  Stonehenge  was  being  constantly  en- 
larged by  military  traffic.  The  small  barrow  against  the  northern 
inside  of  the  bank  had  already  been  effaced  by  it,  while  a  consider- 
able segment  of  the  ring  on  the  north-west  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  On  a  further  inspection,  it  was  found  that,  besides  the 
damage  to  the  roadway,  the  stability  of  the  stones  was  endangered 
by  bomb-practice  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  which  a 
fresh  crack  in  one  of  the  smaller  recumbent  stones  may  also  be  due. 
The  matter  was  at  once  brought  before  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  C. 
Sclater,  G.C.B.,  Southern  Command,  and  representations  were  made 
to  the  War  Office  and  to  the  Office  of  Works.  General  Sclater 
took  immediate  steps  to  stop  the  bomb-practice  and  to  divert  the 
traffic  through  the  enclosure,  and  his  action  was  endorsed  by  the 
War  Office.  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Chubb,  the  present  owner  of  Stonehenge, 
has  shown  himself  most  anxious  to  preserve  this  ancient  monument 
in  its  integrity,  and  has  since  given  ample  land  for  a  new  roadway, 
well  removed  from  the  Stonehenge  circle,  so  that  danger  from  the 
old  right-of-way  is  now  removed. 
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EXPLORATION. 

Norfolk. — A  barrow  at  Salthouse  has  been  examined.  (See 
Bibliography  :  Henderson.) 

Nottinghamshire. — At  the  Roman  post  of  Margidmium  on 
the  Fobs  Way  some  progress  has  been  made  in  defining  the  western 
entrance,  and  a  nmiiber  of  ditches  have  been  explored. 

Suffolk. — A  barrow  near  Thetford  and  a  Romano-British 
kitchen-midden  at  Fakenham  Magna  have  been  examined.  (See 
Bibliography  :  Caton.) 

Sussex. — Dr.  Ehot  Curwen  cut  a  section  across  Stane  Street 
and  an  accompanying  bank  on  Halnaker  Hill  in  August,  1915,  a 
report  of  which  will  shortly  appear. 

Westmorland. — The  excavations  at  Borrans  Fort  at  the  head 
of  Windermere,  carried  out  by  Professor  Haverfield,  the  Messrs. 
Collingwood,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archaeological 
Society,  revealed  the  ditch  of  an  early  Roman  fort  with  relics  of 
the  late  first  century,  over  which  a  later  fort  had  been  built  in  the 
early  second  century.  The  two  forts  were  roughly  oblong ;  the 
later  one  lay  at  right  angles  to  the  earlier.  The  ramparts  of  this 
earlier  fort,  probably  only  of  clay  and  earth,  have  disappeared  ; 
but  there  may  have  been  wooden  defences  also.  The  later  fort  had 
a  stone  wall  round  it  and  stonework  at  its  gates  and  turrets.  Its 
north-west  corner  perhaps  rested  on  an  isolated  rocky  mound. 
The  most  striking  find  was  a  bundle  of  eleven  iron  spear-heads  with 
Icaf-sliaped  blades.  This  fort  appears  to  have  been  first  established 
in  tlie  time  of  Agricola,  and  its  surface  to  have  been  afterwards 
levelled  with  clay  for  the  building  of  the  later  work. 

Wiltshire. — Durrington.  Mr.  Percy  Farrer,  continuing  his 
examination  of  the  earthworks  on  Salisbury  Plain,  referred  to  in 
tlie  last  Report,  has  cut  sections  through  the  ramparts  of  the  earth- 
work known  as  Durrington  Walls.  He  finds  that  the  whole  work 
is  artificial  (not  partly  natural,  as  was  suggested  by  Sir  R.  Colt 
Iloare).  Finds  were  few,  but  included  a  fragment  of  a  late-Celtic 
pot  from  a  rabbit-hole,  while  in  one  of  the  sections  there  was  found 
the  greater  })art  of  an  apparently  Bronze  Age  skeleton,  and  a  layer 
of  charcoal  containing  burnt  luunan  bones,  calcined  flints,  and  a 
])iece  of  ornamented  pottery,  probably  part  of  a  Bronze  Age  beaker. 
i'hv.  cliarcoal  layer  appeared  to  rest  on  the  original  surface. 

  Old  Sarum.    During  the  excavations  of  1914,  a  deep 

rutting  was  made  into  the  exterior  slope  of  the  nortliern  mediaeval 
rampart  of  the  city,  and  the  discoveries  made  suggest  tliat  two 
carHcr  ramparts  liad  been  destroyed  in  the  Norman  reconstruction 
of  tlie  fortress.    Vast  quantities  of  chalk  had  also  been  deposited 
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behind  the  curtain-wall  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  i^round  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  hill  was  thus 
altered.  Future  excavations  will,  one  hopes,  provide  data  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  successive  profiles  of  the  hill  at  different  ages. 

Yorkshire. — The  excavations  at  Slack,  near  Iludderslield, 
were  continued  by  the  Yorksliire  Archaeological  Society,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodward.  The  system  of  defence 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fort  was  cleared  up,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress made  with  the  work  of  laying  bare  the  sites  of  buildings 
in  the  same  quarter. 


Co.  Down. — Some  works  for  the  better  protection  and  ])re- 
servation  of  the  earthwork  near  Belfast,  known  as  "  The  (Want's 
Ring,"  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works. 

Co.  Meath. — Similar  but  minor  works  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  Dowth  Tumulus  by  the  same  body. 


Co.  Cork. — Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  reports  the  removal  of  stone- 
facing  from  a  spur  fort  at  Ballyrobin  on  the  Cork  coast. 


Co.  Meath. — Messrs.  E.  C.  R.  .Vrinstrong.  K.  I.l.  I'r.iegcr.  and 
Professor  R.  A.  C.  Macalister  have;  excavated  .i  small  mote-like 
tumulus  at  (ireenogc  with  little  result.  It  had  aj)parently  been 
disturbed  before. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


The  classification  of  defensive  works  recommended  by 
the  Committee  now  stands  as  follows  : — 

A.  Fortresses  partly  inaccessible  by  reason  of  precipices, 

cliffs,  or  water,  defended  in  part  only  by  artificial 
works. 

B.  Fortresses  on  hill-tops  with  artificial  defences,  following 

the  natural  line  of  the  hill. 

Or,  though  usually  on  high  ground,  less  dependent  on 
natural  slopes  for  protection. 

c.  Rectangular  or  other  enclosures  of  simple  plan  (in- 
cluding forts  and  towns  of  the  Romano-British 
period). 

D.  Forts  consisting  only  of  a  mount  with  encircling  moat 

or  fosse. 

E.  Fortified  mounts,   wholly  or  partly    artificial,  with 

remains  of  an  attached  court  or  bailey,  or  showing 
two  or  more  such  courts. 

F.  Homestead  moats,  consisting  of  simple  or  compound 

enclosures  formed  into  artificial  islands  by  water 
moats. 

G.  Enclosures,  mostly  rectangular,  partaking  of  the  form 

of  F,  but  protected  by  stronger  defensive  works, 
ramparted  and  fossed,  and  in  some  instances  pro- 
vided with  outworks. 

H.  Ancient  village  sites  protected  by  walls,  ramparts^ 

or  fosses. 

X.  Defensive  or  other  works  which  fall  under  none  of 
the   above  headings. 
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